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Honorable  John  S.  Fisher,  Governor, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

My  dear  Mr.  Fisher : 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  504  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Code,  I herewith  submit  to  you,  the  Fourth  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

In  submitting  this  report  I believe  that  every  phase  of  the  De- 
partment’s activities  has  been  covered  adequately,  both  with  respect 
to  the  work  accomplished  during  the  first  biennium  of  your  adminis- 
tration, and  the  needs  of  the  future  pointed  out  with  recommendations 
for  procedure. 

While  all  divisions  of  the  Department  are  cooperative,  the  bu- 
reaus which  exercise  supervisory  powers  are : The  Bureau  of  Children 
to  which  fall  the  duties  of  inspection  of  child  caring  organizations 
and  the  licensing  of  infant  boarding  houses,  together  with  a program 
of  general  education  concerning  child  welfare. 

The  Bureau  of  Assistance  which  supervises  State-aided  medical 
and  surgical  hospitals,  almshouses,  disaster  relief,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  regulating  the  solicitation  of  funds. 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  which  supervises  the  institutions 
and  agencies  for  the  mentally  ill,  conducts  mental  health  clinics,  and 
administers  mental  health  laws. 

The  Bureau  of  Restoration  which  supervises  State,  county,  and 
borough  penal  institutions  of  the  correctional  type.  Closely  allied 
with  this  bureau  but  directed  by  a general  superintendent  is  the  con- 
duct of  prison  labor  industries. 

Consultants  in  every  phase  of  welfare  work  are  represented  by 
the  staff  officers  of  the  Department  who  are  experts  in  matters  of 
engineering,  nursing,  nutrition,  agriculture,  and  inter-racial  matters. 

With  more  than  900  institutions  and  agencies  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department,  the  limited  staff  has  been  presented  with  a 
task  that  has  required  the  utmost  effort  to  render  the  highest  type 
of  service  and  handle  the  routine  work  as  well. 

I believe  that  progress  has  been  made  in  every  line  of  welfare 
work  touched  by  the  advisory  and  supervisory  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  in  the  duties  of  inspection  and  standardization 
required  by  law. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  Grace  McCauley, 
(Mrs.  E.  S.  H.  McCauley) 
Secretary  of  Welfare. 
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FOREWORD 


Tlie  Department  of  Welfare  welcomes  every  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  its  work  and  the  policies  to  which  it  is  com- 
mitted for  the  care  of  Pennsylvania’s  dependents.  This  branch  of 
our  State  government  formulates  its  policies  in  accordance  with  its 
aims.  It  is  motivated  by  a two-fold  purpose— prevention  and  restora- 
tion, the  more  important  being  prevention.  The  goal  to  which  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  aspires  is  the  control  of  dependency  and  delin- 
quency and  their  ultimate  decrease.  This  established  plan  gives  life 
and  direction  to  all  its  activities.  The  details  of  policy  must  from 
time  to  time  be  changed  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that : 

“New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  make  ancient  good  uncouth.” 

The  Department  of  Welfare  covers  a wide  field  of  activities.  An 
earnest  effort  is  made  to  so  formulate  plans  that  sufficient  emphasis  be 
attached  to  the  proper  care  of  the  defective,  neglected  and  dependent 
child.  His  heart-touching  problems  are  of  paramount  importance  for 
economic  as  well  as  social  reasons. 

A constructive  policy  is  now  in  operation  for  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  the  recognized  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare  to  carry  on  an  aggressive  program  in  the  prevention  of  de- 
pendency and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  Thousands  of 
children  throughout  Pennsylvania  are  benefited  annually  because  of 
the  facilities  afforded  them  through  the  Department  and  its  allied 
agencies.  The  forsaken,  the  feeble-minded,  the  crippled  and  the  blind 
are  among  those  deserving  State  care. 

Approximately  17,440  children  are  directly  benefited  by  the  . 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund;  5,600  feeble-minded  are  receiving  care  in 
our  institutions  and  2,514  or  more  children  have  been  examined, 
operated  and  given  after-care  through  the  Department’s  Orthopedic 
Unit  activities.  The  1927  Legislature  appropriated  $55,000  to  the 
Department  of  Welfare  to  be  used  by  the  Orthopedic  Unit, — a much 
larger  amount  than  was  ever  before  allocated  for  a similar  purpose, 
but  the  needs  were  known  to  be  great  and  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  dispensing  these  funds  approached  the  problem  with 
caution.  As  many  operative  and  diagnostic  clinics  as  possible  were 
established.  The  “greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number”  was  the 
thought  which  entered  into  the  plan  of  service  for  the  crippled  child. 
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The  State  program  also  includes  all  possible  measures  for  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  Not  only  must  there  be  care  given  for  prevention 
of  blindness,  but  in  addition  conditions  must  be  improved  for  those 
with  impaired  vision  and  also  those  who  are  sightless.  Blind  persons, 
who  are  otherwise  normal,  greatly  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  The  program  for  the  blind,  therefore,  includes 
recommendations  in  connection  with  work  with  or  for  the  blind;  the 
maintenance  of  a register  of  the  blind  and  the  referring  of  cases  of 
blind  persons  to  appropriate  agencies. 

There  is,  however,  a large  army  of  dependents  past  the  age  of 
childhood  whose  well-being  must  be  provided  for  in  the  Department’s 
administrative  policy.  No  policy  would  be  complete  unless  it  included 
well  formulated  plans  for  the  scientific  care  of  those  who  are  mentally 
ill.  The  Department  of  Welfare  considers  the  care  of  these  unfor- 
tunates of  paramount  importance.  It  has  an  obvious  duty  in  relation 
to  the  institutions  for  mental  patients.  The  Department  aims  to  estab- 
lish and  promote  high  standards  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  all 
patients  in  State-owned,  county  and  private  institutions.  By  person- 
ally examining  patients  and  affording  them  opportunities  for  private 
interviews,  the  welfare  of  these  unfortunates  is  further  safe-guarded. 
The  therapeutic  value  of  music  is  now  being  recognized ; the  value  of 
an  enjoyable  occupation  is  appreciated  and  various  related  activities 
are  employed  as  factors  in  restoring  or  improving  the  patient’s  con- 
dition. 

The  policy  also  includes  ascertaining  and  returning  to  other  States 
and  countries,  patients  who  are  not  residents  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
is,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  considered  to  be  very  important. 

But  necessary  as  are  the  institutional  activities,  yet  of  greater 
significance  for  the  future,  are  the  efforts  toward  prevention.  Mental 
clinics  are  one  of  the  most  effective  prophylactic  measures  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department,  these  clinics  have  increased  from 
' seven  in  1922  to  sixty  in  1928.  A most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
clinics  is  the  large  proportion  of  children  among  the  patients. 

A beginning  has  been  made  in  the  routine  mental  examinations 
of  those  convicted  of  crime, — such  examinations  being  regularly  made 
at  Huntingdon  and  Muncy.  It  is  the  hope  that  legislation  will  ulti- 
mately be  passed,  making  automatic  the  routine  mental  examinations 
of  certain  offenders,  particularly  the  repeaters.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
Pennsylvania  may  soon  register  her  progressive  thought  by  the  passage 
of  an  enabling  act  which  will  provide  sufficient  funds  for  an  institution 
for  defective-delinquents.  When  such  an  institution  is  opened,  a new 
policy  in  reference  to  male  feeble-minded  criminals  will  be  inaugurated 
resulting  in  a more  extended  and  rational  method  of  supervision  of 
such  offenders. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  feeble-minded  deserve  to  be 
corralled  before  the  age  of  puberty,  protected  and  trained.  They 
deserve  a place  of  refuge  rather  than  punishment. 

Youth  deserve  guidance;  the  under-privileged  deserve  protection. 
Both  guidance  and  protection  the  Department  of  Welfare  endeavors 
to  provide  in  such  measure  as  efficient  personnel  and  available  funds 
make  possible.  The  policy  is  to  feed,  house,  train  and  protect  Pennsyl- 
vania’s dependents  in  accordance  with  the  best  known  methods.  The 
aim  is  to  produce  actual  human  dividends.  The  taxpayers  have  a right 
to  expect  this  return  from  the  State  Agency  designated  to  administer 
the  expenditure  of  their  money. 

Luther  Burbank  said:  “If  we  had  paid  no  more  attention  to  our 
plants  than  we  have  to  our  children,  we  would  now  be  living  in  a 
jungle  of  weeds.” 

The  Department  of  Welfare  promotes  the  basic  principle  of  pre- 
vention as  the  underlying  policy  by  which  it  functions,  the  belief 
being  that  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  Commonwealth  can 
best  be  insured  by  the  control  and  decrease  of  dependency. 
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BUREAU  OF  ASSISTANCE 
Policies 

The  important  policies  which  have  guided  the  Department  in  its 
development  during  the  past  biennium  are : 

(1)  Cooperation  between  Boards  of  Trustees,  Superintendents, 
and  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  the  effort  to  improve  standards  of 
scientific  work,  social  service,  and  business  management  in  various 
fields. 

(2)  Recognition  of  the  principle  of  “cooperation  in  welfare 
work”  as  fundamental  and  encouragement  of  local  responsibility  and 
initiative  in  all  social  activities  whether  conducted  by  private  charity 
or  public  officials. 

(3)  The  development  in  its  organization  so  as  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  render  expert  consultation  and  advisory  service  to  communi- 
ties, organizations,  and  individuals  throughout  the  State  in  matters 
relating  to  social  work  and  institutional  administration. 

(4)  Emphasis  on  prevention  of  conditions  which  have  created  the 
necessity  for  public  and  private  welfare  activities. 

In  the  report  for  this  biennium,  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  records 
some  of  the  work  accomplished  along  these  lines,  and  outlines  a program 
for  the  extension  of  this  service  for  the  welfare  of  the  institutions,  and 
agencies  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Bureau’s  responsibility. 

Division  op  Hospitals 

The  high  grade  of  service  established,  when  the  new  system  of 
appropriating  to  the  hospitals  on  the  basis  of  a per  diem  rate  for 
service  rendered  to  those  whose  circumstances  warranted  free  service, 
has  been  maintained  and  improved.  Four  experienced,  medical  social 
to  free  service,  advise  and  assist  in  provision  for  the  social  service 
workers  make  quarterly  visits,  check  the  hospitals’  lists  of  those  entitled 
problems  as  discovered  in  the  course  of  such  checking,  problems  such 
as  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill,  permanently  handicapped  and  need- 
ing rehabilitation,  crippled  children,  family  distress,  unmarried 
mothers,  and  many  others  which  arise  in  all  hospitals  whether  large 
or  small  and  which  need  social  service  if  the  hospital  is  to  discharge 
its  full  duty  to  the  community  and  to  take  its  part  in  a program  of 
“prevention.” 

The  very  great  improvement  in  the  credit  work  as  done  from  the 
social  service  point  of  view,  the  emphasis  on  fact  finding  and  decision 
based  on  such  facts,  and  the  securing  of  information  which  leads  to 
extension  of  service  beyond  the  hospital  care,  prove  that  the  system 
is  a good  one  and  worthy  of  further  development. 


ORGANIZATION  CHART 
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Hospitals  are  receiving  more  money  from  those  who  should  pay 
and  are  comfortable  in  the  assurance  that  no  one  is  pressed  for  pay- 
ment whose  circumstances  do  not  warrant  such  pressure.  The  period  of 
industrial  disturbance  and  unemployment  of  the  last  year  has  brought 
many  applicants  for  free  care  who  otherwise  would  have  paid  for  the 
service;  the  reports  show  real  consideration  for  the  applicants  in  this 
situation. 

Conferences  of  credit  workers  which  at  first  were  attended  by  the 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  or  others  doing  the  credit  work  are  now  attended 
by  Superintendents,  Board  members,  and  others  having  to  do  with  the 
policies  and  management  of  the  hospitals. 

In  further  carrying  out  the  original  policies  of  the  Department  as 
related  to  consultation  service,  the  Bureau  has  an  Assistant  Director 
who  is  also  a social  worker. 

Plans  for  additions,  new  buildings,  etc.,  have  been  very  carefully 
studied  by  the  Bureau  and  recommendations  made. 

Re-inspections  have  been  made  in  one  hundred  four  hospitals  and 
letters  making  recommendations  for  improvement  have  met  with  hearty 
response  from  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  our  recommendations 
carried  out  as  far  as  funds  would  justify. 

Hospital  workers  paid  1,595  visits  for  checking  reports,  giving 
consultation  service,  making  inspections  and  special  investigations ; 
checked  213,905  cards  and  approved  3,489,534  days  free  service. 

Division  of  Almshouses 

The  directors  of  the  Poor  in  the  various  counties  have  as  their 
chief  duties  the  relief  of  the  poor.  This  relief  may  be  in  their  own 
homes  and  is  known  as  outdoor  relief  or  care  in  the  county,  district, 
township,  or  borough  Almshouse.  The  figures  showing  the  amount  of 
money  expended  in  outdoor  relief  and  the  cost  of  care  in  Almshouses  in 
1927  are  not  available  as  we  have  not  received  the  reports  from  all  of 
the  districts,  but  a conservative  estimate  based  on  previous  years  would 
place  this  amount  in  round  numbers  at  $5,000,000.  This  is  a large 
expenditure  of  money  and  if  it  purchases  restoration  to  self-support, 
suitable  and  adequate  care  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  children,  it  is 
money  well  spent. 

In  a study  of  some  of  the  Almshouses  in  Pennsylvania  made  by 
The  Woman’s  Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  fairly  accurate  figures  show  that  slightly  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  the  Almshouses  studied  are  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  over. 

Old  age  with  its  accompanying  physical  disabilities  and  senility 
is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  inmates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Almshouses.  Figures  show  that  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  Almshouse 
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inmates  are  classed  as  able-bodied,  while  ninety  per  cent  represents 
the  infirm,  the  chronically  ill,  and  the  feeble-minded. 

The  large  number  of  feeble-minded  in  our  Almshouses  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  State  institutions  for  mental  defectives  are  overcrowded 
and  have  long  waiting  lists,  and  the  Almshouse  is  thus  the  only  agency 
for  the  care  of  those  who  can  not  be  admitted  to  State  institutions. 

In  many  of  the  Almshouses  excellent  care  is  being  provided ; 
medical  and  nursing  care  for  the  sick ; comfortable  quarters  for  aged 
couples  together ; and  for  those  who  through  accident  or  other  circum- 
stances must  be  cared  for  in  such  Homes.  The  lack  of  other  facilities 
in  the  State  for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill,  the  long  waiting  lists 
in  the  institutions  which  do  exist  for  incurables  and  aged,  the  some- 
times prohibitory  admission  fee  or  other  admission  requirements,  make 
it  necessary  for  the  county  officials  to  provide  for  such  unfortunates 
and  in  most  counties  this  is  done  in  an  Almshouse  or  Home. 

During  the  last  two  years,  one  hundred  thirty-six  re-inspections 
have  been  made  in  the  Almshouses ; in  some  instances,  monthly  visits 
have  been  paid  for  several  months  in  order  to  improve  the  service. 
We  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  policies  of  cooperation  with  local 
officials,  pursuing  methods  of  education  and  persuasion  rather  than 
coercion.  Many  improvements  have  been  noted  as  a result  of  this  pol- 
icy, the  most  outstanding  of  which  include,  cleanliness,  elimination 
of  vermin,  better  bedding,  improved  bathing  and  toilet  facilities,  bet- 
ter food  and  water  supply.  Improvements  in  medical  and  nursing 
care  have  provided  attention  in  general  hospitals  for  maternity  cases. 
A life-long  stigma  is  attached  to  the  child  who  is  born  in  an  Almshouse. 

A careful  study  of  the  reports  from  Poor  Districts  for  1926  and 
1927  shows  that  $1,039,691.43  was  spent  for  major  improvements  to 
buildings,  plant,  and  new  buildings,  while  other  extraordinary  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $173,290.96,  making  a total  expenditure  of  $1,- 
212,982.39  in  general  improvement  to  the  Almshouse  situation  in  the 
State  in  two  years. 

Among  the  outstanding  improvements  and  in  line  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  for  hospitalization  of  the  Almshouse  are  the 
adding  of  a hospital  building  to  Blair  and  Delaware  County  Homes, 
and  in  the  new  and  remodelled  buildings,  provision  for  hospital  wards 
is  made. 

Clearfield  County  has  entirely  rebuilt  and  now  have  a modern 
Home  with  provision  for  the  care  of  couples  together,  good  hospital 
provision,  and  generally  improved  management. 

Huntingdon  County  is  remodelling  and  making  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  sick.  Lehigh  County  is  occupying  a fine  new  building  with 
hospital  wards.  Monroe  County  has  a fine  new  building  with  hospital 
equipment.  Northampton  County  has  built  a modern  building  for 
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women  and  has  excellent  hospital  facilities.  Lawrence  County  has  a 
splendid  new  County  Home  with  hospital  provision. 

Before  leaving  this  encouraging  part  of  the  report,  mention  should 
be  made  of  Mifflin  and  Lancaster  Counties.  Mifflin  County  Home  had 
been  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  fifty  years  ago  and 
nothing  had  been  done  to  improve  it  in  all  that  time.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  drastic  action  and  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  in  1926.  Nothing  was  done  for  over  a year  but  now  plans 
have  been  drawn,  approved  by  the  Department,  for  a modern  institu- 
tion with  hospital  wings  and  before  long  Mifflin  County  will  have  what 
it  has  so  long  needed,  a suitable  place  to  care  for  its  dependents. 

Lancaster  County  has  a good  building  but  because  of  lack  of  co- 
operation in  the  management,  the  department  for  the  idigent  had 
fallen  into  very  bad  condition.  Many  improvements  were  made  by  the 
Board,  but  it  soon  lapsed  into  its  former  poor  condition.  The  local 
authorities  placed  the  three  departments, — the  Mental  Hospital,  the 
General  Hospital,  and  the  Home. — under  the  care  of  a competent 
Superintendent  and  a general  cleaning  up  and  repairing  has  taken 
place  and  a good  County  Home  has  emerged. 

Greene  County  was  also  in  need  of  attention  but  has  made  all 
of  the  required  improvements  and  is  now  in  good  condition. 

There  are  still  many  Almshouses  which  are  far  below  a minimum 
standard.  Perry  County  is  much  in  need  of  remodelling  and  the  in- 
troduction of  adequate  water  supply,  bath  and  toilet  facilities.  A num- 
ber of  the  township  and  borough  Almshouses  are  totally  unfit  for  use. 
Many  otherwise  good  Almshouses  have  poor  facilities  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  having  no  nursing  care  other  than  that  which  is  given  by  in- 
mates. 

Problems  which  need  attention  are,  special  diet  for  the  sick ; oc- 
cupation for  those  unable  to  do  housework;  and  provisions  for  reli- 
gious services  and  recreation. 

Thorough  investigation  of  cases  applying  for  admission  should 
take  the  form  of  special  medical  examinations,  with  resultant  correc- 
tion of  defects  which  respond  to  treatment.  Restoration  to  self-sup- 
port, wherever  possible,  should  supplant  indifference  and  the  feeling 
that  all  Almshouse  cases  are  hopeless. 


Outdoor  Relief 

Section  900  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  (Act  No.  413) 
states  that  “it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  every  district  from 
time  to  time  to  provide,  as  is  herein  directed,  for  every  poor  person 
within  the  district  having  a settlement  therein  who  shall  apply  to  them 
for  relief  where  such  directors  are  satisfied  upon  investigation  that 
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such  relief  is  necessary.  Such  relief  may  be  granted  as  outdoor  relief, 
or  such  poor  person  may  be  committed  to  the  poorhouse,  * * *” 

This  Act  places  upon  the  directors  the  responsibilities  of  ascer- 
taining the  need  of  relief  by  investigation  of  the  application,  decision 
as  to  whether  relief  shall  be  given  in  the  applicant’s  home:  if  so,  the 
amount  and  nature  of  relief  to  be  given,  or  whether  the  applicant 
should  be  placed  in  the  Almshouse. 

Recent  figures  of  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  are  not  available 
but  several  years  ago  they  were  about  $1,500,000  and  affected  11,300 
families  in  which  there  were  42,402  individuals,  of  which  28,119  were 
• hildren.  The  outstanding  cause  of  dependency  was  given  as  illness 
of  head  of  family  and  widowhood. 

This  enormous  social  welfare  problem  with  its  opportunities  for 
child  welfare,  restoration  to  health  and  self-support,  and  all  of  the 
other  phases  of  a constructive  social  welfare  program  requires  the 
services  of  trained  and  experienced  workers.  The  grocery  order  can 
no  longer  be  used  as  a cure-all,  and  in  some  instances,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  a hindrance  rather  than  a help. 

At  the  present  time,  many  directors  think  only  in  terms  of  saving 
the  taxpayer,  but  the  best  way  to  save  the  taxpayer  is  to  restore  to 
self-support  all  who  are  capable  of  such  restoration,  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  support  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  and  to  offer 
to  dependent  children  those  opportunities'  which  will  place  them  in 
positions  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  become  useful  citizens. 

Some  counties  have  seen  the  need  of  such  service  and  have  ap- 
pointed trained,  welfare  workers.  Many  still  adhere  to  the  old  method 
of  administration  and  dole  out  grocery  orders,  often  long  after  the 
need  for  such  relief  has  passed  which  a careful  investigation  would 
reveal. 

Township  and  Borough  Poor  Relief 

Ten  counties  still  administer  their  poor  relief  on  the  inefficient 
township  and  borough  plan.  These  are  Cameron,  Centre,  Clinton, 
Columbia,  Fulton,  Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Susquehanna, 
and  Wayne  Counties.  In  eight  of  these  counties,  there  are  twenty-two 
Almshouses,  and  two  counties,  Cameron  and  Fulton,  have  no  Alms- 
houses. None  of  the  twenty-two  Almshouses  are  suitable  for  the  care 
of  the  chronically  ill  and  some  of  them  are  unfit  for  the  care  of  human 
beings. 

The  establishment  of  a county  unit  of  poor  relief  in  all  of  these 
counties  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  In  one 
county  having  seven  Almshouses,  only  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
county  is  provided  for,  and  only  two  of  the  Almshouses  are  at  all  fit 
for  the  care  of  human  beings.  In  addition  to  this,  enormous  expendi- 
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tures  for  outdoor  relief  are  made  and  with  so  great  a division  of  re- 
sponsibility as  is  lodged  in  seventy-two  Overseers,  no  standard  of  re- 
lief can  now  be  secured. 

These  counties  became  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  on  their  own  action,  but  some  of  the  citizens 
are  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  making  application  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  be  included,  and  in  this  way  abolish  the  present 
system. 

Homes  for  the  Aged 

Under  the  power  vested  in  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  De- 
partment by  the  Administrative  Code,  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  has 
visited  and  inspected  eighteen  State-aided  Homes  for  the  aged.  Con- 
ditions in  general  are  good  in  these  Homes;  responsible  Boards  of 
Trustees  or  Managers  are  in  office  because  of  their  interest  in  their 
charges  and  welcome  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  In- 
stitution. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  and  modern  equipment  in- 
stalled and  special  entertainment  and  radio  provided.  Special  mention 
is  made  of  the  Philadelphia  Home  for  Incurables  which  has  built  a 
large  and  modern  institution  on  a new  site,  thus  providing  for  a num- 
ber of  urgent  cases  which  have  been  on  the  waiting  list  for  a long  time. 

The  Julia  White  Priscilla  Home  for  Aged  Colored  People  at 
LaMott  changed  its  management  and  an  entirely  new  Board  of  Di- 
rectors was  elected.  The  Home  had  deteriorated  until  it  was  regarded 
as  a nuisance  in  the  community,  but  the  new  Board  has  worked  dili- 
gently and  has  made  as  many  improvements  as  its  funds  would 
provide.  The  Bureau  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative who  is  interested  in  work  among  the  Negro  people  in  assist- 
ing the  Board  to  bring  about  these  improvements. 

The  Aged  Colored  Women’s  Home  at  Williamsport  has  long  been 
in  very  bad  condition,  but  it  has  been  completely  renovated,  and 
an  active  auxiliary  has  now  been  organized. 

Case  Correspondence  and  Investigation  of  Complaints 

Numerous  letters  are  received  at  the  Governor’s  Office  and  other 
Departments  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Welfare  reporting  cases 
of  financial  distress,  old  age  dependency,  acute  and  chronic  illnesses 
and  asking  advice  on  many  questions  of  social  welfare.  Many  of  these 
are  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  and  then  referred  to  the 
agency  best  able  to  care  for  them.  Careful  follow-up  of  these  letters 
insures  care  for  those  found  to  be  in  need,  but  the  inadequate  re- 
sources for  the  care  of  the  aged  poor  with  small  means,  the  chronically 
ill  who  could  pay  something  for  care  if  it  could  be  secured,  and  other 
similar  conditions  become  increasingly  evident  as  we  try  to  assist 
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those  who  are  interested  in  providing  for  such  unfortunates.  More 
provision  for  aged  at  reasonable  rates,  and  modification  of  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  Homes,  so  as  to  include  more  of  the  chroni- 
cally ill,  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  next  steps. 

Among  the  complaints  which  are  received  are  those  of  improper 
treatment  in  Almshouses,  Homes,  and  Hospitals.  These  are  carefully 
investigated  by  the  Field  Representatives  and  all  phases  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  are  considered.  When  the  institution  is  at  fault,  this 
is  carefully  pointed  out  and  the  officials  urged  to  correct  the  fault, 
but  a fair  and  impartial  investigation  is  made  in  every  case  in  order 
to  discharge  our  obligation  fairly  to  individual  and  institution. 

Solicitation  of  Funds 

The  administration  of  the  Act  regulating  the  Solicitation  of  Funds 
is  a function  of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance.  In  order  to  adequately 
regulate  solicitation  of  funds,  a more  definite  law  is  needed  and  a staff 
of  workers  to  make  investigations.  The  present  law  makes  many  ex- 
ceptions and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  organizations  or  individ- 
uals come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  commercial  concerns  using  the  name  of  some  charity,  often 
outside  the  State  and  of  no  repute  in  their  own  community,  contribute 
a very  small  amount  to  the  charity  and  these  have  constituted  the  most 
difficult  part  of  our  problems.  So-called  religious  organizations,  not 
having  any  place  of  worship  but  collecting  rather  large  sums  for 
charity  and  paying  fifty  per  cent  of  their  collections  to  agents,  have 
constituted  another  difficult  problem. 

Investigations  have  been  made  by  the  regular  members  of  the 
staff  as  far  as  could  be  done  with  their  other  work.  Local  organizations 
have  assisted  but  we  realize  that  much  more  could  be  done  if  we  had 
the  facilities.  We  attempted  prosecution  in  two  of  the  most  flagrant 
commercial  cases  and  had  them  brought  into  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Judge  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act, 
and  after  argument  gave  his  opinion  that  the  Act  is  unconstitutional. 
The  District  Attorney’s  Office  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court  and 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  sustained. 

We  have  been  able  to  improve  the  standards  of  work  and  the 
method  of  financing  in  a number  of  agencies  to  whom  we  subsequently 
gave  provisional  certificates ; we  have  refused  certificates  to  some  who 
were  totally  untrustworthy  or  unnecessary  duplications  but  hope  for 
a strengthening  of  the  Act  in  order  to  further  improve  the  service. 

During  1927  and  1928,  one  hundred  thirty-six  Certificates  of 
Registration  have  been  granted,  twenty-four  Certificates  of  Exemp- 
tion, and  twenty-three  organizations  have  been  refused  certificates. 
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Program  for  the  Future 

In  the  light  of  experience  gained  in  the  last  four  years,  and  in 
accord  with  the  policies  outlined  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the 
following  program  is  recommended  for  hospital  work  in  the  next 
biennium : 

(1)  The  continuation  and  improvement  of  our  social  service 
credit  work  and  the  stimulation  of  hospitals  to  see  the  need  of,  and  to 
establish,  social  service  departments.  This  is  in  line  with  the  best 
of  hospital  administration  and  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of 
prevention. 

(2)  Adequate  facilities  to  render  the  consultant  service  found  to 
be  so  valuable  in  the  past. 

(3)  Frequent  conferences  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  arising  in  the  developing  of  such  service. 

The  program  for  Almshouses  and  poor  relief  should  be : 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a county  unit  of  poor  relief  in  all 
counties  now  on  the  township  and  borough  plan. 

(2)  The  employment  of  competent,  trained,  welfare  workers  by 
all  Poor  Officials. 

(3)  Constructive  case  work  on  all  families  or  individuals  apply- 
ing for  relief  from  public  officials  with  a view  to  restoring  them  to 
self-support  and  to  prevent  further  dependence. 

(4)  Adequate  and  suitable  provision  in  all  Almshouses  or  County 
or  District  Homes  for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill. 

(5)  Proper  medical  and  nursing  care  by  efficient  doctors,  nurses, 
and  attendants. 

(6)  Discontinuance  of  nursing  by  inmates,  except  under  the  di- 
rection of  competent  nurses. 

(7)  Provision  for  the  care  of  aged  couples  together. 

(8)  The  development  of  county  welfare  boards  throughout  the 
State  where  poor  relief  shall  be  one  of  the  important  questions  and 
Poor  Boards  represented. 

The  Program  for  Homes  for  the  Aged  should  be: 

Increased  facilities  by  the  expansion  and  extension  of  present 
resources  and  encouragement  of  those  who  might  be  interested  in  this 
group  of  people  to  make  further  provision. 
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BUREAU  OF  CHILDREN 

The  steady  progress  in  the  field  of  work  for  dependent  children 
during  the  last  biennium  is  a matter  for  congratulation.  Not  only  are 
children  being  generally  better  cared  for  in  many  institutions  and 
agencies  under  the  Bureau’s  supervision,  but  there  seems  to  be  a grow- 
ing belief,  and  a very  healthy  one,  that  more  constructive  community 
programs  of  family  welfare  will  reduce  the  great  volume  of  dependents 
and  delinquents  which  is  now  a matter  of  concern  to  all  thoughtful 
observers. 

That  this  belief  is  taking  hold,  is  evidenced  in  some  places  by 
emphasis  upon  better  poor  law  administration  and  upon  sound  family 
case  work  so  that  some  unnecessary  breaking  up  of  families  is  being 
avoided.  A number  of  children’s  institutions  and  child-placing  agen- 
cies are  giving  increasing  attention  to  investigations  of  applications 
for  admission,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  care  away  from  their  own 
homes  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  family  problem. 

Since  good  children’s  work  is  dependent  upon  adequate  social 
machinery  and  trained  service,  this  emphasis  on  careful  admissions  on 
the  part  of  children’s  workers  must  ultimately  demand  better  family 
welfare  facilities  and  more  trained  social  workers  throughout  the 
State. 

Population  Census 

The  number  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  under  the  care 
of  Pennsylvania  institutions  and  agencies  still,  however,  remains  un- 
duly large.  For  several  years,  on  May  31st  of  each  year,  the  Bureau 
of  Children  has  taken  a census  of  the  children  under  care  of  day 
nurseries,  child-placing  societies  and  children’s  homes.  This  data,  col- 
lected over  a period  of  years,  serves  to  show  what  fluctuations  there 
are  in  these  statistics  and  gives  an  indication  of  the  size  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s dependency  problem. 

In  gathering  the  1928  census,  the  Bureau  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation, who  was  making,  for  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a special  study  of  social  statistics  in  this  State.  His  assist- 
ance has  been  most  valuable  and  has  led  to  greater  accuracy  in  the 
data  accumulated. 

As  long  as  the.  Department  of  Welfare  has  no  legal  control  of  the 
establishment  of  new  institutions,  organizations  may  be  created  with 
few,  if  any,  formalities.  Consequently,  with  new  agencies  started, 
with  the  closing  of  others,  and  with  the  changing  of  functions  of  still 
others,  the  statistics  vary  from  year  to  year.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  day  nursery  field,  since  there  is  no  type  of  child  care  (except 
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the  private  boarding  home)  which  seems  to  be  so  casual,  so  easily 
begun,  and  so  easily  discontinued. 

At  present,  however,  there  are  323  organizations  with  39,597  chil- 
dren under  care.  These  are  classified  and  are  scattered  over  the  State 
as  follows : 

170  Institutions  for  Dependent  Children  in  41  counties 

21  Institutions  for  Delinquent  Children  in  12  counties 

16  Maternity  Homes  in  7 counties 

22  Societies  with  Receiving  Homes  in  14  counties 

38  Societies  without  Receiving  Homes  in  29  counties 
53  Day  Nurseries  in  9 counties 

8 Institutions  for  Crippled  Children  in  3 counties 

The  distribution  of  dependent  children  in  1927  and  1928  is  given 
in  the  following  tables : 


Children  Under  Supervision  of  Child  Welfare.  Institutions  and  Agencies, 

May  31,  1927 


Number 

organi- 

zations 


Total 

number 

of 

children 

reported 


In  institutions 

In  foster 

homes 

Own 

Other 

Boarding 

Other 

Rela- 

tives 


Colored 


Agencies  without 
receiving  homes  - 
Agencies  with  re- 
ceiving homes  — 

1 

49  | 
1 

16  J 
201 

20,477 

21,289 

400 

19,866 

1,331 

6,523  3,712 

1,423 

8,511 

1.6341 

863* 

Maternity  homes, 
including  placing 
departments  

18 

1,4763 

1,476s 

41« 

Total,  excluding 

day  nurseries  — 
Day  nurseries  

284 

43,242 

2,948 

21,742 

2,948 

1,331 

11,658 

8,511 

53 

Total,  including 
day  nurseries 

337 

46,190 

24,690 

1,331 

11,658 

8,511 

1 Not  including  those  in  own  home. 

2 In  institutions  only. 

s 1,007  children  and  469  women  and  girls. 
4 Children  only. 
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Children’s  Institutions  and  Agencies  in  Pennsylvania.  Census  of  Children 
Under  Active  Supervision  on  May  81,  1928 

I — Location  of  Children 


Number  of  Children 


Number 

of 

organi- 

zations 

Total 

In  Institutions 

In  foster  homes 

With 
parents 
or  rela- 
tives 

Other 

Own 

Other 

Boarding 

Other 

Agencies  without 

homes  

38 

5,815 

0 

416 

3,203 

1,013 

978 

205 

Agencies  with 

homes  

22 

6,132 

509 

107 

2,672 

1,653 

551 

640 

Institutions  for  de- 

pendent  children 

170 

17,430 

16,108 

147 

55 

784 

307 

29 

Institutions  for  de- 

linquent  children 

21 

6,456 

4,194 

27 

33 

205 

1,880 

117 

Institutions  for 

crippled  children 

8 

416 

415 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maternity  homes 

16 

851 3 

7203 

10 

18 

13 

90 

0 

Day  Nurseries  

53 

2,497 

2,450 

1 

19 

0 

25 

2 

Total  

323 1 

39,5972 

24,396 

70S3 

6,000 

3,668 

3,831 

994 

1 This  is  the  total  number  of  different  organizations  having  children  under  supervision: 
the  figures  of  five  institutions,  four  having  maternity  departments  and  one  having  a day 
nursery,  are  counted  in  two  groups. 

2 Since  children  under  supervision  of  a reporting  agency  or  institution  who  were  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  some  “other  institution”  are  counted  twice  (provided  the  “other  insti- 
tution” is  in  Pennsylvania)  this  total  should  be  reduced  by  about  708  to  give  the  total 
number  of  different  children  under  care.  This  total  number  of  different  children  is  approxi- 
mately 38,889. 

3 Of  this  number,  107  are  mothers  of  21  years  or  over. 


II — Age  and  Color  of  Children 


Number  of  Children 


Under 

16 

years 

16  years 
or 
over 

Age 

not 

reported 

White 

Colored 

Color 

not 

reported 

Agencies  without  homes  

3,547 

763 

1,505 

3,990 

369 

1,456 

Agencies  with  homes  — 

3,915 

933 

1,284 

4,959 

743 

430 

Institutions  for  dependent  children  — 

15,448 

1,457 

525 

16,644 

473 

313 

Institutions  for  delinquent  children 

3,248 

3,151 

57 

5,477 

979 

0 

Institutions  for  crippled  children  — 

339 

77 

0 

380 

36 

0 

Maternity  homes  - 

530 

321 

0 

763 

88 

0 

Day  nurseries  

2,497 

0 

0 

2,165 

283 

49 

Total  

29,524 

6,702 

3,371 

34,378 

2,971 

2,248 

Functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Children 

Among  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare by  the  Administrative  Code,  is  the  definite  task  of  procuring  the 
best  possible  advantages  for  children  away  from  their  own  families. 
In  discharging  this  responsibilty,  the  Department  does  not  assume 
guardianship  of  individual  children,  but  functions  entirely  through 
the  institutions,  agencies  and  persons  who  are  handling  them.  Under 
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the  organization  of  the  Department  this  responsibility  is  allotted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Children. 

The  work,  therefore,  of  the  Bureau  is  of  two  types,  supervision 
and  general  education. 

Supervision 

Institution  and  Agency  Inspection 

Supervision  may  become  purely  mechanical,  but  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Children  has  always  tried  to  lift  this  duty  out  of  mere 
routine,  and  to  make  “inspection”  an  opportunity  to  study  carefully 
the  needs  and  accomplishments  of  each  child-caring  organization  and 
to  give,  or  to  procure,  the  special  help  that  it  may  need.  The  carrying 
out  of  this  ideal  of  supervision,  thus  involves  not  only  regular  visits  to 
the  institution  or  agency  itself,  but  necessitates,  too,  interviews  with 
board  and  staff  members,  occasional  attendance  at  board  meetings,  cor- 
respondence on  particular  problems,  “special  visits”  between  official 
inspections,  and  every  other  effort  that  may  serve  to  analyze  helpfully 
the  organization’s  problems. 

As  a result  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  seems  to 
exist  among  children’s  workers,  an  increased  confidence  in  the  Bureau. 
More  friendly  relations  between  the  “State”  and  many  of  the  private 
children’s  organizations  are  apparent.  Return  visits  or  other  contacts 
often  reveal  the  fact  that  the  Department’s  previous  recommendations 
are  being  carried  out,  although  they  may  have  originally  seemed  im- 
possible to  consider.  The  advice  of  the  Bureau  staff  is  being  more  often 
voluntarily  sought,  and  the  children’s  workers  are  ever  more  whole- 
hearted in  their  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  its 
projects  for  the  general  advancement  of  child  welfare  in  Pennsylvania. 
A few  illustrations  of  the  Bureau’s  contacts  with  local  workers  may  be 
cited  as  follows: 

With  the  repeal  of  indenture  laws  in  1927  several  institutions 
turned  to  the  Bureau  for  help  in  revising  their  child  placing  methods. 
After  a number  of  consultations  one  children’s  home  quite  changed 
its  attitude  towards  child  placing,  and  adopted  the  latest  approved 
methods. 

Another  institution,  a home  for  older  girls,  also  modernized  its 
program,  improving  its  equipment  and  securing  a trained  institutional 
superintendent  who  has  a particular  gift  in  managing  adolescent  girls. 

An  organization  which  for  years  has  done  a useful  work  in  giving 
temporary  care  to  women  and  children  decided,  after  much  thought,  to 
give  up  its  institutional  activities  and  to  enter  upon  the  pioneer  work 
of  finding  foster  homes  for  those  for  whom  temporary  care  was  asked. 
A trained  home  finder  was  placed  in  the  field  and  the  new  program  has 
been  successfully  initiated. 
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The  board  of  another  small  institution  became  convinced  that  its 
specialized  care  was  no  longer  needed  in  the  community.  Conse- 
quently, the  home,  after  many  years  of  honorable  service,  closed  its 
doors  and  the  income  of  the  incorporated  organization  was  diverted  to 
more  needed  work  in  the  same  community. 

The  employment  of  trained  workers  in  a few  counties,  where 
hitherto  there  has  been  no  organized  trained  service  for  children,  is  a 
matter  for  much  congratulation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neighboring 
counties  will  follow  this  example. 

Infant  Boarding  Homes 

The  Legislature  of  1925  passed  a law  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  to  license  boarding  homes  for  infants  under 
three  years  of  age.  No  extra  provision  was  made  for  field  staff  to 
handle  the  new  work,  so  the  Bureau’s  regular  staff  has  been 
obliged  to  add  to  their  other  duties  the  task  of  inaugurating  and  con- 
ducting a complicated  licensing  system.  During  1928  it  was  possible 
to  have  a special  worker  in  this  field  for  six  months,  but  aside  from 
this  temporary  assistance,  the  regular  staff  have  been  obliged  to  work 
in  only  such  supervision  as  was  possible.  Consequently,  this  very  nec- 
essary and  important  field  is  not  yet  adequately  organized  or  controlled. 

Systematizing  the  work  is  particularly  difficult,  because  many  of 
these  boarding  homes  are  scattered  throughout  the  State,  often  being 
located  in  rural  districts  where  there  is  no  social  or  health  agency 
whose  cooperating  supervision  the  Department  can  secure.  Conse- 
quently, much  remains  to  be  done  in  organizing  this  field  of  responsi- 
bility. 

There  are  at  present  82  licensed  boarding  homes  for  infants. 

Unlicensed  Boarding  Homes  and  Maternity  Homes 

The  unlicensed  boarding  homes  where  children  over  three  are 
taken,  also  demand  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Children.  Although 
not  required  by  law  to  obtain  a license  they  are  subject  to  supervision 
by  the  Department.  Because  of  the  smallness  of  the  Bureau  staff,  how- 
ever, no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  discharge  this  obligation, 
except  in  certain  emergency  situations,  or  in  a few  cases  where  the 
number  of  children  boarded  puts  the  home  almost  in  the  “institution” 
class. 

Of  the  424  boarding  homes  now  listed,  many  are  probably  in- 
active. The  intermittent  character  of  this  work  is  one  of  its  most 
dangerous  features.  From  what  knowledge  we  have  there  is  every 
reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  most  tragic  neglect  is  to  be  found 
in  these  unincorporated  unsupervised  places.  The  fact  that  we  know 
so  little  about  the  situation  and  that  the  meagre  knowledge  we  have 
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points  to  such  conditions,  makes  close  attention  to  this  work  extremely 
urgent. 

Much  of  what  is  true  of  unlicensed  boarding  homes  has  been 
found  to  be  true  in  private  maternity  homes,  although  only  a few  of 
the  latter  have  come  to  our  notice. 

Imported  Children 

The  Administrative  Code  also  made  the  Department  of  Welfare 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  law  relating  to  the  placement  of  children 
in  Pennsylvania  foster  homes  by  out-of-State  agencies.  A system 
of  bonding  such  agencies  and  of  reporting  by  them  has  been  developed, 
but  no  regular  visitation  of  placed-out  children  has  been  possible,  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  other  duties. 

This  is,  however,  a field  that  would  repay  careful  study  and  ag- 
gressive action.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  border  counties,  a number 
of  children  from  other  states  are  to  be  found  in  unlicensed  private 
boarding  homes  which  the  Bureau  staff  has  been  unable  as  yet  to  visit. 

This  situation  needs  careful  study  during  the  next  biennium. 
With  the  promiscuous  importation  of  defective  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren by  irresponsible  parents,  much  is  added  to  the  State’s  burdens. 

General  Education 

Supervision  of  several  hundred  children’s  organizations  may  be 
officially  the  job  of  the  Bureau  of  Children  but  individualized,  super- 
visory work,  which  has  been  indicated  as  the  ideal  of  the  staff,  auto- 
matically leads  also  into  the  broader  field  of  general  child  welfare 
education.  The  methods  of  disseminating  this  general  education  are 
legion  and  offer  an  opportunity  to  any  state  bureau.  Certain 
features  of  educational  work  have  been  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bu- 
reau’s program  since  the  first  year  of  its  existence  and  still  continue 
with  some  modifications.  Other  features  have  been  added  until  the 
present  program  has  developed  under  the  following  heads: 

Conferences  and  Institutes 

Regional  conferences  and  institutes  on  special  phases  of  child-care 
have  always  proved  valuable.  From  1923  to  1927  inclusive  there  has 
been  held  each  summer,  a three-day  institute  for  workers  in  children’s 
institutions.  Problems  especially  perplexing  in  the  group  care  of 
children  have  been  discussed.  In  1928  this  institute  was  omitted  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  more  intensive  work  in  other  fields.  Series  of 
inter-county  conferences  on  child  welfare,  have  been  held  from  time 
to  time,  the  last  series  having  been  conducted  during  1927-28. 
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Correspondence  Courses 

Correspondence  courses  for  juvenile  probation  officers  were  begun 
in  the  preceding  biennium,  and  their  popularity  and  helpfulness  led 
to  the  preparation  of  two  courses  for  institutional  workers,  one  on 
“Administration”  and  the  second  on  “Admission  and  Discharge.” 
Lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  staff  members  has  prevented 
the  addition  of  other  courses  or  the  aggressive  pushing  of  those  al- 
ready available. 

Pamphlets 

Early  in  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of  Children  the  staff 
found  their  educational  work  hampered  by  the  lack  of  simple,  non- 
technical publications  on  certain  phases  of  child  welfare  work.  The 
Bureau,  therefore,  undertook  to  supply  the  need  by  publishing 
pamphlets,  either  written  by  staff  members  or,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department,  by  cooperating  social  workers.  Since  there  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  sources  from  which  helpful  literature  may  be  pro- 
cured, the  demand  is  less  pressing  for  the  Department  to  publish  its 
own.  One  field  representative  of  the  Bureau  is  now  responsible 
for  keeping  regularly  in  touch  with  these  varied  sources  of  supply  and 
has  organized  a system  of  pamphlet  circulation  among  children’s 
workers.  However,  the  Bureau  staff  is  always  on  the  watch  for  any 
special  need  for  printed  material  in  the  children’s  field  and  seeks  to 
supply  it,  either  through  issuing  a publication  of  its  own  or  through 
inducing  some  other  agency  to  provide  what  is  required. 

Recently  there  has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  a small  leaflet 
on  the  “Significance  of  Children’s  Records,”  and  a pamphlet  on  the 
“Care  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Pennsylvania”  by  Miss  Margaret 
Steel  Moss,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau.  Of  the  Bureau’s  other 
publications,  reprints  are  frequently  necessary  because  of  popular  de- 
mand. “Hello,  Central,”  a mimeographed  news  sheet  appearing  about 
eight  times  a year,  continues  to  touch  upon  important  phases  of  child 
care  and  serves  as  an  exchange  of  information  among  the  children’s 
workers  of  the  State. 

Library  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 

Closely  related  to  the  dissemination  of  information  through  pam- 
phlets and  leaflets,  is  the  use  made  of  the  Department’s  loan  library 
Field  representatives  often  make  a point  of  calling  the  attention  of 
workers  to  useful  books  on  social  problems,  and  frequently  follow  up 
their  suggestions  by  sending  out  the  books  from  the  Department  li- 
brary when  they  return  to  the  office.  In  this  way  isolated  workers 
learn  of  the  vast  amount  of  helpful  printed  matter  obtainable  for  the 
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asking  and  they  are  more  frequently  turning  to  the  Department  for 
advice  in  their  reading. 

Records,  Personal  and  Financial 

The  furnishing  of  simple  forms  for  the  recording  of  children ’s 
histories  and  of  physician’s  examinations  has  been  referred  to  in 
previous  reports.  We  can,  however,  state  here  that  there  is  a slow 
but  continuous  growth  in  the  number  of  organizations  using  these  uni- 
form records. 

Some  societies,  as  well  as  some  institutions,  have  asked  the  Bu- 
reau’s help  in  installing  better  records  systems.  In  this  connection  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  develop  a loan  collection  of  sample  case 
records  which  shall  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  their 
recording  of  children’s  histories. 

In  a previous  biennial  report  there  has  also  been  mentioned  the 
uniform,  financial  accounting  system  which  was  worked  out  after  pro- 
longed consultation  with  accountants  and  child  welfare  experts.  This 
Financial  Account  Book  for  Children’s  Homes  is  now  in  use  in  all 
State-aided  children’s  institutions,  has  been  adopted  by  a few  others, 
and  is  giving  increasing  satisfaction  through  continued  use. 

Consultation  Service 

Perhaps  the  future  of  the  Bureau’s  educational  program  having 
the  most  recent  emphasis,  is  a service  of  personal  information  and  con- 
sultation. Although  much  time  of  the  Bureau  staff  has  always  gone 
into  the  giving  of  advice  on  individual  cases  or  particular  problems, 
there  has  recently  been  revealed  a new  opportunity  for  service  to  stu- 
dents in  Pennsylvania  colleges  or  schools  of  social  work.  This  service 
consists  of  working  out  a careful  program  by  which  students,  through 
visits  to  Harrisburg,  may  become  familiar  with  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  of  other  allied  branches 
of  the  State  government. 

Public  Addresses 

No  account  of  the  educational  program  of  the  Bureau  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  addresses  on  the  Department’s  work 
by  staff  members,  to  college  classes,  women’s  clubs,  men’s  service 
organizations,  and  many  other  groups.  These  talks  to  such  varied 
types  of  audiences  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  hearers  to  ask  questions  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  bringing 
about  a better  understanding  of  the  Department’s  policies. 
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Research  and  Special  Studies 

Research  and  special  studies  are  very  important  in  any  program 
of  education.  During  the  past  biennium,  however,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  continue  the  major  projects  formerly  undertaken  by  special 
agents  employed  by  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  staff  has  been  obliged 
to  work  in,  as  circumstances  permitted,  certain  demonstrations  of  a 
more  intensive  nature  than  their  regular  duties.  In  the  past  two 
years  some  of  these  studies  have  covered  applications  to  the  home  of 
a fraternal  order ; child-caring  facilities  of  Dauphin  County ; the 
children ’s  work  of  a large  Catholic  organization ; and  a day  nursery 
situation  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  state. 

Allied  Activities 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  in  the  growth  of  the  Bureau’s 
influence  has  been  the  opportunities  afforded  staff  members  for  associa- 
tion with  other  child  welfare  leaders.  Participation  in  the  programs 
of  other  groups,  serves  to  broaden  the  sympathies  and  extend  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Bureau  staff  as  a whole. 

In  the  last  biennium  the  Director  has  been  a member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  The  As- 
sistant Director  has  attended  the  Milford  Conference  of  National  Social 
Agencies  and  has  served  first  as  a member,  and  later  as  chairman,  of 
the  Institutes  Committee  of  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work.  She 
has  also  been  a member  of  the  Dauphin  County  Probation  Committee 
and  has  been  one  of  a national  group  which  has  met  to  dicuss  county 
organization  in  various  states.  One  of  the  Bureau’s  field  representa- 
tives is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Rural  Work  Committee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Charities  Association. 

During  1927  and  1928  the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  each  had  a leave  of  absence.  The  Assistant  Director  spent 
six  months  travelling  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Phillippines  and 
Japan,  utilizing  her  time  in  studying  various  governmental  child  wel- 
fare activities.  She  returned  to  her  post  with  the  Department  of 
Welfare  April  1,  1928,  with  an  accumulated  fund  of  information 
and  ideas  applicable  to  future  developments  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bu- 
reau. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  took  a three  months’  leave  in  Europe 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1928.  While  in  Geneva  she  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  organizations  dealing  with  interna- 
tional phases  of  child  welfare,  especially  the  committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations  interested  in  child  protection.  She  was  also  a delegate  to 
the  first  International  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Child  Welfare,  both  held  in  Paris  in  July,  1928. 
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Conclusion 

The  Bureau  of  Children  is  in  a position  to  increase  its  service  to 
the  child-caring  groups  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  order  to  do  so  it  is 
most  important  that  additional  field  workers  be  available.  The  board- 
ing home  situation  calls  for  at  least  one  additional  field  representative 
since  the  Bureau  is  not  now  meeting  legal  requirements  in  this 
field.  In  order,  moreover,  to  continue  the  intensive  studies  merely 
attempted  so  far  by  a staff  already  overburdened,  another  representa- 
tive should  be  secured. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  another  biennium  will  see  it  financially 
possible  for  the  Bureau  to  sponsor  certain  studies  by  special  research 
workers  on  situations  about  which  we  need  more  definite  knowledge. 
There  should  be  more  facts  available  on  the  placement  of  dependent 
children  in  unlicensed  boarding  homes ; on  the  facilities  for  the  care 
of  dependent  and  delinquent  colored  children  in  comparison  with  their 
needs;  on  the  extent  of  private  home  placement  in  Pennsylvania  of 
dependent  children  from  other  states.  It  should  be  possible,  also,  to 
add  other  studies  to  these  as  need  arises. 

The  opportunities  for  leadership  in  establishing  a sound  state  pro- 
gram of  child  care  are  unlimited,  provided  the  Bureau  of  Children  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare  has  the  personnel,  adequate  in  number, 
training,  experience  and  social  vision  to  assume  it. 

THE  MOTHERS’  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1913,  the  Pennsylvania  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  Law  was  passed  and  went  into  effect,  bringing  Penn- 
sylvania into  line  with  18  other  states  which  made  similar  provision 
for  state  aid  to  dependent  mothers  for  the  home  care  of  their  children. 

Appropriation 

Beginning  with  $200,000  in  1913,  the  State  appropriation  has 
grown  gradually.  An  increase  of  $1,000,000  made  by  the  Legislature 
at  its  last  session  provides  a state  appropriation  of  $2,750,000  for 
the  present  biennium.  When  the  apportionment  of  each  county  is 
matched  by  the  county  treasurer,  a total  appropriation  of  $2,750,000 
per  year  from  state  and  county  funds  is  available,  less  the  amount 
assigned  for  the  expenses  of  the  State  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Office. 

Counties  Under  Organization 

At  present  57  of  the  67  counties  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Snyder  County  was  the  last  to  join  the  group, 
organizing  in  May,  1928.  Four  or  five  other  counties  are  interested 
but  are  not  as  yet  ready  to  match  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  State. 
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Families  and  Children  Benefited 

The  total  number  of  families  receiving  grants  at  the  end  of  the 
biennium  May  31,  1928,  was  5,278.  The  children  in  these  families 
under  16  years  of  age  numbered  17,347.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,817 
families  over  the  number  assisted  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
previous  biennium.  The  state  and  county  pay  roll  for  May,  1928, 
was  $204,787,  the  average  grant  per  family  per  month  being  $38.80. 
The  average  grant  per  child  per  month  was  $11.80. 

Standards  of  Work 

The  increased  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  April  13, 
1927,  caused  the  volume  of  work  to  grow  considerably  in  all  counties. 
There  was,  first  of  all,  the  necessity  for  investigating  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  large  number  of  applicants  on  the  waiting  list  in  order 
that  assistance  might  be  granted  to  as  many  families  as  were  still  eli- 
gible. The  new  families  taken  on,  added  as  a matter  of  course  to  the 
burden  of  supervision.  However,  the  appropriation  made  available 
larger  funds  for  administration,  making  it  possible  for  boards  to  en- 
large their  staffs  in  a number  of  counties.  The  opportunity  was  also 
given  to  the  boards  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  service  to 
families  by  greater  skill  in  investigation  and  supervision,  through  the 
employment  of  trained  persons  experienced  in  family  work. 

Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties  both  temporarily  enlarged 
their  staffs  during  the  period  of  rapid  investigation  and  also  on  a 
permanent  basis.  In  20  other  counties  21  additional  workers  were  em- 
ployed. Where  vacancies  have  occurred  on  staffs  during  the  biennium, 
for  the  most  part  they  have  been  filled  by  trained  social  case  workers. 
At  the  present  time,  35  county  boards  are  employing  family  workers, 
the  total  number  throughout  the  state  being  74  full  time  and  22  part 
time  workers. 

In  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties,  both  counties  of  the  third 
class,  a complete  reorganization  of  the  staffs  has  taken  place  and  in 
other  counties  of  this  class  additions  to  the  staffs  have  been  made. 

Nine  counties  of  the  fourth  class  have  each  added  to  their  staffs  of 
one,  a part  time  worker  who  operates  on  a half  time  basis  with  an  ad- 
joining county.  These  counties  are  Beaver,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Dela- 
ware, Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Northampton,  Northumberland  and  York. 

Of  the  15  fifth  class  counties,  seven  are  employing  part  time 
workers.  In  five  of  these,  local  people  have  been  secured.  In  Arm 
strong  and  Indiana  Counties,  a trained  case  worker  divides  her  time 
between  the  two  counties.  Other  fifth  class  counties  are  interested 
in  raising  their  standards  of  work  through  trained  service,  but  prefer 
to  use  as  much  as  possible  of  their  administrative  money  for  grants 
during  this  biennium. 
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Three  of  the  sixth  class  counties  now  employ  part  time  workers. 
Each  of  these  workers  is  operating  on  a one-fourth  time  schedule. 

One  county  of  the  seventh  class,  Juniata,  has  only  recently  en- 
gaged the  part  time  services  of  a former  trustee  who  resigned  that 
office  to  take  over  the  work  of  family  visiting. 

With  each  additional  year  of  supervision,  the  members  of  the 
staff  in  the  state  office  have  found  increasing  numbers,  of  families 
showing  problems  which  require  the  utmost  skill  in  treatment  in  the 
smaller,  rural  counties.  The  work  in  many  of  these  counties  is  car- 
ried on  exclusively  by  the  trustees,  who  are  doing  exceedingly  able 
work  along  health  and  educational  lines.  They  are,  however,  not 
trained  to  recognize  symptoms  of  difficult  conditions  in  process  of 
development,  and  as  a consequence  complex  problems  are  constantly 
resulting.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  staff  members  of  the 
state  office  to  spend  an  extended  period  of  time  in  any  one  county  in 
order  to  carry  out  a plan  of  treatment  where  there  are  difficult  family 
and  community  problems.  In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  at  least 
partially,  and  to  give  the  trustees  further  insight  into  the  technique 
of  social  work,  in  January,  1928,  an  itinerant  worker  was  engaged  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  service  to  the  rural  boards  for  periods  in 
proportion  to  their  financial  ability.  She  works  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Supervisor  and  makes  reports  of  her  studies  to  the  state 
office,  as  to  other  members  of  the  field  staff,  but  her  salary  and  ex- 
penses are  met  by  the  individual  county  boards  employing  her. 

So  far,  the  itinerant  worker  has  spent  from  one  to  three  months 
in  Clinton,  Somerset  and  Franklin  Counties.  Lebanon  and  Centre  will 
follow  and  it  is  possible  that  before  the  first  year’s  work  is  completed, 
other  counties  will  be  interested  in  securing  her  services.  The  plan  is 
still  in  an  experimental  stage,  but  seems  to  be  working  out  quite  satis- 
factorily in  every  county  where  it  has  been  tried  and  will,  perhaps, 
lead  the  boards  of  trustees  to  join  with  boards  in  adjoining  counties, 
or  with  the  authorities  administering  poor  relief  of  the  same  county, 
in  the  employment  of  permanent  workers. 

The  interest  of  the  trustees  and  workers  in  high  standards  of  ser- 
vice is  growing  rapidly  as  is  demonstrated  by  increasing  numbers  at- 
tending the  various  institutes  held  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 

Needs  Not  Met  by  the  Present  Appropriation 

1.  Types  of  dependent  children  unaided. 

As  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  State  Supervisor  to  the  Legis- 
lature, the  laws  of  36  other  states  allow  assistance  to  other  types  of 
dependent  children  than  those  permitted  by  the  Pennsylvania  law; 
such  as  children  of  deserted  mothers;  children  whose  parents  are  di- 
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vorced ; and  children  whose  fathers  are  totally  incapacitated,  physic- 
ally or  mentally,  or  are  in  prison. 

Eventually  Pennsylvania  must  determine  whether  or  not  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Act  should  be  extended  to  at  least  some 
of  these  other  types  of  dependent  children.  However,  until  adequate 
assistance  is  provided  for  all  children  now  within  the  scope  of  the  law, 
no  amendment  to  include  other  types  of  dependent  children  should 
be  introduced. 

2.  Increase  in  the  present  maximum  grant. 

From  studies  made  prior  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  it 
was  shown  that  the  present  maximum  grant  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
need  in  families  having  no  other  source  of  income.  The  following 
methods  of  changing  the  grant  so  as  to  provide  a more  adequate  allow- 
ance for  the  individual  family,  were  suggested : 

(1).  Proposal  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  Director,  Jewish  Welfare 


Society.* 

For  the  first  child  $35 

For  the  second  child  $20 

For  the  third  and  fourth  child  ..$15 

For  each  additional  child  $10 


This  proposal  would  allow  for  a grant  of  $85  for  the  family  of 
four  children,  as  against  the  present  maximum  grant  of  $50  for  a 
family  of  this  size. 

(2) .  Supplementary  grant. 

Retention  of  the  present  allowance,  amending  the  law  to  provide 
for  a supplementary  grant  of  not  over  $30  per  family.  This  would 
permit  a maximum  grant  of  $80  for  a family  of  four  children  under 
special  circumstances. 

(3) .  The  proposal  to  do  away  with  legal  limitation. 

The  minimum  necessity  budget  plan  provides  for  the  allowance 
of  a grant  based  on  the  need  as  shown  by  the  use  of  the  family  budget 
adopted  by  the  State  Office.  This  plan  is  deemed  most  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  law  will  sometime  in  the  future  be  amended 
to  allow  the  trustees  to  make  grants  in  accordance  with  the  individual 
family  need. 

*For  further  details  see  Report  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  1924,  Department  of  Welfare  Bulletin  No. 
14,  page  24. 
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Details  of  the  three  proposed  methods  for  amending  the  law  are 
given  in  the  1926  biennial  report  of  the  State  Supervisor  to  the  Legis- 
lature. * Studies  made  during  the  summer  of  1926,  reports  of  which 
are  included  in  the  last  report  of  the  State  Supervisor  to  the  General 
Assembly,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  present  maximum  grant  is  only 
about  70%  adequate  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the  family.**  It 
was  estimated  that  in  order  to  care  for  the  waiting  list  and  give  ade- 
quate assistance  to  all  eligible  families,  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,000 
would  be  required. 

When  the  appropriation  of  $2,750,000  was  finally  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1927,  no  amendment  to  the  law  for  a change  in  the 
maximum  grant  per  child  was  introduced,  as  this  appropriation  was 
not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  waiting  list  in  all  of  the  counties. 

An  estimate  of  the  adequacy  of  the  present  average  grant  is  not 
given  at  this  time  because  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  additional 
studies  during  the  past  year.  Until  the  law  is  amended,  however,  to 
provide  more  adequately  for  the  individual  family  we  shall  always  be 
confronted  with  situations  of  which  the  following  is  an  example: 

Mrs  B has  always  known  the  problems  and  worries  of  an  inade- 
quate income  since  the  time  of  Mr.  B’s  death  eight  years  ago.  Left 
without  savings  and  with  five  small  children  to  support,  the  oldest  then 
fourteen,  and  expecting  to  be  confined  within  two  months,  Mrs.  B 
came  immediately  to  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  for  help.  She  was 
granted  assistance  within  a month  after  her  husband’s  death,  but  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a maximum  grant  was  allotted  her,  she  has  never 
known,  in  eight  years,  freedom  from  worry  and  financial  troubles. 

The  death  of  the  oldest  child,  within  a year  of  that  of  her  husband, 
necessarily  postponed  the  time  when  Mrs.  B could  look  to  her  children 
to  supplement  the  family  income.  Louise,  the  next  oldest,  who  was  12 
when  her  father  died,  left  school  at  the  age  of  15  to  work  in  a clothing 
factory,  contributing  all  of  her  small  earnings  to  the  support  of  the 
family.  Two  years  ago  she  married,  leaving  the  income  more  inade- 
quate than  before. 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  B has  taken  in  washings  to 
try  to  supplement  her  income.  John,  the  oldest  boy,  now  16,  has  sold 
papers  for  three  years,  getting  up  at  five  o’clock  every  morning  and 
working  until  time  tohurry  off  to  school.  When  he  became  16  in  No- 
vember he  left  school  in  order  to  secure  regular  employment  but  has 

*Report  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  1926,  Bulletin  No.  30.  Pages  42-45  inclusive. 

**Report  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  1926,  Bulletin  No.  30.  Pages  39-42  inclusive. 
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been  unable  to  do  so.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  twins,  Donald  and 
David,  now  13,  and  Harper  9,  have  also  been  selling  papers. 

Physically  this  family  is  below  par  with  little  resistance  to  colds. 
Louise  was  undernourished  and  anemic  all  the  while  she  worked.  Grace 
was  naturally  not  strong  but  might  have  been  saved  had  she  had  the 
proper  nourishing  food  and  care.  The  children  now  at  home  are  pale 
and  undernourished  and  Mrs.  B frequently  complains  of  severe  head- 
aches caused  by  worry  over  her  finances.  Until  recently  the  family 
lived  in  two  rooms,  Mrs.  B and  the  four  boys  occupying  the  one  bed- 
room. 

Last  year,  at  the  visitor’s  suggestion,  John  and  Donald  joined  a 
settlement  house  group,  but  this  year  they  were  forced  to  give  it  up 
because  the  family  income  would  not  allow  the  expenditure  of  the 
small  amount  necessary  for  dues  and  carfare  to  and  from  the  settle- 
ment house.  Donald,  who  is  a fun  loving  boy,  deprived  of  his  club  and 
social  group  at  the  settlement,  naturally  looked  elsewhere  for  com- 
panionship and  fell  into  a group  of  neighborhood  boys  whose  families, 
like  Donald’s,  did  not  have  adequate  facilities  for  recreation.  Donald 
finally  landed  in  Juvenile  Court,  charged  with  stealing  auto  acces- 
sories from  a truck,  and  is  now  at  home  on  probation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  problems  in  this  family — health,  behavior, 
suitable  recreation, — may  not  definitely  be  traced  to  one  cause  alone, 
yet  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  inadequate  income  has  been 
a contributory  cause  for  the  many  difficulties  Mrs.  B and  the  children 
have  had  to  work 'against. 

3.  The  waiting  list. 

a.  Recapitulation  of  the  waiting  list  figures  of  the  previous  bien- 
nium. 

On  May  31,  1926,  3,481  families  were  receiving  assistance  and 
nearly  3,700  other  families  who  had  applied  had  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered by  the  boards  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  It  is  generally  the  policy 
of  the  trustees  to  consider  families  in  the  order  of  their  application  and 
to  investigate  each  family  when  its  turn  is  reached  on  the  waiting  list. 
From  the  experience  of  the  past  it  has  been  estimated  that  about  two- 
tliirds  of  the  waiting  list  families  are  found  to  be  eligible  for  assistance 
when  their  circumstances  are  investigated.  The  estimated  eligible 
waiting  list  June  1,  1926,  was,  therefore,  about  2,400  families. 

On  May  31,  1928,  all  but  69  of  the  families  who  had  applied  prior 
to  May  31,  1926,  had  been  disposed  of.  They  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  waiting  list ; were  found  to  have  become  ineligible  when  their  turns 
had  been  reached  on  the  waiting  list ; or  they  had  been  granted  assist- 
ance, either  from  the  $1,000,000  increase  in  appropriation  or  had  been 
given  the  place  of  others  dropped  from  the  pay  roll  because  they  no 
longer  needed  financial  help. 
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b.  The  present  waiting  list. 

A total  of  5,687  applications  came  to  the  attention  of  the  boards 
of  trustees  during  the  biennium  ending  May  31,  1928.  This  number, 
when  compared  with  figures  for  the  previous  biennium,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  898  applications. 

Of  the  5,687  applications  received  between  June  1,  1926,  and 
May  31,  1928,  seventeen  hundred  and  one  were  dismissed  after  inves- 
tigation. The  main  reasons  for  dismissal  were  that  the  families  had 
relatives  who  were  legally  responsible  for  their  support;  they  had  ex- 
cess property  and  money ; or  the  mother  was  receiving  compensation 
for  the  death  of  her  husband.  In  other  instances,  the  investigation 
revealed  that  the  mother  was  an  improper  guardian,  was  mentally  or 
physically  incapacitated  or  was  tubercular.  There  were  also  some 
cases  where  the  mother  refused  to  comply  with  state  policies. 

Assistance  was  granted  to  149  families  but  was  cancelled  during 
the  biennial  period  for  reasons  similar  to  those  given  above. 

In  339  instances  the  families  became  ineligible  after  filing  the  ap- 
plication ; most  of  them  because  of  reasons  such  as  the  death  or  remar- 
riage of  the  mother  or  the  removal  of  the  family  from  the  county.  In 
a number  of  cases  the  children  had  passed  beyond  the  age  of  16  years 
and  in  others  the  home  had  been  broken  up. 

Those  who  were  granted  assistance  and  whose  names  were  still  on 
the  pay  roll  May  31,  1928,  number  1,606. 

The  disposition  of  application  during  the  biennium,  therefore, 
according  to  the  above  analysis,  totals  3,795.  To  the  remaining  1,892 
families,  which  constitutes  the  waiting  list,  should  be  added  the  69 
families  left  over  from  the  previous  biennium,  giving  a total  of  1,961 
families  who  could  not  be  granted  assistance  because  of  inadequate 
funds.  Of  this  number  391  families  had  been  investigated  May  31. 
The  circumstances  of  the  remaining  1,570  had  not  yet  been  investi- 
gated, as  funds  available  at  that  time  were  not  sufficient  to  allow  the 
addition  to  the  pay  roll  of  new  families. 

It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  1,570  uninvesti- 
gated cases  will  qualify  for  assistance.  This  number,  when  including 
the  391  investigated  families  will  constitute  an  approximate  list  of 
1,437  families,  June  1,  1928,  who  cannot  be  aided  until  additional 
funds  are  available. 

Appropriation  Necessary  to  Care  for  All  Eligible  Families 

On  June  1,  1928,  5,278  families  were  receiving  assistance.  The 
estimated  total  number  of  eligible  families  including  the  above  pay  roll 
and  the  estimated  waiting  list  of  1,437  is,  therefore  6,715.  Figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  Supervisor  to  the  last  Legislature  indicated  the 
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need  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  to  adequately  care  for  all 
eligible  families.  There  were  about  3,500  families  on  the  pay  roll  and 
an  estimated  eligible  waiting  list  of  about  2,400  families,  or  a total  of 
5.900  families  eligible  to  assistance.  Since  there  are  now  approximately 
6,715  families,  there  is  every  indication  that  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $4,000,000  is  still  needed. 

Apportionments 

In  former  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  need  for  a 
change  in  the  present  system  of  apportionments,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  distribution  of  the  fund  at  the  present  time,  is  not  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  in  the  individual  counties. 

The  subject  is  now  being  carefully  studied  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  reached. 

ORTHOPAEDIC  UNIT 

The  crippled  children’s  work  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  has 
developed  most  interestingly  during  the  past  two  years.  In  the  last 
biennial  report  it  was  announced  that  the  Department  was  giving 
financial  aid  out  of  its  general  funds  to  a few  carefully  selected  crip- 
pled children’s  clinics,  organized  by  private  agencies,  and  was  also 
adding  to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Children  a trained  physiotherapist 
to  organize  orthopaedic  activities.  This  announced  policy  was  con- 
tinued until  the  Legislature  of  1927  granted  to  the  Orthopaedic  Unit 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare  an  appropriation  of  $55,000.  After 
June  1,  1927,  when  this  appropriation  became  available,  the  Orth- 
opaedic Unit  developed  an  entity  of  its  own,  separate  from  the  central 
unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Children. 

State-aided  Centers 

Before  this  $55,000  appropriation  was  available  the  Department 
had  been  obliged  to  limit  the  number  of  State-aided  Centers  and  the 
amount  of  financial  aid  given  to  each.  During  the  first  year  in  which 
the  monetary  assistance  was  given  from  the  Department’s  general 
funds,  the  Bureau  of  Children  was  primarily  interested  in  stabilizing 
crippled  children’s  work  already  begun.  It  did  not  seek  to  enlarge 
local  activities.  The  original  centers  to  which  small  amounts  were 
granted  were  Somerset,  Butler,  Bloomsburg,  Indiana,  Danville,  Carbon 
County,  Hazleton,  Lebanon,  Philipsburg,  Towanda  and  Wellsboro. 

With  the  appropriation,  however,  of  State  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  field  work,  new  centers  were  added  and  considerably 
larger  amounts  were  granted  to  each  center.  With  the  exception  of 
Bloomsburg,  whose  work  was  affiliated  with  Danville,  the  original  State- 
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aided  centers  were  continued  for  the  second  year  and  Harrisburg, 
Lewistown,  Lock  Haven,  Williamsport,  Schuylkill,  Washington  and 
Uniontown  were  added. 

Staff 

With  the  increased  number  of  applications  for  both  supervisory 
and  financial  State  help,  it  became  evident  that  one  worker  could  not 
meet  the  demands,  and  in  September,  1927,  two  more  field  representa- 
tives were  added  to  the  staff.  The  State  was  then  roughly  districted 
into  eastern,  western  and  central  territories,  each  section  having  a 
resident  worker.  The  senior  worker,  who  also  supervised  the  activities 
of  the  Orthopaedic  Unit,  directed  the  service  from  Harrisburg. 

The  functions  of  the  field  representatives  in  the  Orthopaedic  Unit 
may  generally  be  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  To  plan  concerning  the  crippled  children’s  program  with  in- 
dividuals and  groups  in  communities  where  State-aided  centers  are 
located. 

2.  To  attend  each  State-aided  clinic  in  her  district. 

3.  To  develop  and  encourage  the  keeping  of  adequate  individual 
records  and  of  statistical  data. 

4.  To  help  in  the  planning  for  individual  cases. 

5.  To  stimulate  the  establishment  of  a permanent  local  program 
of  follow-up  and  after  care. 

6.  To  inspect  annually  the  crippled  children’s  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Children. 

7.  To  cooperate  in  a general  educational  program  concerning 
standards  and  methods  of  work,  as  well  as  concerning  the  needs  of 
the  field. 

Development  of  Program 

The  work  of  the  past  two  years  has  been  largely  that  of  observa- 
tion and  study.  Certain  problems  have  become  apparent  which,  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as : need  of  a closer  organization ; need  of  more 
field  representatives  on  the  Unit  staff ; need  of  more  follow-up  workers 
in  local  communities;  and  need  of  uniform  standards  in  clinic  pro- 
cedure. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  voluntary  workers  who 
have  cooperated  so  willingly  with  the  Unit  and  have  given  of  their 
time  and  money  so  generously  in  their  own  localities.  The  Depart- 
ment seeks  in  no  way  to  limit  this  local  initative  and  is  only  looking 
for  the  best  way  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  crippled  children’s 
work  throughout  the  State.  To  develop  an  organized  program  in  which 
there  is  a place  for  every  independent  enterprise,  but  which  will  direct 
all  these  enterprises  towards  the  same  objective,  is  the  aim  of  the 
Orthopaedic  Unit. 
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The  Department  of  Welfare  desires  that  any  State  program  be 
developed  slowly  and  on  a sound  basis ; consequently,  it  has  been  feel- 
ing its  way  in  the  crippled  children’s  field  and  the  Orthopaedic  Unit 
has  been  in  no  haste  to  adopt  hard  and  fast  plans.  In  a field  where 
work  has  sprung  up  in  many  different  localities  with  varying  com- 
munity resources,  and  where  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  clinics  and  after  care  may  be  best  organized,  the  Unit  workers 
have  found  a need  of  adapting  themselves  to  differences  in  method  and 
point  of  view  while  they  make  a thorough  study  of  the  field. 

This  study  having  been  given,  we  can  look  forward  in  the  next 
two  years  to  better  organization  and  greater  accomplishments  in  the 
service  of  Pennsylvania  crippled  children. 
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BUREAU  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

With  the  completion  of  the  biennium  ending  May  31,  1928,  the 
Bureau  of  Mental  Health  has  been  in  existence  for  seven  years.  The 
previous  reports  have  discussed  in  some  detail  the  State-wide  mental 
health  situation,  the  efforts  made  to  improve  conditions,  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  recommendations  for  the  future.  The  fourth  or  present 
report,  while  covering,  of  necessity,  somewhat  the  same  field  in  a similar 
fashion,  will  refer  more  specifically  to  results  of  the  activities  of  the 
past  biennium,  offering  for  consideration  a number  of  statistical  com- 
pilations, with  a brief  review  of  the  needs  and  the  plans  for  meeting 
same. 

SCOPE  OF  ACTIVITIES 

In  the  last  two  reports,  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  was  described  in 
some  detail.  The  organization  chart  included  in  this  report,  graph- 
ically illustrates  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  The  objectives 
may  be  briefly  stated  as,  the  promotion  of  activities  for  prevention  and 
higher  standards  of  care  of  mental  patients  of  all  kinds,  coordinating 
such  State-wide  activities  and  constituting  a central  office  of  record 
and  information. 

PERSONNEL 

Increasing  opportunities  for  service  have  . brought  about  further 
expansion  of  the  bureau  personnel.  In  the  second  half  of  the  bien- 
nium it  became  possible  to  include  in  the  full  time  staff,  a field  psychia- 
trist who  had  been  acting  for  some  months  in  a part  time  capacity. 
This  permitted  the  extension  of  the  neuropsychiatric  consultation  activ- 
ities both  in  mental  clinics  and  in  correctional  institutions. 

In  order  that  greater  emphasis  might  be  placed  upon  the  impor- 
tant deportation  and  transfer  functions  of  the  bureau,  the  secretary  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  chief  of  a section  on  deportations  and  trans- 
fers, with  the  addition  to  the  staff  of  a field  representative  for  investi- 
gation of  alien  cases.  The  latter  combines  institutional  inspection  also 
with  his  special  investigations  as  he  travels  from  hospital  to  hospital. 

Ordinary  Routine 

Each  year,  every  institution  for  mental  patients  has  been  visited 
one  or  more  times  as  was  deemed  necessary.  Included  are  the  mental 
hospitals,  state  owned,  licensed  county  and  private ; the  semi-state  in- 
stitutions such  as  Dixmont  and  Elwyn ; and  the  schools  for  mental  de- 
fectives. During  the  past  biennium  a beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
licensing  of  private  institutions  for  mental  defectves.  This  has  neces- 
sitated the  filing  of  descriptions  of  the  buildings  and  facilities  in  each 
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case,  a statement  as  to  the  credentials  of  those  in  charge,  with  recom- 
mendations and  an  investigation  by  a field  representative.  By  such 
visitation,  the  director  has  become  informed  as  to  conditions  and 
methods  of  the  various  institutions.  Patients  requesting  personal  inter- 
views are  seen  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  stimulating  higher 
standards  of  treatment  and  care. 

The  daily  addition  to  the  record  files  of  data  through  commit- 
ments to  institutions,  clinic  and  other  consultations  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  waiting  lists  to  schools  for  mental  defectives,  constitutes  a 
growing  census  of  mental  patients  of  all  types.  Through  such  a 
census,  although  obviously  never  finished,  the  Commonwealth  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  accurately  informed  as  to  mental  health  and 
the  institutional  requirements. 

Statistics 

With  the  development  of  a departmental  section  on  statistics 
under  the  direction  of  a competent  statistician,  the  accumulated  data 
will  be  adequately  analyzed  and  compiled.  Much  of  the  material,  in- 
cluding the  standard  statistical  cards  of  the  mental  hospitals  and  the 
clinic  records,  is  being  coded  in  preparation  for  machine  tabulation. 
Elsewhere  in  this  report  is  a series  of  statistical  tables  setting  forth 
data  from  the  mental  clinics,  the  mental  hospitals  and  the  schools  for 
mental  defectives.  It  is  planned  to  issue  later  a separate  pamphlet, 
using  these  tables  as  a basis  for  a critical  study  of  the  mental  health 
situation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Educational  Activities 

Informing  the  public  upon  questions  of  mental  health  continues 
to  be  an  important  function  of  the  bureau.  There  have  been  many 
opportunities  for  discussing  mental  health  and  the  activities  of  the 
bureau  before  medical  societies,  parent-teacher  associations,  luncheon 
clubs  and  various  other  socially  minded  groups. 

Attendance  at  Special  Meetings 

The  bureau  has  been  represented  at  various  State  and  National 
association  meetings,  including  the  American  Association  for  the  Study 
of  the  Feebleminded,  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  the  Association  of  Trustees  and 
Superintendents  of  State  and  Incorporated  Institutions,  the  American 
Prison  Association,  the  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association, 
the  State  Nurses’  Association,  the  All-Philadelphia  Conference  on 
Social  Work,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  International  Council  for  the  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children,  American  Recreation  Congress,  Department  of  Superintend- 
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enee  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society. 

Publications 

The  following  were  the  principal  publications  during  the  past 
biennium. 

“Community  Responsibility  and  Mental  Deficiency.”  Proceedings 
of  the  Fiftieth  Annual  session  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  June  3-5-1926. 
“Nurses  Need  for  Psychiatric  Knowledge.”  The  Trained  Nurse  and 
Hospital  Review  Vol.  LXXVIII  No.  2. 

“The  Defective  Delinquent.” 

Danville  Mental  Health  Bulletin  Vol.  4 No.  3. 

“The  Mental  Defective  and  His  Needs.” 

Danville  Mental  Health  Bulletin  Vol.  5 No.  2. 

“Mental  Clinics  in  Relation  to  Crippled  Children.” 

The  Crippled  Child,  Vol.  5 No.  3. 

“The  Mental  Aspects  of  Delinquency  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Penal  Affairs,  January,  1928. 

“Senile  Patients  in  Pennsylvania  Mental  Hospitals.” 

The  Medical  Searchlight.  March,  1928. 

“Pennsylvania’s  Mental  Health  Program.” 

Danville  Mental  Health  Bulletin  Vol.  4,  No.  4. 

“A  Systematic  Music  Program  for  Mental  Hospitals.” 

In  Proceedings  of  American  Psychiatric  Association.  82nd  An- 
nual Meeting,  1926. 

“Educational  Features  of  an  Institutional  Music  Program.” 

Address  at  56th  Annual  Congress  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. Pittsburgh,  1926. 

“Radio  in  Institutions.”  In  Monthly  for  Correctional  Rehabilitation 
in  The  Netherlands,  June,  1927. 

“Music  in  the  Career  of  the  Nurses.”  In  the  Trained  Nurse  and  Hos- 
pital Review.  April,  1928. 

“Music  in  the  Treatment  of  Retarded  Children.”  In  Official  Report, 
Department  of  Superintendence,  February,  1928. 

Revised  clinic  Schedule  No.  28,  December,  1927,  also  from  time  to 
time,  other  bulletins  and  guides  for  use  of  clinic  workers. 

Other  Contributions 

Besides  the  numerous  talks  given  before  the  various  groups  mem- 
tioned  above,  and  the  occasions  when  the  formal  papers  were  read,  sev- 
eral addresses  have  been  given  which  as  yet  have  not  appeared  in 
published  form. 
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“The  Dull  Child — His  Preparation.”  Child  Hygiene  Association  of 
the  Children’s  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

“The  Part  Played  by  Licensed  Attendants  in  Mental  Hygiene.” 

December,  1926,  graduation  exercises,  Harrisburg  State  Hospital. 
“Hospital  Training  and  the  0.  T.  Practice  Pupil.”  A.  0.  T.  A. 
Atlantic  City,  1927. 

“The  Care  of  Mental  Defectives.”  Pittsburgh  Kiwanis  Club,  October, 
1927. 

“The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health.”  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican 
Women,  November,  1927. 

“Mental  Hygiene  and  Guidance.”  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association,  December,  1927. 

“Mental  Hygiene  and  Childhood.”  Inter-County  Conference  for  Child 
Caring  Agencies  at  Johnstown.  March,  1928. 

Legislative  Accomplishments 

During  the  session  of  1927,  there  were  several  legislative  enact- 
ments which  will  have  far  reaching  significance.  Amendments  to  the 
Mental  Health  Act  made  the  parole  period  for  mental  defectives  indef- 
inite (lifetime  if  necessary)  instead  of  limiting  it  to  twelve  months; 
made  it  possible  for  schools  for  mental  defectives  to  establish  colonies ; 
and  outlined  the  procedure  in  the  commitment  of  defective  delinquents. 
Amendments  to  the  Administrative  Code  established  the  State  Colony 
for  Epileptics  at  Selinsgrove  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
building  purposes.  The  Cumberland  Valley  Institution  for  Mental  De- 
fectives (male  defective  delinquents)  was  also  authorized  but  no  appro- 
priation was  made. 


Alien  Insane:  Deportations 

From  June  1,  1927,  to  May  31,  1928,  63  non-resident  mental 
patients  were  sent  to  other  States  and  Countries  as  follows: 


California  2 

Colorado  1 

Connecticut  1 

Delaware  5 

District  of  Columbia  2 

Illinois  1 

Iowa 1 

Maryland  6 

Massachusetts  6 

Michigan  5 

Nebraska  1 

New  Jersey  7 
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New  York  6 

Ohio  6 

Virginia 1 

Washington  1 


Total  States  52 

Other  Countries  . . 11 


63 

Several  of  the  above  were  returned  without  additional  expense 
to  Pennsylvania,  their  transportation  being  paid  by  relatives. 

One  hundred  twenty-one  cases  were  referred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health  by  other  States.  On  investigation,  83  were  found  to 
have  a legal  settlement  here,  and  38  claims  could  not  be  verified.  Two 
are  known  to  belong  to  Pennsylvania,  but  the  local  authorities  refuse 
to  authorize  their  acceptance.  Of  the  83  asknowledged,  41  were  duly 
delivered  to  State  and  County  Hospitals;  one  has  since  died  and  one 
was  discharged  soon  after  his  admission,  leaving  39  still  in  hospitals. 
Six  were  sufficiently  well  to  be  sent  direct  to  their  homes,  and  36 
are  still  unaccounted  for.  (It  is  probable  some  of  these  will  be  re- 
turned some  time  in  June  or  July.) 

There  are  a number  of  patients  belonging  to  Southern  States,  but 
the  authorities  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  claim  to  residence  once  a 
man  or  woman  has  left  the  State.  The  authorities  of  one  state  are 
courteous,  but  refuse  because,  “even  if  claims  to  residence  are  justified 
in  these  particular  cases,  we  cannot  accept  them  because  our  hospitals 
are  already  over-crowded.” 

Investigations  were  also  made  of  non-resident  defective  delinquents 
in  Sleighton  Farm,  Muncy  and  Huntingdon  Reformatory,  with  satis- 
factory results  in  several  cases.  One  was  deported,  one  sent  to  North 
Carolina,  one  to  New  Jersey  and  one  to  New  York. 

From  facts  that  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Section  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  a number  of  defective  delinquents  in  the  insti- 
tutions mentioned,  especially  Pluntingdon,  who  are  non-residents  of 
Pennsylvania  and  are  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  Commonwealth. 
However,  that  is  a matter  which  does  not  come  strictly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  but  when  appealed  to, 
every  assistance  possible  is  given  to  relieve  the  institutions. 

Foreign  Born  Patient  Survey 

With  the  appointment  of  a Field  Representative  this  branch  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  has  been  materially  extended 
adding  to  its  efficiency  and  accomplishment. 
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One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  the  field  representative  was 
a complete  State-wide  survey  of  the  foreign  born  patients  in  the  men- 
tal hospitals.  This  study  has  been  about  completed,  it  having  been 
found  that  on  March  first,  1928,  there  were  out  of  a total  of  26,640 
patients,  6,494  foreign  born,  or  a percentage  of  24  plus.  Of  the  foreign 
born  and  475  of  unknown  nativity,  1886  were  known  to  be  aliens.  Of 
the  aliens  only  a few  appeared  to  be  deportable.  But  in  a consider- 
able number  of  cases,  some  of  the  essential  facts  were  not  obtainable. 

Mental  Clinics 

That  part  of  the  work  of  the  section  on  Mental  Clinics  and  Extra- 
institutional  Supervision  which  is  done  by  the  Field  Representatives 
lias  been  conducted  on  the  whole  along  lines  previously  established, 
having  for  its  major  activities  the  establishment  of  Mental  Health 
Clinics  in  new  territory,  especially  the  rural  sections ; psychological 
examinations  and  follow-up  work  at  the  clinics ; investigations  in  cases 
where  some  mental  defect  or  disease  creates  a problem ; and  super- 
vision of  the  mental  defectives  remaining  in  the  community  or  in 
an  institution  not  primarily  intended  for  defectives. 

The  clinics  have  increased  in  number  to  sixty.  During  the  fiscal 
year  of  1926-1927  the  following  new  ones  were  established : 

Spangler 

Gettysburg 

Butler 

Greensburg 

In  1927-1928  these  new  ones  were  added : 

Somerset  County 
Tioga  County 
Windber 

Wyoming  County 
Potter  County 
Mount  Carmel 

There  has  been  close  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  clinics  with 
other  Departments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  with  all  other  Bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  several  of  the  clinics,  notably 
Somerset,  were  established  as  a direct  result  of  the  work  of  the  Ortho- 
pedic Unit.  Every  clinic  has  been  started  at  the  request  of  some  agency 
in  the  community,  and  at  each  clinic  the  work  has  assumed  constantly 
increasing  proportions,  until  now,  if  as  much  time  is  to  be  given  to  the 
work  as  it  demands,  an  increase  in  the  personnel  is  necessary.  Most  of 
the  clinics  are  held  monthly  in  some  center,  some  are  held  every  other 
month,  and  some  only  occasionally,  in  sections  where  the  social  agencies 
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are  limited  in  number,  when  the  one  worker  may  have  a number  of 
patients  to  be  examined.  In  some  of  the  counties,  the  clinic  goes  from 
one  town  to  another,  to  make  it  convenient  for  different  sections  and 
sometimes  the  clinic  staff  on  its  way  to  or  from  the  clinic  center  has, 
on  request,  visited  a patient  in  a hospital  or  other  institution  or  in  his 
home,  when  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  him  to  the  clinic. 

The  three  field  representatives,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties, 
attended  thirty-nine  of  these  clinics  giving  280  days  to  this  work  in 
1926-1927  and  310  days  in  1927-1928. 

Special  clinics  were  held  in  two  maternity  homes,  the  Florence 
Mission  at  Scranton,  and  the  Gables  at  Upland,  where  a large  num- 
ber of  the  unmarried  mothers  were  found  to  be  defectives. 

Stimulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Children,  several  institutions  caring 
for  dependent  children  asked  for  special  clinics,  and  service  of  this 
sort  was  given  to  these  institutions : 

Bethel  Orphanage,  Osceola 

St.  Nicholas  Orphanage,  Elmhurst 

St.  Mary’s  Orphanage,  Cresson 

St.  John’s  Orphanage,  Cresson 

Beacon  Light  Mission,  Bradford 

Home  of  the  Friendless,  Scranton 

Church  Home  and  Orphanage,  Jonestown 

The  Examinations  at  these  institutions  for  children  presented  so 
many  interesting  problems  in  connection  with  the  work  of  caring  for 
dependent  children,  that  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a special 
article  by  the  psychiatrist  and  the  field  representative  who  did  the 
work.  This  article  is  to  be  printed  for  distribution  to  this  type  of 
institution. 

Special  Examinations 

Besides  these  regular  clinics,  and  even  special  clinics,  there  were 
numerous  requests  for  special  psychological  examinations  in  places 
where  clinic  facilities  were  not  immediately  available  or  where  a special 
type  of  examination  was  desired.  Accordingly  special  examinations 
were  held  for  the  following  agencies: 

Schuylkill  County  Probation  Officer 
Masonic  Home,  Elizabethtown 
Hillside  Home,  Clarks  Summit 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Vandergrift 
Lycoming  County  Children’s  Aid  Society 
Dauphin  County  Probation  Officer 
Baptist  Orphanage,  Pittsburgh 
Cumberland  County  Probation  Officer 
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Soldiers  Orphans  Home,  Scotland 
Burgess  of  Apollo 
Klan  Haven  Home 
Moose  Lodge  of  Tamaqua 
Catholic  Charities  of  Greensburg 
Westmoreland  County  Home 
Frick  Coal  Company 
Easton  Social  Service  League 
Hershey  Industrial  School 
Dauphin  County  Jail 
Inter-racial  Committee 
Westmoreland  County  Jail 
Cumberland  County  Jail 
Indiana  Training  School 

Westmoreland  County  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  County  Jail 

Schuylkill  County  Jail 

Moose  Lodge  of  Huntingdon 

Torrance  State  Hospital 

Norristown  State  Hospital 

Sleighton  Farm 

Glen  Mills 

Associated  Aid,  Harrisburg 
Blakely  Home 

Susquehanna  Public  Schools 
American  Red  Cross,  Jeannette 
State  Industrial  Home 

From  two  to  three  days  in  time  is  devoted  to  the  work  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  as  formerly.  Every  boy  who 
makes  an  I.  Q.  of  below  65  on  the  Terman  Group  Test  as  applied  by 
the  school  at  the  Reformatory,  is  given  an  individual  Stanford-Binet 
test,  and  all  who  fall  below  75,  are  given  a performance  test  to  elim- 
inate any  possibility  of  their  being  rated  too  low  because  of  a language 
handicap,  reading  difficulty,  and  so  on.  In  1926-1927  the  number  of 
boys  examined  individually  was  309.  In  1927-1928,  the  number  was 
386.  The  Reformatory  population  has  been  increasing  steadily  with 
the  industrial  depression  and  the  consequent  unemployment,  and  na- 
turally the  slower,  duller  employes  are  the  ones  to  be  laid  off  first,  and 
the  ones  who  find  it  most  difficult  to  get  new  jobs. 

Waiting  Lists 

The  Bureau  has  continued  whenever  possible  to  investigate  all 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  State  Schools  and  the  State  Village. 
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In  1926-1927  we  reported  on  682  applicants;  in  1927-1928  on  606  ap- 
plicants. While  a constantly  increasing  number  of  defectives  are  seen 
at  the  clinics  before  recommendation  for  institutional  care  is  made, 
I here  are  still  some  centers  in  which  there  are  no  clinics,  where  the 
type  of  case  to  be  handled  by  the  institutions  is  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. Therefore  it  is  still  necessary  to  scrutinize  these  applications 
carefully.  For  instance  in  one  county  where  an  intensive  study  of 
the  waiting  list  was  made  prior  to  the  opening  of  additional  facilities 
in  one  of  the  schools,  58  applications  were  investigated  during  one 
month.  Of  the  58,  only  five  were  urgent  and  necessary  cases,  and 
included  in  the  other  53  were  11  definitely  diagnosed  cases  of  mental 
disease,  now  being  cared  for  in  the  County  Hospital.  It  is  many  times 
a much  easier  matter  for  an  agency  dealing  with  a child  who  is 
rather  dull  and  troublesome,  to  make  an  application  for  a state  school 
than  to  spend  the  time  on  intensive  case  work  that  would  be  the  means 
of  re-adjusting  the  child  in  the  community.  There  is  still  the  feeling 
that  a low  grade  child  is  necessarily  an  institutional  case,  regardless  of 
his  home  conditions.  If  the  circumstances  at  home  are  considered, 
this  type  of  child  can  often  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  community  with 
less  harm  to  himself  and  to  others  than  can  the  moron,  or  high  grade 
defective.  As  an  example,  there  was  the  case  recently  of  a child  who 
does  not  walk  or  talk  and  needs  only  a custodial  care  which  can  be 
adequately  given  by  the  mother,  who  is  herself  only  a moron,  and 
can  not  tell  offhand  the  number  of  her  children.  The  family  has  two 
other  children  cared  for  in  state  institutions,  and  even  if  the  mother 
“does  not  have  a chance  to  get  out  much,”  it  is  not  a valid  reason 
for  asking  the  public  to  assume  the  additional  expense  of  the  care  of 
this  child. 


Community  Supervision 

As  the  number  of  clinics  increases,  of  necessity  less  time  can  be 
spent  in  the  active  supervision  of  the  defectives  in  the  community, 
until  the  personnel  is  increased.  In  1926  there  were  754  cases  to  carry 
over,  and  added  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1926-1927,  the  number  of  291. 
During  this  year  146  cases  could  be  closed,  because  of  admission  to 
institutions,  removal  from  the  State,  death  or  some  changed  condition, 
leaving  899  active  cases  to  supervise.  In  1927-1928  there  were  added 
434  new  cases.  The  increased  facilities  at  Polk  and  Laurelton  made 
it  possible  to  secure  admission  for  a large  number  of  necessary  cases, 
and  234  cases  were  closed,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  there  are 
1099  cases  on  the  active  supervisory  list. 

This  number  of  cases,  of  course,  cannot  receive  supervision  in  the 
detailed  sense  of  the  word;  it  is  not  even  possible  to  visit  the  homes 
very  regularly,  and  much  of  the  supervision  is  with  the  agency  that  is 
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working  with  the  patient,  instructing  them  in  methods  of  procedure, 
care,  follow-up  and  so  on.  In  spite  of  the  large  number,  personal  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  a number  of  cases,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts  and  to  cases  that  move  from  one  part  of  the  state  to  another. 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  secure  commitments,  particularly 
for  the  high  grade  girl  even  after  she  has  been  accepted  by  Laurelton. 
Some  committing  agencies  cannot  believe  that  such  a girl  is  defective, 
some  officials  will  not  spend  any  money  for  prevention,  but  will  prefer 
to  allow  these  girls  to  marry  and  perhaps  bring  more  defective  children 
into  the  world,  just  as  long  as  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  county. 
In  other  instances,  the  interested  agency  will  not  bring  the  case  into 
court  for  fear  of  being  unpopular  with  the  family.  The  most  notorious 
case  of  this  sort  was  that  of  a girl  whose  application  was  filed  by  a 
family  society,  the  secretary  of  which  definitely  said  they  were  not  a 
committing  agency.  When  the  girl  Avas  accepted  by  Laurelton,  the 
blanks  went  to  this  agency  which  had  filed  the  application,  but  they 
Avould  not  take  up  the  case.  The  probation  officer  said  the  girl  A\ras 
not  under  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  she  would  not  take  the  case.  A 
number  of  other  agencies  kneAv  the  family,  but  none  AA'Ould  act.  As  a 
result  the  girl  stayed  in  the  community,  and  now  has  an  illegitimate 
child. 

Many  of  the  cases  that  are  investigated  and  taken  under  super- 
vision need  institutional  care  at  once  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
procure  this,  especially  in  the  Pennhurst  district,  where  the  problem 
for  the  social  agencies  has  become  overAAdielming  because  of  the  lack  of 
facilities.  As  a result  it  is  found  that  the  institutions  for  delincpients 
are  filled  with  mental  defectives,  and  the  work  of  these  institutions 
hampered  because  of  the  unsuitable  type  of  child  committed. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  routine  neuropsychiatric 
examinations  at  the  State  Industrial  Home  and  Sleighton  Farm,  and 
occasional  examinations  at  Glen  Mills,  a study  is  being  made  of  the 
defectives  at  those  institutions  which  will  show  hoAV  early  the  defect 
was  recognized,  Avhat  use  Avas  made  of  community  clinic  facilities  for 
accurate  diagnosis,  Iioav  many  of  the  defectives  Avere  in  special  classes, 
what  attempt  Avas  made  to  secure  the  proper  sort  of  institutional  treat- 
ment and  so  on.  It  is  the  hope  that  this  may  lead  case  working  agencies 
to  adopt  some  of  the  technic  of  dealing  with  mental  defectives. 

As  the  Avork  touches  so  many  fields  of  social  work,  it  has  been  the 
endeavor  to  keep'  in  touch  Avith  developments  in  the  various  fields  of 
education,  child  care,  and  so  on,  and  whenever  possible  to  attend  con- 
ferences in  these  fields. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  as  to  meetings  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau.  At  a meeting  of  the  JeAvish  agencies  in 
Philadelphia  at  which  a representative  was  invited  to  confer  on  the 
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question  of  the  training  of  the  high  grade  defective  or  borderline  case 
along  trade  lines,  it  was  decided  that  the  problem  was  an  educational 
one,  which  should  be  handled  by  the  public  school  systems  and  not 
necessitate,  as  first  thought,  the  establishment  of  a new  type  of  state  or 
private  institution. 

Examination  op  Delinquents  by  Field  Psychiatrist 

Neuropsychiatric  and  psychological  examinations  of  all  admissions 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  and  to  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Women  within  the  first  sixty  days  of  their  institutional  resi- 
dence have  been  continued  and  have  proven  of  unquestionable  advan- 
tage. 

Of  the  last  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  admissions  to  Muncy, 
sixty-three  or  nearly  30%  have  been  found  unsuitable  for  training  with 
normals  at  that  institution  because  of  mental  defect.  In  many  of  these 
cases  admission  to  one  of  the  State  Schools  for  mental  defectives  has 
been  arranged,  permitting  the  institution  to  admit  better  selected  cases 
and  to  function  more  efficiently  than  would  be  possible  with  a mixed 
population  of  normals  and  defectives.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Welfare,  a minimum  mental  age  of  eleven  years  was  fixed  by 
this  institution  and  as  soon  as  this  ruling  is  understood  by  the  commit- 
ting authorities,  it  should  relieve  Muncy  of  the  burden  of  dealing  with 
those  lower  grade  defectives,  and  of  the  correspondence  and  labor  of 
arranging  for  the  acceptance  of  the  patient  at  a State  school  for  mental 
defectives. 

At  Huntingdon,  among  the  last  twelve  hundred  seventy  admis- 
sions were  seventy-five  white  and  twenty  colored  defective  delinquents 
or  7.4%  of  the  total  admissions.  During  the  same  period  one  hundred 
twenty-five  white  and  nineteen  colored  low  grade  defectives  were  found 
comprising  11.3%  of  the  admissions.  Eighteen  per  cent.,  at  least,  of 
the  admissions  at  Huntingdon  are  therefore  urgently  in  need  of 
training  in  an  institution  for  defectives  rather  than  among  normals. 
This  condition  is  even  more  apparent  at  the  bays’  school  at  Glen  Mills, 
which  receives  a large  number  of  defectives  from  the  Philadelphia 
district.  This  condition  emphasizes  two  things — first,  the  need  for 
education  of  the  committing  authorities  in  the  matter  of  mental  de- 
fect, and  second,  the  need  for  the  proposed  institution  for  defective 
delinquents. 

Attempt  is  being  made  to  attack  the  problem  of  crime  and  the 
criminal  from  two  angles.  A study  is  being  made  of  the  twelve  hun- 
dred seventy  consecutive  admissions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Reformatory  and  of  over  four  hundred  admissions  to  other  correctional 
training  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  hope  that  light  may  be  shed 
upon  aspects  of  the  problem.  In  addition  to  this,  after  consideration 
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of  the  report  of  the  National  Crime  Commission  upon  the  study  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  police  force  of  a large  city,  and  with  a recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  mental  hazards  of  motoring,  additional  meas- 
ures were  inaugurated. 

Motor  Patrol  Intelligence  Test 

A series  of  talks  on  mental  hazards  of  motoring  was  prepared  and 
is  being  given  to  groups  of  candidates  at  the  Highway  Patrol  Training 
School,  and  a group  intelligence  test  is  being  given  to  the  incoming 
classes  of  candidates  at  the  School  to  assist  the  instructors  in  eliminating 
candidates  of  low  grade  mentality  and  in  evaluating  the  capacity  of 
those  of  higher  grade.  It  is  presumed  that  when  the  value  of  these 
measures  becomes  apparent  they  can  be  extended  to  include  candidates 
for  training  in  the  State  constabulary.  Acknowledgement  is  made  of 
his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  nervous  and  mental  handicaps  of 
drivers  and  applicants  for  license  by  the  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
who  has  frequently  referred  questionable  cases  to  the  mental  health 
clinics  for  examination  and  opinion. 

Other  Activities  of  Field  Psychiatrist 

Instruction  along  mental  hygiene  lines  is  being  given  to  the  class 
of  nurses  at  the  Philipsburg  State  Hospital  and  to  the  students  at  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

With  view  to  closer  cooperation  and  to  more  cordial  relationships 
with  the  schools  for  mental  defectives  and  with  Laurelton  State  Village, 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  examine  cases  of  doubtful  suitability  and 
of  doubtful  urgency  and  to  report  the  findings  in  detail  to  the  insti- 
tution in  question.  Special  examinations  of  this  nature  have  been 
made  at  the  Odd  Fellows’  Home  in  Sunbury,  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Welfare, 
at  the  House  of  Detention,  Municipal  Court,  Philadelphia,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Juvenile  Aid  Society,  at  the  Salvation  Army  Home,  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  Sheltering  Arms  and  at  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Home  in 
Germantown,  at  the  House  of  Detention,  Chester,  at  the  Florence 
Crittenten  Home,  Scranton,  and  at  the  Dauphin  County  Jail. 

In  Philadelphia,  contacts  are  being  continued  with  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  with  the  Neurological  Clinic  of  the  University  Hos- 
pital, with  the  Speech  Clinic  of  the  Psychological  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Depart- 
ment for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  and  with  the  Wills  Eye  Hos- 
pital. Patients  requiring  hospitalization  or  prolonged  hospital  study 
and  treatment  are  referred,  through  the  family  physician,  to  these  clin- 
ics from  time  to  time  and  the  uniform  courtesy  and  assistance  received 
from  the  staffs  of  these  institutions  is  cheerfully  acknowledged. 
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Pardon  Board  Cases 

The  State  Board  of  Pardons  has  continued  to  refer  prisoners 
awaiting  electrocution  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  mental  condition  where 
mental  abnormality  is  alleged  or  apparently  exists.  During  the  past 
biennium  four  such  cases  were  examined. 

Occupational  Therapy 

Decided  progress  has  been  made  in  occupational  therapy  activities 
in  some  respects,  in  others  there  has  been  a marked  let  down.  Factors 
making  continued  progress  more  difficult  have  been  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  qualified  occupational  therapists  by  no  means  meets  the  de- 
mand ; in  many  cases,  hospitals  are  located  in  rural  localities  which 
are  unattractive  to  the  workers,  and  in  many  of  the  hospitals,  inade- 
quate living  quarters  are  provided.  As  a consequence,  the  occupa- 
tional therapy  personnel  shift  about  considerably  although  on  the 
whole  the  salaries  are  fair  enough. 

In  County  Hospitals 

it 

Out  of  thirteen  licensed  county  hospitals,  seven  are  not  function- 
ing with  occupational  therapy  departments.  But  in  those  where  such 
activities  are  established,  gains  have  been  made  in  improved  policies 
and  detailed  administration. 

In  State  Hospitals 

On  the  other  hand,  four  of  the  State  hospitals  have  very  good 
occupational  activities.  In  two  others  the  quality  of  the  work  has 
slumped  some  while  the  two  remaining  do  not  have  such  departments. 

Practice  Pupils  in  Mental  Hospitals 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  field  representative  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Philadelphia  Occupational  Therapy  School,  oc- 
cupational therapy  practice  pupils  are  received  in  two  state  and  one 
county  mental  hospitals.  Such  affiliations  afford  an  excellent  field  for 
practical  work  in  occupational  therapy  and  should  assist  the  mental 
hospitals  in  developing  personnel. 

Occupational  Therapy  in  General  Hospitals 

The  field  representative,  in  cooperation  with  the  departmental 
nursing  consultant  who  appreciated  the  importance  of  occupation  to 
the  general  hospital  patient,  brought  about  some  very  significant  as- 
sociated activities.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  occupational 
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therapy  have  been  given  to  the  nurses  of  three  State  general  hospitals 
and  individual  lessons  have  been  given  to  ninety  nurses  of  State-aid 
hospitals. 

EUROPEAN  TRIP  OF  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 

In  an  extended  European  trip,  the  field  representative  took  every 
opportunity  to  visit  centers  and  observe  the  activities  wherever  oc- 
cupational therapy  was  being  carried  on.  Among  the  institutions  and 
organizations  visited  were  the  Royal  Hospitals  at  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen ; the  private  hospitals  at  Riccarto  Barr,  Scotland ; Invalid  Chil- 
dren’s  Aid  Association,  London,  whose  organization  comprises  twenty 
paid  secretaries  and  900  volunteer  workers ; School  for  Physically  De- 
fective Children  at  Peckham  District,  London;  Institution  for  Mental 
Defectives,  Epsom ; St.  Bartholomews  and  Holloway  Sanitarium,  Lon- 
don; Stratford-on-Avon  School  of  Weaving  for  Crippled  Girls;  Weav- 
ing and  Special  Crafts  Shop,  London ; Tapestry  and  Special  Crafts 
Shops,  Paris. 

As  one  result  of  this  trip  abroad,  the  Philadelphia  Occupational 
Therapy  School  has  granted  a scholarship  to  a volunteer  London  hos- 
pital worker  and  a fund  for  maintenance  while  training  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  expectations  that  she  will  return  for  pioneer  occupa- 
tional therapy  service  in  London.  Pennsylvania  State  mental  hospitals 
will  train  this  worker  in  her  practice  work  with  mental  patients. 

Music  and  Allied  Activities 

During  the  past  two  years  the  field  representative  for  music  and 
allied  activities  has  been  engaged  in  the  further  development  and  sys- 
tematization of  a State  Welfare  Music  Program.  This  is  conceived 
as  part  of  a larger  general  program  of  mental  treatment  and  hygiene, 
of  which  the  purpose  is,  through  the  leading  out  (educare)  of  the 
innate  individual  aesthetic  trends  and  abilities,  to  assist  the  individuals 
and  the  groups  to  a higher  physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  social 
integration. 

The  musical  welfare  work  is,  therefore,  a subject  of  recreational 
education.  This  promotes  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  personality 
through  the  utilization  of  liberated  energetic  preferences. 

Place  in  Institutional  Organization 

To  prevent  its  drifting  in  an  independent  aloofness  from  the 
medical  and  socializing  purposes  and  methods  of  the  institutions,  the 
musical  activities  during  the  past  two  years  were  worked  out  as  de- 
tails of : 
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(a)  The  re-educatie  •d  medical  program  of  hospitals  under  super- 
vision of  a coordinating  medical  officer  as  therapeutic  leader 
and  adviser. 

(b)  The  socialization  program  of  schools,  reformatories,  and  per- 
sons as  a part  of  their  educational  departments. 

Methods 

In  a limited  number  of  typical  institutions,  representative  of  the 
total  field,  experimental  programs  were  developed  and,  after  testing, 
incorporated  into  the  routine  schedules.  Several  other  institutions 
were  visited  occasionally  and  assisted  as  to  needs. 

So  far,  service  has  been  given  to  the  following: 

Allentown  State  Hospital. 

Norristown  State  Hospital. 

Harrisburg  State  Hospital. 

County  Mental  Hospital  at  Retreat. 

Pittsburgh  City  Home  and  Hospital. 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Philadelphia. 

Pennhurst  State  School  for  Mental  Defectives. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia. 

Western  State  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh. 

Rockview  State  Penitentiary  at  Bellefonte. 

Pennsylvania  State  Training  School  at  Morganza. 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy. 

In  the  Mental  Hospital  Service  special  attention  was  given  in  this 
biennium  to  the  possibilities  of  musical  work  with  the  so-called  “back- 
ward” patients,  the  prolonged  disturbed  cases.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  many  of  these  can  be  reached  by  simple  types  of  musical  activity, 
such  as  dancing,  singing,  and  rhythm,  and  band  work,  and  that  these 
have  a beneficial  influence  on  the  conduct  and  lessening  of  destructive- 
ness of  the  participating  individuals  and  groups. 

The  admission  of  juvenile  mental  patients  and  the  recent  inaugu- 
ration of  a special  mental  hospital  division  for  these  children,  are 
necessitating  the  organization  of  specialized  educational  activities,  and 
the  hospital  music  program  has  been  extended  commensurately  to  meet 
the  additional  demand  for  recreational-educational  individual  and 
group  work. 


Music  Program  for  Mental  Defectives 

A systematized  music  program  for  the  Schools  for  the  Mental  De- 
fectives is  in  process  of  development.  Preparatory  studies  based 
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partly  on,  and  in  due  recognition  of,  what  has  already  been  achieved 
in  this  field,  combined  with  further  experiments  now  in  progress, 
promise  a program  as  many  sided  as  that  of  the  mental  hospitals. 
Musical  activities  to  benefit  the  largest  possible  number  and  type  of 
patients  are  now  organized.  Particular  participation  is  based  on  in- 
dividual aptitudes  and  idiasyncrasies,  determined  by  preliminary  ex- 
amination and  observation.  Here  again,  the  music  work  is  conceived 
as  a detail  of  the  institutional  mental  hygiene  socialization  work. 

In  Correctional  Schools 

Special  effort  has  been  made  during  the  period  of  this  report  to 
develop  on  a progressive  basis  the  “upper  end’’  of  the  correctional 
schools.  Among  the  so-called  juvenile  delinquents  are  various  grades 
of  mentalities  and  personalities,  and  consequently  of  educational  and 
social  possibilities.  The  higher  grades  deserve  and  need  more  attention 
than  has  been  given  to  them  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  a privilege  to  demonstrate  during  this  period  that 
artistic  activities,  calling  for  free-will  contributions  of  innate  talents 
cause  among  the  correctional  population  voluntary  discipline  of  an 
idealistic  and  socializing  nature,  and  bring  forward  even  the  most  un- 
expected mental  gifts  and  virtues  of  character  among  the  prisoners, 
so  that  it  has  been  possible  to  do  justice,  by  the  joint  effort  of  the 
institutional  populations,  to  musical  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
Greek  and  English  classics. 

Nurses  and  Music 

The  serious  and  multiple  duties  of  the  nurse  and  student  nurse 
ask  for  a recreation  which  is  both  fascinating  and  cultural.  Such  di- 
version will  benefieally  affect  the  nurse’s  attitude  both  toward  her 
official  and  her  private  life. 

The  Field  Representative  has  been  increasingly  invited  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  Nurses’  Glee  Clubs,  conduct  courses  in  music  and 
nursing,  and  give  addresses  to  such  bodies  as  the  League  of  Nurses’ 
Education  in  Philadelphia  and  the  New  York  League  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, and  Education  of  Institutional  Directors  of  Music.  The 
growth  of  this  work  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the  developing 
of  the  right  type  of  musical  directors  for  the  institutions.  The 
most  desirable  personality  for  this  purpose  has  been  found  to  be 
the  experienced  public  school  music  teacher  to  whom  is  given  some 
special  training  and  subsequent  guidance.  Several  such  musical  direc- 
tors have  been  appointed  and  are  functioning  with  excellent  results 
in  a number  of  institutions. 
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The  splendid  cooperation  of  several  of  the  institutions  and  their 
music  directors  has  made  possible  the  beginning  of  a study  of  the 
aesthetic  trends  and  their  relation  to  social  adjustments  and  maladjust- 
ments. A system  of  reporting  expedites  this  part  of  the  program. 

In  Ungraded  Classes 

The  fields  of  mental  therapy  and  hygiene  and  public  school  educa- 
tion become  more  and  more  inter-woven.  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
Music  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  the  field 
representative  has  made  a study  of,  and  done  considerable  lecturing 
on,  the  subject  of  a music  program  for  the  ungraded  classes  of  the 
public  schools,  addressing  the  Educational  Convention  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  This  program  has  been  based  on  the  psychiatric  or 
psycho-therapeutic  point  of  view  and  technic  obtained  in  the  mental 
institutions,  and  applied  according  to  the  needs  of  the  deviating  school 
child.  As  such,  this  work  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the 
preventive  community  work  by  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health. 

During  the  past  two  years  a great  number  of  public  lectures, 
averaging  two  and  three  a week,  have  been  given  by  the  representative 
on  such  subjects  as  music  in  relation  to  mental  hygiene,  the  home, 
practical  life,  the  school,  the  adolescent,  the  deviating  child,  social 
hygiene,  and  so  forth,  to  organizations  such  as  mothers’,  women’s,  and 
child-study  clubs,  social  industrial,  office,  and  mill  workers’  clubs, 
choral  and  symphonic  groups.  Addresses  w^ere  read  at  the  82nd  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  in  1926  and  in 
1928  at  the  56th  Annual  American  Prison  Congress,  the  13tli  American 
Recreation  Congress,  and  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Through  correspondence,  reprints 
and  articles,  the  foreign  welfare  interests  of  England,  Germany,  France, 
The  Netherlands,  South  Africa,  and  British  Indian,  were  kept  in  close 
touch  with  developments. 

Sesqui-Centennial  Mental  Health  Day 

During  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  in  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember 5,  1926,  was  designated  as  Mental  Health  Day.  Dr.  H.  I. 
Klopp,  of  the  Allentown  State  Hospital,  Dr.  H.  W.  Mitchell,  of  the 
Warren  State  Hospital  and  Dr.  William  A.  White,  of  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  director  spoke  on  various  phases 
of  mental  hygiene.  A group  of  children  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
stitution for  Mental  Defectives  at  Byberry  contributed  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  audience  by  their  excellent  singing  and  dancing. 
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Throughout  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration  there  was  an  ex- 
hibit, depicting  by  life  size  figures  the  contrast  between  custodial  care 
of  mental  patients  many  years  ago  and  the  present  modern  hospital 
treatment.  There  were  also  shown  a number  of  charts  and  photo- 
graphs of  activities  in  mental  hospitals  and  schools  for  mental  defec- 
tives and  the  already  mentioned  occupational  therapy  exhibit. 


General  Conditions  in  Mental  Hospitals 

During  the  past  biennium,  general  conditions  in  the  mental  hos- 
pitals have  been  much  improved.  For  instance,  there  has  been  an 
elimination  of  most  of  the  remaining  fire  hazards,  thus  to  a large 
extent  safeguarding  both  patients  and  employees  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions. 

Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  more  modern  facili- 
ties for  the  treatment  of  patients.  A reception  building  has  been  about 
completed  at  the  Torrance  State  Hospital.  A reception  building  has 
been  authorized  and  the  plans  made  for  the  Warren  State  Hospital. 
In  recognition  of  the  increasing  number  of  juvenile  mental  patients, 
a children’s  building  has  been  authorized  for  the  Allentown  State 
Hospital  and  will  be  erected  within  the  next  few  months. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  providing  for  special  types  of 
patients.  For  instance,  plans  have  been  approved  for  buildings  for 
tuberculosis  cases,  one  for  men  at  Norristown,  one  for  women  at 
Wernersville,  and  one  for  men  at  Danville. 

A long  needed  assembly  building  has  been  authorized  at  Penn- 
hurst.  In  a number  of  institutions  urgently  required  additional  quar- 
ters for  officers  and  employees  have  been  provided. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1927,  a total  of  734  beds  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  466  beds  for  mental  defectives  were  authorized.  In 
addition,  there  were  provided  120  beds  for  epileptics  at  Selinsgrove. 

Selinsgrove  Colony  for  Epileptics 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Selinsgrove  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  with  a sufficient  appropriation 
to  build  three  farm  colony  houses  each  with  a capacity  of  forty 
patients.  It  is  expected  that  patients  will  be  received  at  least  by 
January,  1929.  The  need  for  a special  institution  for  epileptics  has 
long  been  recognized.  Up  to  this  time,  the  only  State-owned  places  for 
the  treatment  of  these  unfortunate  persons  have  been  the  mental 
hospitals  and  the  schools  for  mental  defectives.  It  is,  indeed,  gratifying 
to  see  suitable  facilities  at  last  being  made  available. 
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Temporary  Emergency  Construction 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  and  with  the  object 
of  reducing  as  much  as  possible  the  waiting  lists  in  the  institutions  for 
mental  defectives,  several  temporary  buildings  have  been  erected  at 
the  Polk  State  School.  One  of  these,  the  ready-made  asbestos  type 
of  building  used  for  public  school  purposes,  has  proven  to  be  particu- 
larly satisfactory.  This  temporary  construction  has  enabled  Polk  to 
admit  in  a short  time  a large  number  from  the  waiting  list  and  house 
them  at  a cost  about  what  the  interest  would  be  on  the  permanent 
construction  required  for  an  equal  number  of  patients.  It  must  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  this  construction  is  only  a temporary  ex- 
pedient, for  use  until  the  permanent  building,  now  under  way,  has 
become  available  for  occupancy. 

Progress  in  Treatment 

Important  as  are  the  housing  needs  for  patients,  standards  of 
treatment  have  not  been  neglected.  As  in  other  states,  encouraging 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  general  paralysis  by 
malaria.  A decided  reduction  in  the  amount  of  mechanical  restraint 
and  seclusion  has  indicated  greater  attention  to  individual  patients  and 
better  facilities  for  occupation.  A number  of  the  large  hospitals  have 
completely  abolished  mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion  through  such 
means  as  hydrotherapy,  occupation  and  individual  nursing  attention. 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  paroled  patients  also  indicates  a more 
constant  and  vigorous  effort  to  promote  restoration  and  the  return  to 
the  community  of  those  patients  capable  of  living  outside  of  the  hos- 
pital. There  is,  however,  a marked  variation  in  the  number  on  parole 
from  the  different  hospitals,  the  average  being  7.8  per  cent,  only  one 
hospital  having  as  high  as  19  per  cent.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that 
most  of  the  hospitals  might  increase  the  number  of  patients  on  parole, 
exercising,  of  course,  due  care  as  to  whether  each  patient  is  well 
enough  to  leave  the  hospital.  In  order  to  carry  out  a successful  parole 
program,  there  are  needed  an  alert  medical  staff,  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  patients  possibly  well  enough  to  go  home,  particularly 
among  those  who  work,  and  a competent  social  service  department. 

Parole  of  Mental  Defectives 

In  this  connection,  the  schools  for  mental  defectives  deserve  special 
commendation.  The  extent  to  which  the  so-called  feeble-minded  may 
be  trained,  and  the  success  with  which  these  patients  can  carry  one, 
either  going  out  to  work  in  private  homes  by  the  way,  or  placed  out 
on  prolonged  parole,  in  selected  homes,  are  indeed  revelations  and  most 
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encouraging.  In  this  way,  mentally  deficient  patients  after  a period 
of  observation  and  training,  may  return  to  a more  nearly  normal  mode 
of  living,  may  become  more  or  less  self-supporting  and  thus  safely 
make  way  for  more  urgent  cases  on  the  waiting  lists. 

Graduate  Course  for  Physicians 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School,  Postgraduate  De- 
partment, has  continued  to  provide  a six  weeks  course  for  mental  hos- 
pital assistant  physicians.  The  State  service  has  been  very  appreciative 
of  this  opportunity  for  the  broader  training  of  the  assistant  medical 
officers.  This  course,  first  conducted  in  1923,  has  been  again  offered 
for  the  fall  of  1928. 

Institutional  Needs 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Welfare  in  a pamphlet  entitled  “A  Ten 
Year  Building  Program  for  State  Institutions”  has  discussed  in  detail 
the  needs  of  the  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  mental  patients, 
outlining  a ten-year  program  as  evolved  from  the  series  of  surveys  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  superintendents.  Particularly  urgent  are 
the  continued  development  of  Torrance,  Laurelton  and  Selinsgrove. 
The  Torrance  State  Hospital  needs  extensive  expansion  in  order  to 
meet  the  urgent  demands  for  accommodatoins  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  The  Laurelton  State  Village  is  still  far  from  meeting  ade- 
quately the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded  women  of  child-bearing  age. 
Only  a beginning  has  been  made  towards  sufficient  accommodations  for 
epileptics  at  Selinsgrove. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  the  most  urgent  call  for  in- 
stitutional expansion  is  at  the  Pennhurst  State  School.  Although 
drawing  from  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  State,  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  accommodations  at  Pennhurst  for  some  years. 

In  many  institutions,  the  inadequacy  of  the  quarters  for  both 
officers  and  employees  seriously  hampers  all  activities  and  makes  it 
difficult  either  to  obtain  or  retain  high  class  personnel. 

An  Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents 

If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  counteracting  the  growing  problem  of 
delinquency  and  crime,  certainly  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  ade- 
quately at  least  the  known  factors.  Instead  of  releasing  back  to  the 
community  at  the  expiration  of  varying  sentences  persons  who  are 
obviously  so  feeble-minded  as  to  be  unable  to  make  a satisfactory  ad- 
justment, there  should  be  a place  for  the  continued  and  indefinite  cus- 
todial supervision  and  training  of  such  individuals.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
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pose  that  the  Cumberland  Valley  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives  was 
authorized  in  1927  and  it  is  hoped  that  a sufficient  appropriation  will 
be  made  available  so  that  the  institution  can  be  started  soon. 

State  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

In  any  State-wide  plan  to  meet  the  problem  of  mental  disease  and 
defect,  no  means  believed  to  be  useful  in  finding  out  the  condition  of 
the  patient  and  in  promoting  restoration  can  be  neglected  by  Pennsyl- 
vania. Other  states  have  recognized  the  need  for  the  so-called  psycho- 
pathic or  psychiatric  hospital  and  two  such  institutions,  one  for  the 
Pittsburgh  region  and  one  for  Philadelphia,  are  important  parts  of  the 
mental  health  program.  These  hospitals  do  not  relieve  the  general 
mental  hospital  of  the  responsibility  of  being  prepared  to  treat  all 
kinds  of  mental  patients.  The  psychiatric  hospitals,  however,  are 
designed  to  be  centres  of  leadership,  for  the  intensive  study  and  vigor- 
ous treatment  of  selected  groups  of  patients,  for  research  and  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  nurses  and  other  personnel.  Such  psychiatric 
hospitals  should  be  located  near  or  in  close  relationship  with  a well 
equipped  general  hospital  and  medical  school,  in  order  that  the  full 
benefit  of  complete  facilities  both  for  treatment  and  instruction  may  be 
made  available.  Such  an  institution  will  offer  courses  for  the  training 
of  the  medical  personnel  of  the  mental  hospitals,  the  training  being- 
made  a requisite  for  promotion.  Once  such  facilities  are  well  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  stimulation  to  a higher  type  of  treatment  and  un- 
doubted progress  towards  mental  health  for  the  State  as  a whole. 

Proposed  Legislation 

Besides  the  enactments  required  to  bring  about  the  various  rec- 
ommendations outlined  in  this  report,  several  other  measures  of  far 
reaching  importance  are  being  considered  for  presentation. 

Mental  Examination  of  Certain  Persons 

In  a further  effort  to  reduce  crime  and  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
stigma  attached  to  the  present  system  of  procedure  where  mental  ab- 
normality is  an  issue,  it  is  proposed  to  bring  about  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  the  routine  mental  examination  of  all  prisoners  ac- 
cused of  a capital  crime,  and  of  all  who  have  been  accused  or  convicted 
more  than  once.  Such  a law  has  been  in  operation  successfully  in  an- 
other state  for  several  years. 

Sterilization  of  Mental  Defectives 

While  laws  designed  for  the  sterilization  of  the  unfit  have  so  far 
been  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  disfavor  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  the 
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enactment  of  such  laws  in  an  increasing  number  of  states  and  their 
successful  applications  raise  the  question  for  consideration  also  in  this 
State.  An  act  for  the  sterilization  of  the  mentally  deficient  is  there- 
fore being  studied  and  may  be  presented  at  the  coming  legislative 
session. 

Bureau  Needs 

The  constantly  widening  scope  of  the  bureau  has  been  gratifying 
but  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  demands  for 
service.  Although  there  are  places  still  unprovided  with  mental  clinics, 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  establish  any  more  regular  centres  until 
additional  field  representatives  are  procured.  But  more  extensive  field 
service  means  a larger  amount  of  office  work  including  correspondence, 
record  files,  consultations  and  so  on.  The  present  office  force  is  bar’elv 
sufficient  for  the  work  as  it  is  now  carried  on  and  the  filing  space  is 
wholly  inadequate. 

If  more  motor  cars  were  provided  for  the  use  of  the  field  repre- 
sentatives, their  sphere  of  usefulness  would  obviously  be  much  ex- 
tended. At  present,  there  is  only  one  car  assigned  to  the  bureau  al- 
though at  least  three  field  representatives  would  be  helped  to  greater 
efficiency  if  each  had  the  use  of  a car. 

Despite  such  handicaps  which  are  to  be  expected  in  a rapidly 
expanding  enterprise,  the  general  trend  has  been  an  upward  curve  of 
progress.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  observe  the  continued  success 
of  those  activities  tending  towards  prevention  which  is,  after  all,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 
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Movements  of  Patient  Population,  1927 
State  and  County  Mental  Hospitals 


Male 

Female 

Total 

On  books  at  beginning  of  period,  June  1,  1926: 
Present,  . ..  ' _ 

12,040 

945 

11,034 

663 

23,074 

1,608 

Ahspnt  _ . _ _ _ _ 

Total  on  books  at  beginning  of  period  

12,985 

11,697 

24,682 

Admitted  during  the  period: 
First  Admissions 

2,706 

309 

212 

2,136 

274 

193 

4,842 

583 

405 

Readmissions  _.  ... 

3,227 

2,603 

5,830 

Total  on  books  during  period  _ _ 

16,212 

14,300 

30,512 

Discharged  during  the  period: 
As  recovered  _ _ 

456 

552 

79 

73 

186 

1,382 

478 

408 

63 

27 

111 

1,053 

934 

960 

142 

100 

297 

2,435 

As  improved  ...  _ 

As  unimproved  

As  without  psychoses  . _ 

Transferred  to  other  institutions  for  insane  - 

Total  transferred,  discharged,  and  died  during  period  - 
On  books  at  close  of  period: 

Present  ___ _ . 

2,728 

12,318 

1,166 

2,140 

11,331 

829 

4,868 

23,649 

1,995 

Absent  

Total  on  books  at  close  of  period,  May  31,  1927 

13,484 

829 

1,995 

Psychoses  of  First  Admissions,  1927 
State  and  County  Mental  Hospitals 


Psychoses 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Traumatic  - 

12 

5 

17 

.44 

.23 

.35 

Senile  

398 

398 

796 

14.71 

18.63 

16.44 

With  cerebal  arteriosclerosis  

143 

97 

240 

5.28 

4.54 

4.96 

General  paralysis  

328 

102 

430 

12.12 

4.78 

8.88 

With  cerebal  syphilis  

20 

12 

32 

.74 

.56 

.66 

With  Huntington’s  chorea 

7 

3 

10 

.26 

.14 

.21 

With  other  brain  or  nervous  diseases  __  

22 

22 

44 

.81 

1.03 

.91 

Alcoholic  

241 

54 

295 

8.91 

2.53 

6.09 

Due  to  drugs  and  other  exogenous  toxins  

9 

4 

13 

.33 

.19 

.27 

With  other  somatic  diseases 

40 

62 

102 

1.48 

2.90 

2.11 

Manic-depressive  — 

276 

383 

659 

10.20 

17.93 

13.61 

Involution  melancholia  

26 

58 

84 

.96 

2.72 

1.74 

Dementia  praecox,  

641 

526 

1,167 

23.69 

24.62 

24.10 

Paranoia  and  paranoid  conditions  

37 

43 

80 

1.37 

2.01 

1.65 

Epileptic  pschoses  

146 

83 

229 

5.39 

3.89 

4.73 

Psychoneuroses  and  neuroses  

31 

35 

66 

1.14 

1.64 

1.36 

With  psychopathic  personality  _ 

18 

11 

29 

.67 

.51 

.60 

With  mental  deficiency  

102 

117 

219 

3.77 

5.48 

4.52 

Undiagnosed  psychoses  

63 

48 

111 

2.33 

2.25 

2.29 

Without  psychosis  

146 

73 

219 

5.40 

3.42 

4.52 

Total  

2,706 

2,136 

4,842 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Ages  of  First  Admissions  Classified  According  to  Psychoses,  1927 
State  and  County  Mental  Hospitals 
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Comparison  of  Age  Distribution  of  First  Admissions,  1927 
State  and  County  Mental  Hospitals 


Per  Cent  of  Total 

Number 

First  Admissions 

Age 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Under  15  years  

22 

15 

37 

.81 

.70 

.76 

15  to  19  years  __  

148 

99 

247 

5.47 

4.64 

5.10 

20  to  24  years  

226 

164 

390 

8.35 

7.68 

8.06 

25  to  29  years  

220 

213 

433 

8.13 

9.97 

8.94 

30  to  34  years  

296 

230 

526 

10.94 

10.77 

10.86 

35  to  39  years  

299 

236 

535 

11.05 

11.05 

11.05 

40  to  44  years  . 

259 

215 

474 

9.57 

10.07 

9.79 

45  to  49  years  

242 

205 

447 

8.95 

9.60 

9.23 

50  to  54  years  

216 

134 

350 

7.98 

6.27 

7.23 

55  to  59  years  

174 

125 

299 

6.43 

5.85 

6.18 

60  to  64  years  

150 

112 

262 

5.54 

5.24 

5.41 

65  to  69  years  __  

135 

104 

239 

4.99 

4.87 

4.94 

70  years  and  over  

266 

260 

526 

9.83 

12.17 

10.86 

Unascertained  

53 

24 

77 

1.96 

1.12 

1.59 

Total  

2,706 

2,136 

4,842 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Nativity  and  parentage  of  First  Admissions,  1927 
State  and  County  Mental  Hospitals 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Fern  ale 

Total 

Nativity: 

Native  - --  - --  

1,902 

1,544 

3,446 

70.29 

72.38 

71.17 

Foreign  born  

715 

526 

1,241 

26.42 

24.63 

25.63 

Unascertained  

89 

66 

155 

3.29 

3.09 

3.20 

Total  First  Admissions  

2,706 

2,136 

4,842 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Parentage  of  Natives: 

Of  native  parentage  

1,133 

900 

2,033 

59.57 

58.29 

58.99 

Of  foreign  parentage  

385 

290 

675 

20.24 

18.78 

19.59 

Of  mixed  parentage  

82 

93 

175 

4.31 

6.02 

5.08 

Unascertained  

302 

261 

563 

15.88 

16.91 

16.34 

Total  

1,902 

1,544 

3,446 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Nativity  Distribution  of  First  Admissions,  1927 


State  and  County  Mental  Hospitals 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Nativity 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

United  States  . — — 

1,882 

1,568 

3,450 

69.55 

73.41 

71.25 

2 

2 

.07 

.04 

4 

4 

.15 

.15 

Austria  

12p 

64 

185 

4.47 

3.00 

3.82 

Canada  

10 

9 

19 

.37 

.42 

.39 

Czechoslovakia  _ --  — 

15 

9 

24 

.55 

.42 

.50 

England  

32 

34 

66 

1.18 

1.59 

1.36 

Europe  

1 

1 

2 

.04 

.05 

.04 

Finland  

1 

2 

3 

.04 

.09 

.06 

France  - — 

3 

4 

7 

.11 

.19 

.15 

Germany  — 

49 

58 

107 

1.81 

2.72 

2.21 

10 

10 

.37 

.21 

1 

1 

.04 

.02 

Hungary  

21 

23 

44 

.78 

1.08 

.91 

1 

1 

.04 

.02 

Ireland  

88 

98 

186 

3.25 

4.59 

3.84 

Italy  

136 

68 

204 

5.02 

3.18 

4.22 

Jugoslavia  -- 

5 

1 

6 

.18 

.05 

.12 

7 

7 

.26 

.15 

1 

1 

.04 

.02 

Poland  - 

87 

34 

121 

3.22 

1.59 

2.50 

1 

1 

.04 

.02 

3 

3 

.11 

.06 

Roumania  — 

3 

2 

5 

■ii 

.09 

.10 

Russia  

82 

55 

137 

3.03 

2.57 

2.83 

Scotland  _ - 

4 

3 

7 

.15 

.14 

.15 

South  America  „ 

2 

2 

4 

.07 

.09 

.08 

Spain  - 

6 

1 

7 

.22 

.05 

.15 

Sweden  --  

7 

9 

16 

.26 

.42 

.33 

Switzerland  - 

1 

2 

3 

.04 

.09 

.06 

1 

1 

.05 

.02 

1 

1 

.04 

.04 

Wfjjes  ..  . 

9 

9 

18 

.33 

.42 

.37 

West  Indies  

5 

1 

6 

.18 

.05 

.12 

Other  countries  

38 

15 

53 

1.40 

.70 

1.09 

Unascertained  

67 

63 

130 

2.48 

2.95 

2.69 

Total  

2,706 

2,136 

4,842 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Time  of  Foreign-Born  First  Admissions  in  United  States  Before 

Admission,  1927 

State  and  County  Mental  Hospitals 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Time  in  U.  S. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Under  5 years  

59 

16 

75 

8.25 

3.04 

6.04 

5—9  years  

40 

28 

68 

5.59 

5.32 

5.48 

10 — 14  years  

82 

53 

135 

11.47 

10.08 

10.88 

15  years  and  over  

369 

202 

571 

51.61 

38.40 

46.01 

Unascertained  

165 

227 

392 

23.08 

43.16 

31.59 

Total  

715 

526 

1,241 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Psychoses  of  First  Admissions,  1927 
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Comparison  of  Use  of  Alcohol  by  First  Admission,  1927 
State  and  County  Mental  Hospitals 


Number 

Per  cent 
ascertained 

of 

cases 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Abstinent  _ 

394 

703 

1,097 

21.26 

57.34 

35.63 

Temperate  

820 

388 

1,208 

44.25 

31.65 

39.33 

Intemperate  

639 

135 

774 

34.49 

11.01 

25.14 

Unascertained  _ 

853 

910 

1,763 

Total  

2,706 

2,136 

4,842 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION — INSTITUTIONS  FOR  MENTAL 
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FIRST  PATIENT  VISITS — MENTAL  CLINICS 
For  the  Six  Year  Period  Ended — May  81,  1928 


Clinic 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Allentown  (Sacred 
Heart)  ..  

78 

80 

158 

Allentown  (General)  — 

118 

111 

229 

Altoona  ..  _ ..  

-246 

147 

393 

Armstrong  County 

16 

24 

40 

Beaver  --  --  

71 

85 

156 

Bellefonte  

23 

29 

52 

Berwick  

117 

96 

213 

Bethlehem  — 

113 

115 

228 

Bradford  County 

215 

152 

367 

Brookville  

23 

12 

35 

Butler  

77 

57 

134 

Carlisle  

67 

91 

158 

Chambersburg  

43 

44 

87 

Chester  

57 

49 

106 

Clearfield  

54 

50 

104 

Coatesville  - 

80 

36 

116 

Danville  

20 

13 

33 

Doylestown  

65 

39 

104 

Easton  

140 

143 

283 

Erie  

108 

120 

228 

Gettysburg  

37 

31 

68 

Greensburg  

77 

68 

145 

Harrisburg  

7 

15 

22 

Hazleton  

180 

149 

329 

Huntingdon  

39 

31 

70 

Indiana  . 

41 

39 

80 

Jenkintown  

79 

40 

119 

Lancaster  

126 

89 

215 

Lebanon  

58 

62 

120 

Lock  Haven  

52 

31 

83 

Meadville 

92 

84 

176 

Monessen  . . 

5 

3 

8 

Montrose  

59 

43 

102 

Mt.  Carmel  

24 

20 

44 

Mt.  Pleasant  

13 

9 

22 

New  Castle 

83 

62 

145 

Noristown  

127 

93 

220 

Clinic 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Palmerton  ..  — 

106 

68 

174 

Philipsburg  

83 

73 

156 

Pike  County  

24 

8 

32 

Pottsville  ... 

96 

107 

203 

Potter  County  

18 

11 

29 

Reading  

100 

168 

268 

Scranton  

161 

142 

303 

Shamokin  ..  . 

154 

153 

307 

Sharon  

109 

69 

178 

Somerset  

13 

13 

26 

Spangler  

15 

10 

25 

Stroudsburg  . 

16 

13 

29 

Sunbury  

91 

77 

168 

St.  Christophers,  Phila. 

17 

7 

24 

Tioga  County 

26 

22 

48 

Titusville  

47 

23 

70 

Torrance  State  Hosp. 

4 

4 

Uniontown  

152 

133 

285 

Venango  County  

35 

39 

74 

Warren  

65 

81 

146 

Washington  

82 

83 

165 

Waynesboro  _ 

1 

3 

4 

Waynesburg  

17 

9 

26 

West  Chester  

52 

60 

112 

Wilkes-Barre  

658 

816 

1,474 

Williamsport  

269 

312 

581 

Windber  

24 

20 

44 

Wyoming  County  

2 

5 

7 

York  

111 

90 

201 

Exam,  at  Penal  Inst. 

T?tn 

9 

9 

Exam,  at  Child.  Inst. 

76 

83 

159 

Exam,  in  Schools  

319 

221 

540 

Occasional  Exam.  

3 

1 

4 

Total  

5,772 

5,295 

11,067 

Note — The  above  includes  public  clinics  only,  and  does  not  include  the  routine  examinations 
at  penal  or  correctional  institutions. 


BUREAU  OF  RESTORATION 

For  many  years,  the  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions were  places  of  mystery  to  the  general  public.  This  was  due 
to  two  factors : first,  the  aversion  which  most  people  felt  toward  such 
places ; and  second,  the  fact  that  those  in  charge  of  these  institutions 
did  not  encourage  the  citizens  of  the  community  and  state  to  learn  and 
know  what  was  going  on  inside. 

Dark,  gloomy,  forbidding  in  appearance  and  massive  in  structure, 
most  of  the  prisons  and  pentitentiaries  were  set  apart  by  themselves. 
When  the  Bureau  of  Restoration  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  began 
the  work  of  supervising  the  county  prisons  and  State  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  little  knowledge  was  generally  had  of  these  in- 
stitutions except  their  outward  appearance.  Practically  all  of  them 
were  old  in  structure  and  ill-suited  for  the  program  of  rehabilitation 
which  has  been  started  and  is  being  carried  thru  by  the  Department. 
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To  be  sure,  the  prisons  and  pentitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  did  not 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  states,  and  the  problem  that  has  pre- 
sented itself  and  still  exists  to  a large  measure,  is  the  method  which 
shall  be  used  to  establish  a program  of  restoration  in  buildings  which 
never  were  intended  for  such  a purpose.  It  is  a case  of  “new  wine  in 
old  bottles,”  and,  while  the  results  have  been  very  encouraging,  there 
is  need  for  general  consideration  of  the  situation. 

Is  it  not  time  for  Pennsylvania  to  abandon  the  archaic  system  of 
using  county  prisons  for  sentenced  prisoners?  Would  not  a system  of 
nine  or  ten  regional  farms  to  which  convicted  men  from  the  various 
counties  of  the  State  could  be  sent,  be  much  more  effective  in  meeting 
the  present  need?  It  most  instances,  the  county  prisons,  as  now 
erected,  could  be  used  for  detention  purposes,  while  on  these  regional 
farms  could  be  erected  modern,  inexpensive  structures  with  shop  build- 
ings in  connection,  so  that  the  day  of  idleness  would  end  in  penal  in- 
stitutions thruout  the  State. 

Idleness  is  the  great  curse  that  the  Department  and  local  authori- 
ties have  been  fighting.  When  it  is  remembered  that  practically  every 
person  sentenced  to  a penal  institution  is  coming  back  into  the  com- 
munity again,  the  question  naturally  arises:  “Will  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment better  fit  that  person  for  the  community  life?”  There  is 
no  element  in  life  which  plays  any  larger  part  than  work.  Habits  of 
industry,  training  of  unskilled  minds  and  hands,  respect  for  labor 
which  earns  its  daily  bread,  are  all  factors  which  must  be  inculcated  in 
many  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  if  the  community, 
in  the  long  run,  is  to  be  any  safer  or  more  contented  because  the  wrong 
doer  has  been  put  behind  prison  bars  and  stone  walls. 

The  Department  has  encouraged  every  effort  made  by  authorities 
in  the  county  prisons  to  establish  shops,  place  groups  of  men  on  roads 
or  bridge  work,  have  a prison  farm  as  an  annex,  or  to  create  individual 
conditions  so  that  men  in  prison  shall  work.  A very  general  response 
lias  come  from  many  of  the  communities  thruout  the  State  but  in  other 
counties  little  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  problem. 

Along  with  the  attempt  to  abolish  idleness,  the  Department  of 
Welfare  has  placed  definite  emphasis  upon  education.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  can  neither  read  nor 
write  English  or  they  have  very  slight  acquaintance  with  our  language. 
Elementary  classes  in  the  academic  subjects  have  been  started  in  a 
number  of  the  county  prisons  and  are  a fixed  rule  in  the  State  in- 
stitutions. In  this  latter  group,  the  higher  subjects  of  learning  are 
also  taught,  vocational  classes  have  been  started,  and  special  courses  in 
business  training  and  ethics  are  under  way. 

To  a man  or  woman  who  is  serving  time  in  a penal  institution, 
the  matter  of  health  is  a most  important  element.  Decidedly,  it  is  un- 
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fair  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  individual  if  that  person  is  re- 
leased from  prison  at  the  end  of  his  term  with  his  health  impaired. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  State  institutions  and  many  of  the 
county  prisons  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Restoration,  to 
provide  not  only  the  necessary  exercise,  but  those  recreational  facilities 
in  the  open  air  which  are  essential  to  a well  rounded  program.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  the  county  institutions  do  not  have  facilities  for 
such  a program  and,  in  at  least  one  or  two  prisons,  the  problem  is  being 
partially  met  by  having  indoor  setting-up  exercises  and  army  training 
courses.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  for  a new  system  of  penal  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  regional  farms,  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  would 
provide  outdoor  work  and  labor  for  many  as  well  as  room  for  exercise 
in  the  open  for  all. 

However,  the  program  is  not  complete  with  work,  education  and 
exercise.  Man  has  a spiritual  consciousness  if  he  is  fully  developed. 
Moral  training  and  religion  are  essential  in  the  program  of  that  prison 
or  penitentiary  which  is  meeting  the  problem  today.  The  State  institu- 
tions have  selected  religious  instructors,  while  most  of  the  county 
prisons  turn  a part  of  Sunday  over  to  outside  religious  organizations. 
A very  large  proportion  of  those  serving  sentence  in  the  penal  and 
correctional  institutions  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  in  all  of  the  states, 
have  had  little  or  no  instruction  in  morality  and  spiritual  matters.  The 
Golden  Rule  is  an  unknown  quantity  to  them,  and  the  finer  elements  of 
their  manhood  need  as  much  attention  as  any  other  part. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  has  insisted  that  all  forms  of  cruelty 
and  bodily  punishment  be  removed  from  the  penal  and  correctional 
system  of  the  State,  and  that  black  dungeons  and  similar  places  of 
torture  be  abolished.  A prison  is  not  a place  of  amusement  or  recrea- 
tion, and  the  discipline  must  be  stict  and  firm  but  without  harshness. 
There  should  be  no  pampering  of  prisoners,  but  there  should  be  fair 
treatment  such  as  every  man  has  a right  to  expect  in  a civilized  state. 

To  make  even  a beginning  with  such  a program,  the  first  problem 
and  the  one  which  by  no  means  has  been  completely  solved,  is  to  equip 
properly,  the  ancient  and,  in  many  cases,  badly  erected  prisons.  Par- 
ticularly, in  the  county  institutions,  the  elementary  items  of  sanitation, 
lighting,  ventilation  and  heating  have  required  special  attention.  In 
most  instances,  the  county  authorities  have  responded  generously  and 
have  cooperated  with  the  Department.  In  other  places,  action  has  been 
slow  and  even  when  the  changes  have  been  made,  the  results  have  been 
so  meagre,  because  of  physical  limitations  of  structures,  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  retarded. 
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Increase  in  Criminal  Population 
On  January  1,  1928,  the  population  of  county  prisons,  work-houses 


and  State  penitentiaries  and 

reformatories  was  12,156. 

This 

vided  as  follows: 

Male  Female 

County  prisons  . . . . 

5579 

351 

Work  Houses  

1558 

159 

State  Penitentiaries  . 

3442 

. . . 

Reformatories 

954 

113 

On  January  1,  1926,  the  total  population  in  the  same  institutions 
was  10,515.  This  means  that  in  two  years,  there  had  been  an  approxi- 
mate increase  of  15%%  in  the  penal  population  of  the  State,  and  yet, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  additional  capacity  had  been  provided 
and  the  increase  in  population  was  absorbed  by  “doubling  up.”  No 
policy  has  been  as  severely  criticised  as  that  of  placing  two  men  in  a 
cell  built  for  a single  occupant.  Yet  this  has  been  necessary  in  many 
of  the  county  prisons  and  in  some  of  the  State  institutions  because  of 
the  growth  in  population  with  no  additional  bed  capacity.  Several 
State  institutions  have  become  so  congested  that  on  January  1,  1928, 
157  persons  who  had  been  sent  to  these  institutions  had  beep  trans- 
ferred by  court  order  to  the  county  prisons.  In  addition  to  this  group, 
in  a number  of  the  counties,  the  courts  have  been  sentencing  the  peni- 
tentiary prisoners  direct  to  the  county  institutions  and  thus  the  county 
institutions  have  in  turn  become  crowded. 

Cost  of  Prison  System 

The  financial  figures  for  the  county  institutions  are  kept  according 
to  calendar  years,  and  for  the  State  institutions  according  to  the  fiscal 
year — June  1st  to  May  31st.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  present 
penal  and  correctional  system  during  the  year  1927  in  the  county 
prisons,  and  the  1927-1928  year  for  the  State  institutions  was  $3,- 
922,850.02.  The  larger  proportion  of  this  cost,  $2,070,807.43,  is  charge- 
able to  the  county  institutions.  This  leaves  a balance  of  $1,852,042.59 
as  the  maintenance  cost  for  the  State  institutions. 

These  figures  do  not  include  any  of  the  expenses  for  maintaining 
the  police  systems,  courts,  municipal,  borough  and  township  lock-ups 
which,  if  added  to  the  $3,922,850.02,  would  make  a surprisingly  large 
figure. 

During  the  year  1927,  the  county  prisons  were  improved  at  a cost 
of  $236,550.15.  This  money  does  not  represent  additional  bed  capacity, 
but  was  spent  for  improvements  and  needed  changes. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1927-1928  in  the  four  State  institutions  $1,- 
035,818.28  was  spent  or  contracted  for  in  improvements  and  new  build- 
ings. Out  of  this  sum  about  one  million  dollars  was  spent  for  ad- 
ditional bed  capacity,  which  is  not  yet  available. 

State  Institutions 

The  four  State  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Restoration  are  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy, 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon,  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  including  the  recently  started  new 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Graterford,  and  the  Western  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Pittsburgh,  including  the  Rockview  Farm  Prison  at  Belle- 
fonte,  R.  D. 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Women 

During  the  biennium,  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at 
Muncy  began  a new  phase  in  its  institutional  career.  With  the  com- 
pletion and  opening  of  McCormick  Hall,  the  first  group  of  penitentiary 
females  was  sentenced  or  transferred  to  Muncy,  and  thus  this  institu- 
tion becomes  not  only  a reformatory  for  women,  but  also  a State 
prison.  McCormick  Hall  has  a capacity  of  34  which  is  the  entire  num- 
ber of  penitentiary  females  who  can  be  received  until  additional  build- 
ings are  erected. 

A new  poultry  and  a new  piggery  were  added  to  the  farm  build- 
ings in  connection  with  Muncy.  Trucking  and  farming  are  the  out- 
door industries,  while  a cannery  employs  a number  of  the  girls  during 
the  summer  and  fall. 

Both  academic  and  vocational  classes,  with  trained  teachers  in 
charge,  are  maintained  at  this  institution.  A special  effort  is  also  being 
made  to  train  the  girls  for  housekeeping  as  well  as  to  give  them  a be- 
ginning in  music  and  art. 

This  institution  is  considered  in  a class  by  itself  thruout  the 
country,  and  hardly  a week  goes  by  that  visitors  do  not  come  from 
other  states,  not  only  to  see  the  buildings  and  grounds,  but  more 
particularly  to  make  inquiry  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the  voca- 
tional classes. 


Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon,  where 
young  men  up  to  the  age  of  25  are  received,  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  academic  and  vocational  educational  system.  During  the  bien- 
nium, practically  all  of  the  shops  received  new  equipment  so  that  the 
vocational  classes  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  modern  and  up- 
to-date  machinery.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  newly  enlarged 
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printing  shop,  the  laundry,  the  kitchen  and  bake  shop,  the  tailoring 
shop,  foundry,  and  blacksmith  shop. 

The  largest  building  erected  was  the  three  story  furniture  shop 
which  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  present  one.  The  power 
plant  was  enlarged,  a better  electric  light  system  installed,  and  new 
large  stable  buildings  in  connection  with  the  farm  activities  and  a 
new  silo  and  milk  house  were  erected. 

Psychological  examinations  are  made  of  each  boy  received  at  the 
reformatory  and  these  reports  are  used  as  a basis  for  the  assignment 
of  a boy  to  the  shops,  farm,  school,  and  band  or  orchestra.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  music,  and  the  band  is  one  of  the  vocational 
classes  in  the  institution.  The  Department  of  Welfare  maintains  and 
conducts  a furniture  factory  in  which  are  manufactured  the  more 
simple  articles  of  furniture  for  State  and  county  institutions  and  agen- 
cies. A large  number  of  young  men  are  employed  in  this  work,  others 
in  the  printing  shop  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  others 
in  farm  activities,  for  there  is  no  idleness  at  the  reformatory. 

Western  State  Penitentiary 

The  novelty  work  shop  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  the  Western 
State  Penitentiary  in  Pittsburgh.  This  is  the  building  maintained  by 
the  institution  in  which  are  housed  the  craft  work  activities  of  various 
individual  inmates.  The  work  has  grown  rapidly  due  to  the  demand 
for  articles  that  are  made,  which  include  beaded  novelties,  inlaid  wood- 
work, copper  and  wrought  iron  novelties,  ship  models  and  leather 
goods.  Outside  instructors  have  been  brought  in  to  train  the  inmates, 
and  modern  designs  are  obtained  to  further  the  making  of  these  articles. 

An  addition  was  added  to  the  boiler  house  and  new  boilers  were 
installed,  while  new  equipment  has  been  placed  in  the  laundry  and 
kitchen.  The  new  school  house  has  become  the  center  of  educational 
activities  in  this  penitentiary.  Both  day  and  night  classes  are  held,  and 
the  educational  work  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage.  A trained 
instructor  is  in  charge,  and  academic,  vocational  and  business  courses 
are  given. 

The  psychological  examinations  are  made  a definite  part  of  the 
study  of  the  inmate  for  parole,  while  the  recreational  and  exercise  ac- 
tivities of  the  institution’s  program  are  emphasized. 

At  the  Western  State  Penitentiary,  the  Department  of  Welfare 
maintains  the  following  shops:  Weaving,  Clothing,  Brushes,  and  Auto- 
mobile License  Tags.  In  this  last  shop,  road  signs,  hunters’  license 
tags,  and  similar  tags  are  also  made. 

Music  is  one  of  the  courses  to  which  special  attention  is  given 
with  a trained  band  and  two  orchestras.  Concerts  are  held  frequently, 
and  individuals  are  encouraged  to  specialize  with  various  instruments. 
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Rockview  Farm  Prison 

The  completion  of  the  first  cell  block  at  the  Rockview  Farm 
Prison  was  an  outstanding  event  of  the  biennium.  It  has  not  been  put 
into  use  as  yet  but  will  be  later  in  the  year,  thus  relieving  the  con- 
gestion in  the  building  originally  intended  for  the  dining  room, 
kitchen,  and  assembly  room. 

A psychopathic  ward  was  opened  in  the  Merit  House  which  was 
entirely  renovated  and  put  in  shape  to  receive  from  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Penitentiaries  those  inmates  whose  mental  condition  needs 
attention.  This  ward  is  under  the  direction  of  a trained  worker  who 
lias  carried  out  his  plans  for  a work  program  with  the  inmates. 

The  new  auditorium  and  school  rooms  have  been  put  into  use  and 
a new  8,000,000  gallon  concrete  reservoir  has  been  partially  erected 
and  put  into  operation.  The  educational  system  at  the  Rockview 
Farm  is  benefited  by  the  assistance  of  the  Engineering  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Every  inmate  of  Rockview  is  employed  during  the  day,  but  the 
evenings  are  used  for  the  schools  and  special  classes.  All  kinds  of 
athletic  games  are  held,  and  both  a band  and  orchestra  have  been 
organized.  The  institution  conducts  the  farming,  uses  a large  number 
of  men  in  building  and  construction  work,  has  a large  poultry  run, 
and  maintains  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  as  well  as  a consider- 
able head  of  horses.  A stone  quarry  is  worked,  a lime  kiln  has  been 
built,  water  lines  have  been  laid  from  the  reservoir  to  the  institution  and 
a large  number  of  men  are  employed  in  the  activities  about  the  place. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Department  of  Welfare  conducts  a truck  garden, 
a tree  nursery,  makes  concrete  blocks,  and  has  a complete  modern 
cannery  in  which  are  packed  fresh  vegetables. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

During  the  biennium,  the  administration  of  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  has  been  turning  its  activities  to  the 
starting  of  a new  penitentiary.  The  old  institution  has  been  kept  in 
good  order,  and  the  educational  system  has  been  revamped  with  a 
trained  educator  and  psychologist  in  charge. 

Because  of  limited  recreational  space,  outdoor  exercise  is  largely 
of  group  character.  Frequent  boxing  matches,  hand  ball  games  and 
other  athletic  sports  are  held.  The  band  and  orchestra  are  carefully 
drilled,  and  more  than  one  interesting  program  has  been  broadcasted 
over  the  radio. 

A group  of  inmates  is  engaged  in  making  articles  on  their  own 
initiative.  These  are  marketed  thru  a store  maintained  outside  by 
a friend,  and  also  a display  stock  is  arranged  inside  the  prison.  In 
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addition,  some  of  the  inmates  dispose  of  their  manufactured  articles 
thru  relatives.  Leather  bags  and  other  goods,  wrought  iron  and  brass 
articles,  beaded  articles,  knitted  ties  and  socks,  inlaid  wooden  pieces 
and  ships  of  antique  design  are  among  the  items  thus  made. 

The  institution  maintains  a number  of  shop  activities  and  voca- 
tional classes  in  addition  to  the  academic  schools,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  conducts  shops  for  shoe  making,  weaving,  clothing, 
printing  and  making  hosiery  and  underwear. 

New  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

The  new  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  has  been  started  at  Grater- 
ford,  Montgomery  County,  with  a special  appropriation  from  the  last 
Legislature  of  $750,000.  A group  of  farms,  making  a total  of  1684 
acres,  composes  the  ground  on  which  the  penitentiary  will  be  situated. 

A splendid  beginning  in  construction  has  been  made,  and  at  the 
present  time  425  inmates  have  been  moved  from  the  Philadelphia  in- 
stitution to  Graterford  and  are  housed  in  the  two  barracks  and  in 
special  tents.  Every  inmate  taken  to  the  new  penitentiary  is  a picked 
and  selected  worker.  One  of  the  old  farm  houses  was  converted  into 
living  quarters  for  the  inmates,  another  specially  constructed  barracks 
was  erected,  a second  farm  house  made  into  quarters  for  officers,  while 
other  buildings  on  the  farms  have  been  repaired  and  put  in  order  or 
torn  down  and  the  material  used  in  the  construction  work. 

A water  system  has  been  built  and  the  lines  laid  to  the  buildings 
occupied,  the  water  coming  from  a drilled  well  which  is  pumped  at 
the  rate  of  100  gallons  per  minute  into  a 10,000  gallon  tank.  All  of 
this  is  new  and  modern.  The  first  unit  of  a $150,000  sewage  disposal 
plant  has  been  practically  completed  and  is  in  operation.  The  grade 
and  the  fills  have  been  made  to  carry  the  railroad  siding  to  the  in- 
stitution, roads  have  been  reconstructed  for  hauling  material  into  the 
property,  grading  has  been  done  about  the  buildings  and,  at  the  present 
time,  three  sides  of  the  nine  sided  wall  with  the  two  intervening  towers, 
are  being  erected. 

County  Prisons 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Bureau  has  given  particular  at- 
tention to  the  county  prisons,  laying  particular  emphasis  on  more 
adequate  food  menus,  the  complete  physical  separation  of  women  and 
men  inmates,  increase  in  the  industrial  activities,  and  the  betterment 
of  the  sanitary  conditions.  The  response  has  been  most  pleasing,  with 
the  exception  of  a very  few  counties  in  which  the  authorities  have  not 
taken  action. 

Every  year  the  Department  has  made  a score  rating  for  each 
county  prison.  The  total  score  is  1000  points  with  500  for  Administra- 
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tion ; 300  for  Buildings  and  Grounds ; and  200  for  Prison  Personnel. 

In  the  past  biennium,  51  out  of  67  county  penal  institutions 
have  raised  their  score  from  that  earned  in  1925.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  5 county  institutions  which  are  above  750  points  in  standing; 
25  which  are  500  or  better ; 35  which  are  between  300  and  500  in  rating 
and  only  2 below  the  300  mark.  The  following  table  gives  the  com- 
parative standing  of  the  county  penal  institutions  as  of  date  January 
1,  1926,  and  January  1,  1928,  and  practically  all  the  improvements 
made  were  on  recommendation  of  the  Department. 

Pennsylvania  County  Penal  Institutions 
Evaluations — Jan.  1,  1926  and  1928 

1926  1928 

Adams  County  Prison,  Gettysburg  415  470 

Allegheny  County  Prison,  Pittsburgh  ....  690  685 

(Allegheny  County  Work  House,  Blawnox)  880  875 

Armstrong  County  Prison,  Kittanning  ....  330  495 

Beaver  County  Prison,  Beaver  460  460 

Bedford  County  Prison,  Bedford  370  365 

Berks  County  Prison,  Reading  680  750 

Blair  County  Prison,  Hollidaysburg 485  505 

Bradford  County  Prison,  Towanda  365  360 

Bucks  County  Prison,  Doylestown 520  645 

Butler  County  Prison,  Butler 335  510 

Cambria  County  Prison,  Ebensburg 605  650 

Cameron  County  Prison,  Emporium  420  450 

Carbon  County  Prison,  Maueh  Chunk  ....  375  490 

Centre  County  Prison,  Bellefonte  345  370 

Chester  County  Prison,  West  Chester  ....  675  675 

Clarion  County  Prison,  Clarion 295  375 

Clearfield  County  Prison,  Clearfield  495  500 

Clinton  County  Prison,  Lock  Haven 375  390 

Columbia  County  Prison,  Bloomsburg  ....  520  500 

Crawford  County  Prison,  Meadville  375  455 

Cumberland  County  Prison,  Carlisle 405  535 

Dauphin  County  Prison,  Harrisburg 625  625 

Delaware  County  Prison,  Media 625  690 

Elk  County  Prison,  Ridgway  350  365 

Erie  County  Prison,  Erie 520  530 

Fayette  County  Prison,  Uniontown  525  565 

Forest  County  Prison,  Tionesta 300  330 

Franklin  County  Prison,  Chambersburg  . . 430  395 

Fulton  County  Prison,  McConnellsburg  . . 420  450 
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Greene  County  Prison,  Waynesburg  285 

Huntingdon  County  Prison.  Huntingdon  . . 310 

Indiana  County  Prison,  Indiana 360 

Jefferson  County  Prison,  Brookville 290 

Juniata  County  Prison,  Miffiintown  250 

Lackawanna  County  Prison,  Scranton  ....  625 

Lancaster  County  Prison,  Lancaster 625 

Lawrence  County  Prison,  New  Castle  ....  355 

Lebanon  County  Prison,  Lebanon  435 

Lehigh  County  Prison,  Allentown  720 

Luzerne  County  Prison,  Wilkes-Barre  . . . 540 

Lycoming  County  Prison,  Williamsport  . . 420 

McKean  County  Prison,  Smethport  360 

Mercer  County  Prison,  Mercer 355 

Mifflin  County  Prison,  Lewistown 330 

Monroe  County  Prison,  Stroudsburg 340 

Montgomery  County  Prison,  Norristown  . . 810 

Montour  County  Prison,  Danville  315 

Northampton  County  Prison,  Easton  ....  690 

Northumberland  County  Prison,  Sunbury  . 620 

Perry  County  Prison,  New  Bloomfield  ....  375 

Philadelphia  County  Prison,  Philadelphia  770 
(Moyamensing  and  Holmesburg) 

Pike  County  Prison,  Milford  250 

Potter  County  Prison,  Coudersport 385 

Schuylkill  County  Prison,  Pottsville 575 

Snyder  County  Prison,  Middleburg 375 

Somerset  County  Prison,  Somerset 355 

Sullivan  County  Prison,  Laporte  305 

Susquehanna  County  Prison,  Montrose  ....  305 

Tioga  County  Prison,  Wellsboro 315 

Union  County  Prison,  Lewisburg 270 

Venango  County  Prison,  Franklin 405 

Warren  County  Prison,  Warren 380 

Washington  County  Prison,  Washington  . . 545 

Wayne  County  Prison,  Honesdale  365 

Westmoreland  County  Prison,  Greensburg  595 
Wyoming  County  Prison,  Tunkhannock  . . 365 

York  County  Prison,  York 625 
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Many  Major  Improvements 

In  the  following  county  prisons,  changes  wrere  made  which  provide 
for  complete  physical  separation  between  the  men  and  the  women 
inmates : Lehigh,  Lycoming,  Montgomery,  Northumberland,  Schuyl- 
kill and  Wyoming. 

At  the  Allegheny  County  Prison  in  Pittsburgh,  two  of  the  major 
blocks,  are  in  process  of  renovation.  New  plumbing  and  ventilating 
lines  are  being  installed.  The  interior  of  this  prison  has  been  re- 
painted by  the  inmates,  under  outside  supervision. 

At  the  Allegheny  County  Work  House  in  Blawnox,  a new  hospital 
building  has  been  completed,  being  erected  of  concrete  blocks  with 
most  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  inmates.  The  equipment  for  the 
hospital  is  being  installed  at  the  present  time  and  the  yard  wall  has 
been  relocated  in  order  to  include  the  hospital  building  and  to  give 
more  room  for  exercise. 

The  Clearfield  County  Prison  at  Clearfield  has  been  entirely 
renovated  with  new  skylights,  new  ventilating,  heating  and  lighting 
systems.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Mercer  County  Prison  at  Mercer 
where  the  interior  was  entirely  rebuilt  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$50,000. 

The  Snyder  County  Prison  ah  Middleburg  was  also  entirely 
renovated,  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  systems  changed,  the 
building  painted  thruout  and  the  yard  wall  made  effective. 

At  Brookville,  the  Jefferson  County  Prison  was  torn  down  and 
at  the  present  time  this  county  lias  no  penal  institution,  the  inmates 
being  transferred  and  sentenced  direct  to  the  Clarion  County  Prison. 

The  Wyoming  County  Prison  at  Tunkhannock  was  thoroughly 
gone  over,  new  plumbing  and  bathing  equipment  added,  new  floors 
laid,  and  the  interior  repainted. 

Additional  major  improvements  were  made  in  the  Delaware 
County  Prison  at  Media  where  new  plumbing  lines  were  laid  thruout 
the  entire  institution ; in  the  Franklin  County  Prison  at  Chambers- 
burg  where  the  interior  was  repainted  and  put  in  good  condition ; at 
the  Lycoming  County  Prison  at  Williamsport  where  better  ventilation 
was  provided  and  the  interior  repainted ; and  at  the  Northampton 
County  Prison  at  Easton  where  a new  steam  vacuum  heating  system 
was  installed.  At  this  latter  place  an  appropriation  has  also  been 
made  to  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  for  a prison  hospital  building 
and  for  a new  laundry  building. 

A new  electric  light  system  was  installed  in  the  Northumberland 
County  Prison  at  Sunbury,  while  plans  and  specifications  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  new  Union  County  Prison  at  Lewisburg.  The  matron 
service  in  the  Lehigh  County  Prison  at  Allentown  has  been  improved. 
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The  County  Commissioners  of  Delaware  County  have  purchased  a 259 
acre  farm  for  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  of  that  county,  and  plans 
are  being  made  to  use  this  tract  of  ground  as  a prison  annex.  Build- 
ings are  being  repaired,  a water  system  and  a stone  quarry  are  being 
planned,  and  active  farming  will  be  begun. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Montgomery  County  Prison  have 
rented  an  additional  46  acres  of  ground,  making  a total  of  181  acres 
which  are  being  farmed  by  the  inmates  of  that  county  prison.  An 
additional  farm  has  been  purchased  by  the  Dauphin  County  Commis- 
sioners to  be  added  to  the  County  Home  property.  The  inmates  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Prison  have  renovated  the  buildings,  made  major 
repairs  in  several  instances  and  are  working  the  farm  land. 

The  new  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction  has  been  completed 
with  the  exception  of  some  shop  buildings  which  will  be  erected  later. 
This  institution  is  serving  as  a model  for  penal  farm  buildings.  It 
has  splendid  ventilation,  fine  natural  light,  an  up-to-date  heating 
system,  and  is  complete  in  every  way.  An  appropriation  of  $1,- 
250,000  has  been  spent  thus  far,  and  the  inmates  of  the  institution 
tore  down  the  old  structure  so  that  the  stone  could  be  used  for  the 
interior  of  the  new  building.  This  was  a large  saving  in  cost,  and 
provided  labor  for  a considerable  number  of  inmates.  The  inmates  have 
also  been  at  work  on  the  grading. 

An  appropriation  of  $750,000  has  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Prison  Inspectors  for  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  to  be  used  in 
building  two  new  blocks  at  the  Holmesburg  unit  and  for  installing 
new  equipment  at  both  Holmesburg  and  Moyamensing. 

Other  Improvements  Noted 

Minor  improvements  were  made  in  the  Armstrong  County  Prison 
at  Kittanning ; in  the  Beaver  County  Prison  at  Beaver ; in  the  Blair 
County  Prison  at  Hollidaysburg ; in  the  Clarion  County  Prison  at 
Clarion ; in  the  Crawford  County  Prison  at  Meadville ; in  the  Lacka- 
wanna County  Prison  at  Scranton ; in  the  Lancaster  County  Prison  at 
Lancaster ; in  the  Lebanon  County  Prison  at  Lebanon ; in  the  McKean 
County  Prison  at  Smethport ; in  the  Monroe  County  Prison  at  Strouds- 
burg; in  the  Sullivan  County  Prison  at  Laporte;  in  the  Susquehanna 
County  Prison  at  Montrose;  in  the  Tioga  County  Prison  at  Wellsboro 
and  the  Washington  County  Prison  at  Washington.  These  improve- 
ments include  new  interview  screens,  painting  of  the  interior  of  the 
institution,  new  hospital  rooms  and  equipment,  new  heating  plants, 
new  plumbing  lines  and  fixtures,  new  electric  light  systems  and  new 
laundry  equipment. 

In  the  Berks  County  Prison,  the  Montgomery  County  Prison,  the 
Allegheny  County  Work  House  and  the  Holmesburg  Branch  of  the 
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Philadelphia  County  Prison,  classes  are  maintained  for  illiterates. 
In  many  of  the  other  prisons,  inmates  are  pursuing  educational  courses 
by  corresponding  and  by  special  instruction. 

Industrial  Occupations  for  Inmates 

The  Fayette  County  Prison  road  camp  has  been  a success,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  labor  for  the  inmates  and  also  of 
relieving  the  congestion  in  the  county  prison.  Over  five  miles  of 
modern  road  has  been  constructed  at  a saving  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  county,  according  to  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Road  work  is  also  being  done  by  inmates  of  the  Beaver  County 
Prison,  the  Berks  County  Prison,  the  Blair  County  Prison,  the  Lehigh 
County  Prison  and  the  Montgomery  County  Prison.  Inmates  from 
Berks  and  Lehigh  County  prisons  are  used  on  repairing  bridges  also. 

Inmates  of  the  Beaver  County  Prison  are  used  on  a truck  garden 
and  on  repairing  county  buildings ; of  the  Berks  County  Prison  in  a 
carpet  weaving  shop  and  in  an  upholstery  shop ; and  of  the  Bucks 
County  Prison  on  a stone  pile  for  road  purposes.  The  Cambria  County 
Prison  has  installed  equipment  for  making  overalls  and  clothing  and 
inmates  are  also  used  on  the  farm  of  the  County  Home  and  for  keep- 
ing the  public  parks  clean  and  in  order.  In  Chester  County,  carpet 
weaving  and  chair  caning  are  carried  in  while  in  the  Delaware  County 
Prison  the  balling  of  rags  and  the  weaving  of  rugs  are  occupations. 

The  Lancaster  County  Prison  has  work  for  the  inmates  in  caning 
chairs  and  repairing  shoes ; in  the  Lehigh  County  Prison  carpet  weav- 
ing is  an  industry ; in  the  Montgomery  County  Prison  rags  are  pre- 
pared for  carpet  weaving,  shoes  are  repaired,  rugs  are  knotted,  chairs 
are  caned ; in  the  Northumberland  County  Prison  the  weaving  of  rugs 
is  an  occupation ; and  in  the  Schuylkill  County  Prison  capet  weaving 
and  shoe  repairing  are  carried  on. 

The  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction  uses  a large  number  of  men 
on  the  farm,  making  goods  for  use  in  the  institutions  of  the  county 
and  in  looking  after  Camp  Happy,  the  summer  camp  for  under-privi- 
leged children. 

At  the  Holmesburg  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison, 
brushes  and  brooms  are  made,  a printing  plant  is  conducted,  material 
for  the  making  of  uniforms  is  woven,  shoes  are  made  and  there  is  a tin 
and  blacksmith  shop  where  major  and  minor  repairs  are  done  for  the 
institution. 

Farming  and  truck  gardening  are  major  occupations  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  Montgomery  County  Prison,  the  Allegheny  County  Work 
House,  the  Dauphin  County  Prison,  the  Delaware  County  Prison  and 
the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction. 
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At  the  Allegheny  County  Work  House  in  Blawnox,  every  able- 
bodied  inmate  is  given  occupation.  Inmates  are  used  in  the  furniture 
shop,  the  brush  and  broom  shop,  on  the  farm  and  truck  garden,  in  the 
construction  work  and  on  maintenance  service.  The  women  inmates 
have  two  sewing  rooms  in  which  clothing  is  made  and  where  all  the 
repair  work  is  done  for  the  institution. 

In  a large  number  of  the  county  prisons,  many  of  the  inmates,  who 
are  not  otherwise  employed,  are  busy  in  cell  work.  This  means  the 
making  of  small  articles  which  their  friends  market  outside.  Beaded 
work  is  popular  and  inlaid  wooden  articles  and  ship  models  are  among 
the  items  thus  made. 

Recommendations  of  the  Bureau 

In  order  to  provide  the  proper  facilities  which  would  make  the 
State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  a fully  equipped  women’s 
penitentiary,  at  least  two  more  cottages  should  be  erected.  This  will 
provide  for  the  larger  group  of  women  scattered  thruout  the  county 
prisons,  and  would  bring  together  under  one  head  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  women  officials  those  females  who  are  sentenced  to  long 
terms. 

Of  course  an  additional  appropriation  is  needed  for  the  new 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Graterford.  The  present  inmates  are 
living  in  barracks  and  no  permanent  buildings  have  been  erected.  A 
start  should  be  made  in  the  next  biennium  for  the  housing  of  inmates 
as  well  as  for  the  proper  equipment  of  these  buildings. 

The  Rockview  Farm  Prison  is  still  badly  congested  and  funds  are 
needed  to  erect  modern  buildings  for  housing  the  better  group  of  in- 
mates who  are  at  this  institution.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  West- 
ern State  Penitentiary  are  preparing  plans  for  a quadrangle  of 
modern,  inexpensive  buildings  which  will  house  400  inmates. 

Additional  housing  facilities  are  needed  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Reformatory  at  Huntingdon.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
this  institution  is  filled  to  overflowing  and  plans  should  be  consum- 
mated for  extending  the  wings  or  providing  separate  quarters  apart 
from  the  present  buildings  for  the  inmates. 

Legislation  should  be  started,  dividing  the  State  into  nine  or  ten 
regional  districts  with  a prison  farm  in  each  district,  operated  under 
State  control  and  to  which  the  courts  of  each  district  would  send 
sentenced  prisoners.  The  present  county  prisons  should  be  retained 
and  put  in  first  class  condition  for  the  detention  of  untried  prisoners. 
At  each  of  these  regional  farms  there  should  be  erected  modern,  inex- 
pensive buildings  for  the  housing  of  inmates,  shops  for  the  occupation 
of  a considerable  number,  with  truck  gardening  and  canneries  planned 
at  several  places. 
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The  fee  system  which  has  its  last  hold  in  the  seventh  class  counties 
should  be  entirely  abolished.  This  is  an  antiquated  system  of  provid- 
ing food  for  prisoners  and  is  out  of  keeping  with  modern  prison  ad- 
ministration. Thus  unscrupulous  sheriffs  have  a weapon  which  is 
harsh  and  uncivilized,  as  well  as  a means  of  accumulating  large  sums 
at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  inmates. 

There  is  need  for  the  development  of  an  elementary  educational 
system  in  the  county  prisons.  The  Bureau  should  be  given  authority 
to  start  such  activities,  with  a trained  worker  in  charge,  interesting 
the  local  communities  thru  the  Boards  of  Public  Education,  to  carry 
on  this  work. 

There  is  need  for  a hospital  for  tubercular  inmates  who  are  in 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  State.  Such  an  institution  might  well  be 
erected  at  one  of  the  outlying  points  of  the  Rockview  Farm  Prison  and 
the  Department  of  Welfare  should  be  given  power  to  transfer  inmates 
who  have  been  pronounced  tubercular,  after  careful  examination,  to 
such  a hospital. 

An  appropriation  for  the  Cumberland  Valley  Institution  for  De- 
fective Delinquents,  male,  should  be  made  by  the  coming  Legislature 
in  order  to  start  housing  facilities  for  these  men  who  are  now  scattered 
thruout  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State.  This  is  an  extreme  neces- 
sity in  order  that  a very  troublesome  group  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  and  be  placed  where  they  may  have  proper 
care  and  supervision. 

PRISON  LABOR  DIVISION 

The  biennium  closing  May  31,  1928,  has  seen  the  completion  of 
several  development  enterprises  in  prison  industries  which  had  been 
inaugurated  during  the  previous  biennium.  The  new  furniture  factory 
at  the  Huntingdon  Reformatory  has  been  operating  under  an  intensive 
production  schedule  for  over  a year.  The  shoe  factory  at  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  completed  its  reorganization  of  equipment  and 
personnel  and  continues  to  turn  out  high  grade  shoes.  The  metal  tag 
industry  in  its  new  location  at  the  Western  State  Penitentiary,  with 
its  new  and  reorganized  equipment,  has  continued  to  prove  the  wisdom 
of  the  change  from  the  Huntingdon  Reformatory,  and  has  undergone 
some  remodeling  to  adapt  itself  to  the  manufacturing  of  highway 
traffic  signs  and  other  large  metal  embossing  and  coating  work.  Other 
Welfare  industries  in  the  various  centers  have  made  as  much  progress 
as  the  limited  building  space  will  permit. 

All  machinery  has  been  equipped  with  guards  of  modern  design 
under  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a decrease  of  nearly  18%  in  the 
contract  price  of  automobile  license  tags  to  the  Highway  Department, 
reducing  the  income  by  over  $60,000,  the  total  amount  of  Prison 
Labor  billing  has  increased  nearly  $100,000  per  year  over  that  per 
year  of  the  previous  biennium. 

There  has  been  a consistent  attempt  made  to  standardize  the  lines 
of  products,  especially  in  the  shoe,  textile  and  clothing  industries. 
This  has  helped  to  reduce  our  manufacturing  costs. 

A new  bookkeeping  system  was  instituted  beginning  June  3,  3927, 
and  is  now  operating  smoothly.  One  of  the  factors  included  in  this 
system  is  a method  of  tying  in  costs  with  the  general  accounts  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a better  control  of  manufacturing  expenditures. 
The  cost  system  set  up  in  the  previous  biennium  has  been  gradually 
improved  and  adapted  to  the  new  accounting  system. 

There  have  been  no  appropriations  turned  into  the  Manufacturing 
Fund  in  over  five  years.  During  this  time  large  sums  have  been 
expended  in  equipping,  improving  and  establishing  new  industries. 
The  Manufacturing  Fund  has,  however,  experienced  some  embarrass- 
ment during  the  past  biennium  due  to  its  depletion  by  the  application 
of  the  Maintenance  Labor  Payroll  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
1925.  It  became  necessary  to  suspend  payments  of  Maintenance  Labor 
payrolls  from  the  Manufacturing  Fund  as  of  December  1,  1927,  be- 
cause the  total  prisoners’  payroll  exceeded  80%  of  the  net  income. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

General  conditions  at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  have  re- 
mained about  the  same.  The  supervisory  force  is  complete  for  the 
present  equipment  and  production  capacity.  Production  has  fully 
met  the  requirements  of  the  Sales  Department. 

The  hosiery  and  underwear  finished  stock  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  November  17,  1926.  There  were  two  small  fires 
in  the  shoe  department  on  December  18,  1926,  and  February  37,  3 927, 
respectively.  The  Manufacturing  Fund  was  reimbursed  for  these 
losses  by  the  State  Insurance  Fund. 

The  hosiery  and  underwear  stock  room  has  been  remodeled  and 
equipped  throughout  with  steel  storage  bins  and  shelves.  Similar 
storage  equipment  has  been  installed  in  the  Shoe  Department. 

Changes  in  machinery  and  power  facilities  recommended  in  the 
previous  report  have  been  completed. 

The  plans  for  the  new  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  now  under 
construction  at  Graterford,  include  ample  shop  buildings  of  modern 
type,  which  will  provide  for  the  expansion  of  present  industries  and 
the  addition  of  new  industries  for  which  no  space  exists  at  present. 
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Western  State  Penitentiary 

Production  in  this  Institution  has  been  fairly  steady  excepting 
in  the  Clothing  and  Brush  Departments.  The  Tag  shop  and  the  Tex- 
tile mill  have  been  working  practically  full  time.  Piece  work  methods 
of  production  have  been  tried  out  in  the  Clothing  Department  with  the 
result  that  the  output  has  been  increased  with  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  costs.  There  have  been  insufficient  orders,  however,  to  absorb 
the  full  capacity  production  of  the  Clothing  Department.  In  addition 
to  the  automobile  license  tags  and  dog  tags,  the  Tag  Department  has 
been  working  on  orders  for  State  Forest  Boundary  Markers  and  High- 
way Traffic  Signs.  This  Department  is  now  producing  traffic  signs 
for  South  Carolina  as  well  as  for  Pennsylvania. 

A three  hundred  ton  Ferracute  press  was  installed  and  the  coating 
and  baking  equipment  remodeled  to  take  care  of  this  additional  work. 

Tentative  plans  were  prepared  and  recommendations  made  for  the 
replacement  of  the  temporary  steel  shop  buildings  at  the  Western 
State  Penitentiary  with  modern  fire  proof  brick  and  concrete  shop 
buildings  providing  space  for  the  expansion  of  present  industries  and 
the  addition  of  new  industries.  Funds  for  this  purpose  were  not  pro- 
vided during  the  current  biennium,  but  it  is  recommended  that  appro- 
priations for  the  next  biennium  include  sufficient  funds  for  erecting 
this  new  shop  building. 

New  Western  State  Penitentiary 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  industries  at  the  New  Western 
State  Penitentiary  at  Rockview  during  the  past  two  years,  except 
by  way  of  general  improvements.  The  cannery  has  been  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a new  tomato  scalding  machine,  an  additional  can 
closing  machine,  and  a power  hoist  and  trolley  for  the  canned  goods 
storage  room. 

The  garden  work  has  been  expanded  to  provide  more  vegetables 
to  meet  the  full  packing  capacity  of  the  cannery. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  entire  estimated  output  of  the  cannery 
has  been  sold  as  “Futures”  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  canning 
season. 

The  forest  tree  nursery  has  been  increased  to  seventeen  acres  and 
has  been  developing  a shade  and  ornamental  tree  business  in  addition 
to  the  raising  of  tree  seedlings  for  reforestation.  During  the  past  year 
seedlings,  transplants,  and  shade  tree  stock  have  been  sold  to  Forestry 
Departments  of  the  following  states  as  well  as  to  Pennsylvania : New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  Michigan  and  Washington. 
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A substantial  order  for  shade  tree  lining-out  stock  was  sold  to 
the  Harrisburg  Shade  Tree  Commission.  It  is  anticipated  that  con- 
siderable business  in  shade  trees  may  be  obtained  in  the  future  from 
municipalities  and  Highways. 

The  concrete  block  plant  is  inactive  on  account  of  no  building 
activities  at  the  Institution  requiring  its  product. 

During  the  previous  biennium  an  8-inch  water  line  had  been  laid 
by  the  Prison  Labor  Division  for  irrigating  the  forest  tree  nursery. 
During  the  past  biennium  this  water  supply  has  been  improved  by 
the  building  of  a 2,500,000  gallon  reservoir,  the  cost  of  which  was 
partly  met  by  the  Prison  Labor  Manufacturing  Fund.  The  Institu- 
tion has  since  extended  the  8-inch  pipe  line  to  the  Penitentiary  build- 
ings and  garden. 

The  new  greenhouse  has  been  completed,  a workhouse  built  ad- 
jacent to  the  greenhouse,  and  nine  15  foot  by  150  foot  cold  frames 
constructed  to  take  care  of  the  garden  transplants. 

It  is  recommended  that  a new  cannery  building  better  adapted 
for  packing  purposes  be  constructed  near  the  railroad  siding.  Should 
this  be  done,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  reinforced  con- 
crete cannery  building  be  used  by  the  Institution  for  its  construc- 
tion shop. 


Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory 

The  establishment  of  the  furniture  factory  on  a quantity  produc- 
tion basis  was  the  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the  AVelfare  indus- 
tries at  the  Huntingdon  Reformatory.  The  dry  kilns  were  put  into 
operation  in  January,  1927,  and  have  been  busy  ever  since  in  fitting 
lumber  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

During  the  last  year  large  orders  of  furniture  were  turned  out 
for  the  State  Departments,  for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Pitts- 
burgh Public  Schools,  Alexandria  Public  Schools,  Lewistown  Hospital, 
Huntingdon  Hospital,  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy, 
and  Mercy  Hospital  at  Wilkes-Barre.  An  order  has  just  been  received 
for  274  desks  for  the  Highway  Department.  Large  orders  are  on 
hand  to  supply  furniture  for  the  Connellsville  State  Hospital  and  the 
West  Chester  Teachers’  College.  These  will  keep  the  shops  busy  to 
capacity  during  the  next  six  months.  Since  the  furniture  factory  be- 
gan production  operations  there  has  been  no  lack  of  orders  to  keep 
it  working  to  capacity.  The  present  building,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Licens  Tag  Industry,  has  ben  enlarged  by  an  addition  to  one  end 
increasing  the  floor  space  approximately  50%.  The  third  floor  has 
been  renovated  and  fitted  up  for  storage  of  raw  material  and  finished 
products.  A freight  elevator  has  been  installed  and  an  additional  re- 
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inforced  concrete  and  brick  building  is  under  construction  which  will 
increase  the  present  floor  space  of  the  furniture  factory  about  100%. 
Several  new  machines  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  and  a few 
more  will  be  needed  when  the  new  building  is  completed. 

Supervision  in  the  furniture  factory  has  been  a serious  problem. 
It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  superintendents  and  foremen  with  furni- 
ture experience  and  with  the  proper  qualifications  for  handling  such 
work  in  an  institution.  Remarkable  progress,  however,  has  been  made 
in  training  supervisors  as  well  as  in  training  the  inmates,  so  that  this 
Department  is  now  able  to  turn  out  furniture  of  high  grade  construc- 
tion and  finish. 

Desks  and  tables  built  for  the  State  Departments  have  been  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  specifications  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Standards.  A few  replacements  have  been  necessary  where  furniture 
was  damaged  in  shipment.  Many  very  fine  expressions  of  satisfaction 
have  been  received  from  the  customers. 

The  Huntingdon  Printing  Plant,  newly  equipped  in  1926,  has  been 
further  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  automatic  feed  for  the  Miehle 
cylinder  press  and  two  new  Intertype  type  setting  machines— one  pur- 
chased and  one  leased.  Printing  orders  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Department  busy  full  time.  More  printing  orders  from  the 
Western  and  Central  part  of  the  State  should  be  solicited. 

Production  Organization  . 

The  production  organization  set  up  during  the  previous  biennium 
has  proven  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  has  been  continued  with  the 
exception  of  a few  changes  in  individual  personnel.  The  relations 
with  the  Institutions  in  which  the  Welfare  industries  have  been  con- 
ducted have  been  very  cordial  and  cooperative. 

Industrial  Relations  Committees 

The  Advisory  Committees  consisting  of  manufacturing  and  labor 
interests  set  up  in  1926  were  continued  through  the  remainder  of  the 
previous  administration.  Their  assistance  in  the  improvement  of 
manufacturing  facilities  and  the  certification  of  products  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  general  development.  They  also  rendered  invaluable 
service  in  maintaining  cordial  relations  with  labor  and  industry.  These 
committees  were  not  recommissioned  by  the  present  administration, 
although  individual  members  have  been  consulted  from  time  to  time. 

An  Industrial  Relations  Committee  consisting  of  the  Warden,  a 
Board  Member,  the  Superintendent  of  Welfare  Industries,  and  the 
General  Superintendent,  has  met  in  monthly  conferences  at  the  West- 
ern State  Penitentiary.  Similar  committee  conferences  were  attempted 
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at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  with  less  successful  results,  although 
the  industrial  relations  at  that  Institution  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  industrial  relations  at  the  Huntingdon  Reformatory  were  handled 
through  frequent  conferences  with  the  Superintendent  at  that  Institu- 
tion. 

Sales 

The  plan  of  compensating  salesmen  on  a salary  and  commission 
basis,  adopted  in  1926,  has  continued  throughout  the  biennium  with 
fair  results.  This  plan  was  intended  to  stimulate  the  salesmen  to 
build  up  a better  business. 

Daily  production  reports  and  weekly  stock  lists  provide  regular 
schedules  of  surplus  products  and  other  data  for  the  information  of 
the  Sales  Section. 

Our  out-of-State  sales  have  been  handled  partly  through  the  As- 
sociates for  Government  Service  of  New  York  City  and  partly  through 
direct  correspondence  from  the  central  office.  The  total  out-of-State 
business  for  the  biennium  obtained  through  the  Associates  amounts  to 
$8,667.05.  The  total  business  done  for  the  biennium  closing  May  31, 
1928,  was  $1,811,045.58. 

Exhibits  have  been  displayed  at  the  following  conventions : 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  County  Commissioners. 

The  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Hospital  Association. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors’  Association. 

It  is  recommended  that  through  the  proper  channels  further  efforts 
be  made  in  the  establishment  of  standard  specifications  for  the  Institu- 
tions who  purchase  Welfare  products,  in  order  that  the  standard  lines 
in  Welfare  products  may  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 


Training 

Of  necessity,  all  inmates  must  be  given  practical  training  in  the 
various  operations  carried  on  by  the  Prison  Labor  Division.  The  Wel- 
fare shops  are  in  reality  apprentice  training  schools.  The  records  of 
the  Prison  Labor  Division  indicate  a large  number  of  men  and  boys, 
who  have  received  their  training  in  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatory, 
are  making  good  in  positions  of  responsibility  since  their  release. 

The  practical  training  given  in  the  shops  is  being  supplemented 
with  fair  results  by  a program  of  academic  education  carried  on  by 
the  Institution  officials. 
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Legislation 

The  Legislature  of  1927  enacted  two  enabling  laws:  one  -which 
provided  for  waiving  bonds  conditional  for  performance  of  contracts 
between  the  several  subdivisions,  departments,  bureaus,  commissions, 
and  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  with  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  receiving  aid  from  the  Commonwealth;  another 
which  provides  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  from  the  Manufacturing 
Funds  when  required  in  contract  with  other  state  governments  or  in- 
stitutions. 

A Federal  bill  known  as  the  Hawes-Cooper  bill  has  been  before 
Congress  for  the  past  two  years  and  will  probably  become  a law.  This 
bill  is  aimed  to  encourage  the  “State’s  Use’’  plan  of  conducting  prison 
industries,  and  to  discourage  the  so-called  “convict  contract”  plan 
of  conducting  prison  industries  by  enabling  each  state  to  control  the 
manner  in  which  prison-made  products  made  in  other  states  shall  be 
sold  within  its  borders. 


New  Legislation 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  legislation  looking  toward  the 
compulsory  “State’s  Use”  system  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Some  change  should  be  made  in  the  Act  of  1925  providing  the 
payment  of  wages  of  Maintenance  Labor  from  the  Manufacturing 
Fund.  It  should  be  amended  to  relieve  the  Manufacturing  Fund  of 
this  financial  burden. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  securing  appropriation  to 
strengthen  the  working  capital  for  the  Manufacturing  Fund  to  pro- 
vide for  new  shop  buildings  and  equipment  at  the  Western  State 
Penitentiary,  and  adequate  shop  buildings  and  equipment  at  the  new 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Graterford. 

In  connection  with  legislation  providing  for  building  funds,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  question  of  placing  the  control  of 
shop  building  appropriation  and  the  buildings  themselves,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRISON  INMATES 
For  2 years — .June  I,  1926,  to  May  31,  1928 


Production  Labor  Maintenance  Labor 


Avg.  No.  of  Men 

Employed  Avg.  Payroll  Average  Payroll 


1926-27 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1927* 

Eastern  State  Pen.  

300 

303 

325 

325 

437 

348 

Western  State  Pen.  __ 

254 

244 

308 

295 

690 

714 

Pa.  Ind.  Reformatory  

41 

90 

64 

106 

686 

754 

New  Western  State  Pen.  

89 

79 

175 

169 

568 

603 

Muncy  (1  mo.  only)  

- - 

80 

Totals  . 

684 

716 

872 

895 

2,461 

2,419 

Largest  Total  Payroll  in  any  one  Month — September,  1927  

‘For  6 months  only— June  1,  1927,  to  Novembeh  30,  1927. 

....  1,079 

TABLE  OF  WAGES  PAID  TO  PRISON  INMATES 
For  2 years — June  1,  1926,  to  May  31,  1928 


Production  Labor 

Maintenance  Labor 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1927* 

$43,964.26 

32,097.93 

13,936.92 

2,157.61 

$44,266.69 

33,745.86 

14,631.90 

3,542.72 

$18,337.95 

19,559.27 

18,604.52 

22,927.48 

1,483.10 

$ 8,159.25 
10,015.25 
9,889.95 
11,934.99 

Totals  — 

$92,156.72 

$96,187.17 

$80,912.32 

$39,999.74 

*For  6 Months  only — June  1,  1927,  to  November  30,  1927. 

1926-27  1927-28 

Average  wage  per  day  on  Production  Labor  based  on  300  working 
days  per  year  $ -45  $ .46 


STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind  was  created  by  an 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  signed  on  May  14,  1925,  and  it  began  to 
function  January  4,  1926,  as  a departmental  administrative  board 
under  the  Department  of  Welfare.  The  creation  of  the  Council  for 
the  Blind  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  1923  to  Study  Conditions  Relating  to  Blind  Persons  in 
Pennsylvania  and  which  made  its  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1925. 

Purpose 

The  private  organizations  for  the  blind  in  the  Commonwealth 
recognized  the  need  of  a State  agency  that  could  pass  upon  State  ap- 
propriations and  set  up  standards  for  State-wide  work  and  it  was 
upon  their  initiative  that  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  was  created 
as  a co-ordinating  body  with  advisory  and  supervisory  powers. 
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Duties 

The  Council  is  authorized  “to  formulate  a general  policy  and 
program  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind ; to  make  recommendations  in  accordance 
with  such  policy  to  the  several  executive  and  administrative  depart- 
ments, boards  and  commissions  of  the  Commonwealth ; and  to  any  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  therein  which  may  be  in  any  way  concerned 
Avith  work  for  or  by  the  blind.” 

The  Council  office  will  serve  as  a bureau  of  information  and  a 
clearing  house  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  blind.  It  will  main- 
tain a register  of  the  blind  of  the  State  and  make  this  data  available 
to  other  agencies.  It  will  promote  new  work,  assist  in  developing  new 
and  progressive  activities  through  the  existing  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Membership 

The  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  seven  members  in  the  Coun- 
cil— the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  four  members,  one  at 
least  by  preference  a blind  person,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
four  appointed  members  are : 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Director,  White-Williams  Foundation, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  Philadelphia. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair*,  Williamsport,  Chairman. 

C.  B.  Auel,  Westinghouse  Electric  & Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Pittsburgh. 

Staff 

The  personnel  of  the  Council  staff  now  includes  the  ExecutAe  Di- 
rector, a Secretary,  three  Field  Rrepresentatives,  two  of  whom  are  blind, 
and  a Supervisor  of  Industries,  who  took  up  her  work  June  1,  1928. 

Routine  Work 

The  Council  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  all  agencies,  both  State 
and  private,  concerned  in  any  Avay  with  the  blind.  Questions  of 
policies  and  standards  have  been  discussed  not  only  with  the  three 
State-aided  organizations  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  adult  blind 
but  upon  request  with  other  organizations.  All  of  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  been  visited  at  least  once  a year  and  some  of  them  more 
frequently.  Constant  efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  existing 
organizations  and  raise  the  standard  of  all  blind-made  products. 


♦Blind. 
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Investigations  have  been  made  with  a view  to  helping  individual  blind 
people  and  conferences  held  with  many  State  and  municipal  offices, 
civic  and  social  organizations,  interested  citizens  as  well  as  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind. 

Resume  First  Five  Months 

The  first  five  months  after  the  Council  began  to  function  were 
spent  in  getting  acquainted  with  all  the  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  blind,  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  the  conservation  of  vision.  The  report  for  this  period,  Janu- 
ary 4 to  May  31,  1926,  was,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  an  outline  of 
the  duties  of  the  Council,  a statement  of  the  existing  provisions  for 
the  blind  in  the  State,  and  the  need  for  future  development. 

The  passage  by  the  Advisory  State  Board  of  Health  of  a regulation 
making  it  obligatory  for  physicians,  as  well  as  mid-wives  to  use  a 
prophylatic  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  born,  is  of  such  significance  as 
to  deserve  mention.  While  the  Council  was  not  directly  responsible 
for  its  passage,  it  has  a 'very  definite  bearing  on  the  work  of  this 
body  in  preventing  unnecessary  blindness.  This  ruling  became  ef- 
fective May  14,  1926,  and  a one  per  cent  silver  nitrate  solution  is 
now  furnished  free  to  physicians  and  mid-wives  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

The  Prison  Labor  Division,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  for  the 
Blind,  discontinued  the  making  of  brooms  and  mops  in  the  penal  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  during  this  period.  This  has,  through  the 
further  cooperation  of  the  Prison  Labor  Division  added  many  new 
customers  to  the  two  State-aided  oryanizations  engaged  in  these  two 
old  established  trades  of  the  blind — the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  . 
for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Two  conferences  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  organizations 
and  State  departments  interested  in  the  blind  were  held  in  Harrisburg, 
and  resulted  in  a better  understanding  and  closer  cooperation  between 
agencies  and  workers,  which  was  well  illustrated  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exhibit. 

The  first  official  presentation  of  work  for  the  blind  before  the 
State  Conference  on  Social  AVork  was  given  by  the  Council  at  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  in  Pittsburgh  in  February,  1926. 

The  establishment  of  the  Council  itself,  and  the  work  of  these  five 
months,  undoubtedly  resulted  in  bringing  the  workers  for  the  blind  in 
the  State  into  closer  relationship  and  a wider  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  all  the  organizations  for  the  blind. 
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Sesqui-Centennial  Exhibit 

After  it  was  definitely  established  that  the  national  organizations 
for  the  blind  could  not  undertake  an  exhibit  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial, 
the  workers  for  the  sightless  in  Pennsylvania,  feeling  a responsibility 
toward  having  their  work  presented,  requested  the  Council  for  the 
Blind  to  call  a conference  in  Harrisburg  of  all  those  in  the  state  who 
were  interested.  At  this  meeting  on  March  10,  1926,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  twelve  leading  organizations  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania, 
voted  to  pool  their  interests  and  material,  and  to  cooperate  in  putting 
on  a comprehensive,  worthwhile  exhibit  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial. 
Their  request  that  the  State  Council  for  the  PJind  lend  the  services 
of  its  Executive  Director  in  assembling  and  supervising  this  exhibit 
was  granted  by  the  Council  on  March  23d. 

The  executives  of  the  leading  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
Pennsylvania  with  the  chief  executive  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  as  out-of-State-member,  constituted  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  Exhibit  of  Work  For  and  By  the  Blind  to  be  presented  at 
the  Sesqui-Centennial.  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  Chairman. 
From  this  group  a small  Executive  Committee  was  chosen  with  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  for  the  Blind  as  Chair- 
man. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  contributed  the  services  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council  and  many  organizations  sent  material,  but 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  exhibit  was  met  by  contributions  from 
the  following  organizations : 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia  $100.00 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia  100.00 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Philadelphia  100.00 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 

Blind,  Pennsylvania  100.00 

Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind,  Philadelphia  100.00 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh  100.00 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh 100.00 

Lackawanna  Branch,  Pa.,  Association  for  the  Blind,  Scranton  100.00 

District  of  Columbia  Association  for  the  Blind  25.00 

Wisconsin  Association  for  the  Blind  50.00 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  25.00 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  100.00 

American  Braille  Press,  New  York  100.00 

Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  100.00 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  200.00 


Total  $1,400.00 


In  addition  to  this  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  a small  commission  on 
the  sale  of  articles  permitted  at  the  close  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
and  the  salvaging  of  the  fixtures  in  the  booth,  enabled  the  committee 
to  meet  all  expenses. 

The  exhibit  was  open  to  the  public  from  August  4th  to  November 
31,  1926.  It  occupied  space  14  feet  by  32  feet  in  a good  location  in  the 
Palace  of  Education.  The  end  walls  of  the  booth  were  decorated  with 
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attractive,  colorful  rugs  and  on  the  back  wall  were  displayed:  a map 
showing,  by  use  of  colored  symbols,  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States;  panels  prepared  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness; and  panels  of  photographs  showing  the  blind  at  school,  at  play, 
and  employed  in  industry.  In  addition  to  a selected  display  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind,  the  various  appliances  used  in  securing  an  educa- 
tion were  advantageously  placed  to  attract  the  passerby. 

A moving  picture  machine  showing  the  activities  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  was  constantly  in  operation  in  the 
booth,  and,  at  stated  hours  during  the  week,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Palace  of  Education,  a two-thousand  foot  film  entitled  “Light  For 
All”  was  shown  depicting  the  education  of  a blind  child  at  the  Perkins 

4 

Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  Each  of  these 
features  contributed  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  exhibit,  but  its 
real  value  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  activities  of  the  blind  demon- 
strators who  were  at  the  booth  almost  continuously  throughout  the 
entire  four  months.  Representatives  of  organizations  for  the  blind 
were  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  each  week  and  this  policy  was  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania.  Members  of  boards 
of  managers,  as  well  as  the  executives  of  the  several  organizations,  re- 
ceived inspiration  and  a wider  acquaintance  wtih  general  activities 
relating  to  the  blind  as  well  as  the  high  standard  of  workmanship  that 
can  be  attained  in  articles  made  by  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  their 
cooperation,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  conducted  the  ex- 
hibit with  such  limited  funds. 

A Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  for  its  collective  exhibit,  and  copies  of  the  Diploma  were 
sent  to  the  organizations  contributing  to  its  success.  A Gold  Medal 
was  awarded  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  in  recognition  of 
her  contribution. 


Out-of-State  Trips 

Assembling  the  exhibit  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  necessitated  visits 
by  the  Executive  Director  to  organizations  and  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Later,  while  attend- 
ing conferences,  she  visited  the  work  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio,  all  of  which  have  proven  of  value. 

Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1926,  studying  work  for  the  blind  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  France.  He  has  also  made  a point  of  visiting  the  organizations 
for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  become  conversant  with  all 
phases  of  the  work  and  conditions  affecting  the  blind  of  this  state. 
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Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  in  the  summer  of  1926,  as  in  1924,  worked 
among  the  Indians  of  Montana  in  an  effort  to  eradicate  trachoma 
which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  American  Indians.  Dr.  Fox  per- 
formed many  operations  upon  the  Indians,  and  demonstrated  his  meth- 
od of  treatment  and  his  operation  before  Government  and  local  physi- 
cians in  Montana  and  adjoining  states. 

Investigations 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  safe-guard  the  public  from  the 
activities  of  fraudulent  organizations  collecting  funds  in  the  name  of 
the  blind.  This  has  entailed  investigations  in  this  and  other  states, 
and  the  compilation  and  distribution  of  information  concerning  these 
fraudulent  organizations  and  individuals  soliciting  money  under  false 
representation.  It  has  resulted  in  many  cases,  in  the  discontinuance 
of  this  practice  with  consequent  benefit  to  the  blind  of  the  State. 


Legislation 

The  Council  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Poor  Laws,  which 
was  passed  by  the  1927  Legislature,  whereby  county  funds  might  be 
available  for  maintaining  a blind  person  in  a home  other  than  the 
County  Home ; or  at  an  employment  association  for  the  blind  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  a person  in 
the  County  Home.  This  became  effective  June  1,  1927,  and  already 
several  counties  have  recognized  their  responsibility  under  this  amend- 
ment, and  are  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  individual  blind 
people  under  the  supervision  of  an  employment  organization  for  the 
blind. 


Educational  Activities 

“Blind  Weeks”  have  been  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Scranton  and 
Philadelphia,  all  of  which  have  been  attended  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  council. 

While  a Week  for  the  Blind  is  primarily  a concentrated  effort  to 
educate  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  sightless 
it  has  become  a welcome  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  their  products. 
As  there  was  no  supervised  home  work  in  Philadelphia,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a committee  to 
pass  upon  the  standard  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale  by  individual 
blind  workers.  This  resulted  in  her  having  charge  of  the  sale  of  the 
articles  made  by  individual  blind  people  in  their  own  homes  at  Phila- 
delphia’s First  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  in  March,  1928. 
From  these  workers  a small  group  will  be  selected  for  a demonstration 
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of  supervised  home  work  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Council’s  Supervisor 
of  Industries,  and  will  form  the  nucleus  of  supervised  home  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Representatives  from  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
Labor  and  Industry,  and  Mines  have  spoken  at  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  work  of  these  departments  as  it  relates  to  the  conservation 
of  vision,  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  prevention  of  industrial 
accidents,  or  the  training  and  rehabilitation  of  the  adult  blind. 

Membership  has  been  taken  by  the  Council  for  its  members  in  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  Thus  they  may  receive  regularly  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  the  New-Letter,  and  all  reports  and  publications  of  these 
national  organizations.  Membership  has  also  been  taken  in  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

All  work  for  the  blind  in  the  Commonwealth  has  been  visited  and 
the  Council  has  been  represented  upon  the  programs  of  local,  State 
and  national  organizations  in  an  effort  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
reed  of  conserving  sight,  preventing  unnecessary  blindness,  more  ade- 
quate provisions  for  those  already  blind,  and  to  a realization  that  an 
individual  of  normal  intelligence  can  take  his  place  in  the  social  and 
economic  world,  even  though  he  be  without  physical  sight. 

Conference  State  Workers 

Several  conferences  of  the  workers  for  the  blind  in  the  State  have 
been  arranged  by  the  Council  in  Harrisburg,  and  one  in  Philadelphia 
in  connection  with  the  State  Conference  on  Social  Work.  At  these 
conferences,  questions  of  vital  importance  to  work  for  the  blind,  and 
problems  involving  the  development  of  a State-wide  program  have 
been  discussed,  and  speakers  from  outside  the  State  and  from  other 
social  service  agencies  have  been  heard.  These  conferences  have  been 
considered  so  well  worth  while  by  the  workers  themselves  that  they  have 
asked  the  Council  to  continue  to  hold  them  at  intervals  during  each 
year. 

The  first  conference  of  the  supervisors  of  the  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  home  teachers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  was  arranged  by  the  Council  in 
Harrisburg  in  March,  1928,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  conference 
of  workers  for  the  blind.  The  supervisors  felt  that  they  had  benefited 
greatly  in  thus  having  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problems  peculiar 
to  their  local  work,  and  in  hearing  the  discussion  of  a State-wide  nature. 
They  welcomed  the  statement  that  this  conference  was  to  be  an  annual 
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Blind  Feeble-Minded 

The  executives  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Education,  the  Superintendents  of  the  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  and  the  Principals  of  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  were  invited  to  a conference  March  8,  1928,  in 
Harrisburg  together  with  the  Chairman  and  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Council  to  discuss  more  adequate  provisions  for  the  blind  feeble- 
minded. There  was  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  blind  feeble-minded, 
needing  custodial  care,  should  be  cared  for  in  the  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded.  A small  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  the  num- 
ber needing  custodial  care  and  the  basis  upon  which  their  admission  to 
a State  institution  should  be  determined,  in  order  that  some  provision 
might  be  made  for  this  group  at  one  or  two  of  the  State  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

The  Executive  Director  was  invited,  early  in  1927,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupational  Studies  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Research  Department  of  which 
is  gathering  data  concerning  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  profes- 
sional fields,  in  industry,  in  independent  enterprises  and  in  fostered 
workshops.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  studies  will  prove  of  value, 
not  only  in  bringing  to  light  new  avenues  of  employment  for  the  blind, 
but  those  that  are  most  remunerative.  Also  some  basis  by  which  to 
measure  the  relative  skill  of  a blind  and  sighted  worker  doing  the  same 
job ; and  whether  organizations  are  justified  in  continuing  to  train 
blind  people  in  the  so-called  “blind  industries.”  The  first  publication 
resulting  from  this  study  is  Insurance  Underwriting  in  its  relation  to 
blind  agents. 

State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 

The  Executive  Director  in  October,  1927,  became  the  Chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Women,  and  hopes  in  this  position  to  interest  the  club  women  of 
the  State  in  the  conservation  of  vision  of  school  children,  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  and  in  those  who  have  already  lost  their  sight. 

Lions  Club  Campaign 

In  1925,  Lions  International  recommended  the  adoption  of  work 
for  the  blind  as  their  major  activity  and  in  1926,  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Pennsylvania  financed  a State-wide  publicity  campaign  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  blind  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Hon.  Henry  E.  Lanius,  the  blind  Senator  from  York  County 
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was  Field  Representative  of  the  Lions’  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  This  educational  campaign  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  has  led  to  greater  activity  on  the 
part  of  individual  clubs,  and  influenced  the  formation  of  permanent 
work  for  the  blind  in  seven  counties.  The  Council  has  responded  to 
many  calls  to  present  work  for  the  blind  to  individual  Lions  Clubs  as 
well  as  to  their  State  Conference,  in  order  to  give  them  the  historical 
and  local  background  necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
their  major  activity. 

Overbrook  Course 

A two-year  course  in  Home  Teaching  was  started  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  in 
1924.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  work  for  the  sightless  in 
America  that  such  training  has  been  offered  to  graduates  of  schools 
for  the  blind.  One  year  of  this  course  is  taken  at  the  Philadelphia 
School  and  Social  and  Health  Work  done  one  year  of  special  training 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  where  the  students  live  while  pursuing  the 
course. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instructors,  workers  for  the  blind  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states  are  asked  to  present  different  phases 
of  the  work  to  these  students.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council 
gave  talks  on  the  following  subjects  to  the  students  taking  the  Over- 
brook Course  in  1927,  and  to  the  senior  girls  in  the  school  for  the  blind : 

Historical  Development  of  Work  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Historical  Development  of  Work  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Home  Industries  and  Standards  of  Workmanship. 

Provisions  for  the  Blind  in  Pennsylvania. 

Development  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  a New  Field. 

Register 

To  maintain  a register  of  the  blind  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Council  as  specified  by  law.  In  view 
of  the  growing  interest  in  developing  work  for  the  blind  in  various 
localities,  stimulated  by  the  Lions  Clubs’  activities,  the  Council, 
rather  than  make  a hasty  census,  has  responded  to  the  calls  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Lions  Clubs  and  has 
made  surveys  of  the  blind  in  eighteen  counties  during  the  biennium. 
In  addition  to  the  4,177  blind  and  partially  blind  persons  registered 
in  the  counties  already  surveyed,  the  names  of  586  blind  persons  in 
other  sections  of  the  State  have  been  added  to  the  register  during  the 
biennium,  making  a total  of  4,763  blind  persons  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  Council. 
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Statistics 

Uniform  record  forms  are  being  developed  for  use  by  all  State- 
aided  organizations  and  it  is  anticipated  that  all  agencies  working 
with  the  blind  will  adopt  them  in  order  to  more  easily  assemble  sta- 
tistics and  keep  the  register  of  the  blind  up  to  date. 

If  the  accepted  ratio  of  one  blind  person  to  every  1,000  to  1,200 
of  the  general  population  is  used,  then  Pennsylvania  has  a blind  popu- 
lation of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand.  Past  experience  shows  that  of 
this  number  10%  are  under  20  years  of  age,  40%  between  20  and  60 
years  and  50%  or  one-half  of  the  blind  population  in  any  state  are 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  many  of  whom  have  physical  disabilities  other 
than  blindness  which  makes  their  problems  just  so  much  harder  to 
solve. 


Individual  Case  Work 

While  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  Council  shall  become  a case 
work  organization,  it  is  evident  that  some  individual  case  work  will 
have  to  be  done  by  the  Council  in  those  sections  not  yet  reached  by 
existing  organizations.  The  blind  people  thus  visited  have  either  ap- 
pealed for  assistance  direct  to  the  Council,  or  have  been  referred  by  a 
legislator,  a friend,  an  organization  for  the  blind  or  a social  service 
agency. 

A number  of  blind  children  are  now  in  school  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Council.  Children  of  pre-school  age  have  been  visited  to  see  that 
they  are  getting  the  right  training,  and  these  have  been  registered  with 
the  school  authorities. 

A few  examples  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  type  of  service 
rendered  adult  blind  persons  by  the  Council  through  its  field  repre- 
sentatives. 

1.  Mrs.  A,  a young  married  woman  thirty  years  of  age,  who  be- 
came totally  blind  in  February,  1927,  was  found  by  a field  rep- 
resentative of  the  Council.  She  was  thoroughly  discouraged 
and  neither  she  nor  her  family  knew  what  to  do.  Through  the 
Council  an  eye  examination  was  secured  by  one  of  the  leading 
eye  surgeons  of  Philadelphia  and  the  woman  taken  to  him  to 
determine  if  she  could  hope  to  recover  any  sight.  When  the 
doctor  said  nothing  could  be  done,  the  field  representative  se- 
cured Mrs.  A’s  admission  to  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the 
Blind  for  training  in  reading  and  writing  a raised  type,  and 
handicrafts.  She  is  doing  excellent  work  and  is  adjusting  her- 
self to  life  without  sight  with  splendid  courage  and  fortitude. 

2.  Miss  B,  fifty  years  of  age,  totally  blind  since  her  eleventh  year, 
one  time  pupil  at  the  old  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind,  had 
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been  employed  for  a number  of  years  in  lining  candy  boxes  in  a 
big  factory,  but  when  machinery  to  do  this  process  was  intro- 
duced, Miss  B lost  her  job.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Coun- 
cil’s field  representative,  a stand  was  secured  for  Miss  B in  a 
large  factory  where  she  will  sell  candy,  wrapped  food  and  cold 
drinks  which  will  eventually  prove  a remunerative  occupation. 

3.  Mr.  C,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  partially  blind  since  1919,  and 
unable  to  read  anything  since  1926,  was  formerly  a machinist 
during  which  time  he  lost  four  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  He 
was  later  employed  at  a hospital  where  he  learned  to  make 
ammonia.  When  the  field  representative  found  this  man  he  was 
without  work  and  with  very  limited  means  but  anxious  to  manu- 
facture ammonia  which  he  was  sure  he  could  sell.  The  Coun- 
cil’s representative  looked  up  materials  and  prices  and  to- 
gether they  found  a place  for  Mr.  C to  work.  Although  at 
work  only  a few  months,  he  is  happy  and  contented.  He  has 
registered  his  label,  is  clearing  about  twenty  dollars  a week  and 
already  developing  a formula  for  cleaning  clothes. 

4.  Mr.  D,  born  in  1901,  lost  his  sight  in  January,  1927,  by  a pre- 
mature explosion  in  a coal  mine.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
child.  In  visiting  another  blind  person  living  neai'by,  the  Coun- 
cil’s representative  learned  of  this  new  case  and  called  to  see 
Mr.  D.  Several  suggestions  for  employment  were  made,  includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  a small  store.  This  appealed  to  Mr.  D 
who  was  anxious  to  remain  at  home  with  his  family.  Through 
the  Council’s  recommendation  and  testimony  at  the  hearing, 
Mr.  D’s  compensation  was  paid  in  a lump  sum  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  a lot,  in  a good  location  near  a large  factory 
in  his  home  town,  and  on  which  there  was  a six  room 
house  with  store  front.  Although  Mr.  D had  only  been  open 
three  weeks  when  the  Council’s  representative  visited  him,  he 
had  been  doing  a good  business,  the  receipts  for  his  banner  day 
being  $30.00.  This  energetic  blind  man,  with  careful  manage- 
ment and  his  wife  to  help  him,  will  soon  be  on  the  road  to 
financial  independence. 


Surveys 

In  making  a survey  in  any  district,  the  names  of  persons  returned 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  as  blind,  in  a given  county,  and  lists  from  the 
agencies  for  the  blind,  have  formed  the  basis  upon  which  work  was 
begun.  While  the  U.  S.  Census  is  helpful  it  has  been  found  to  be  far 
from  accurate  and  far  below  the  total  number  of  blind  found  in  each 
county  surveyed. 
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The  field  representative  makes  contact  with  all  the  social  service 
and  civic  organizations,  the  press  and  interested  citizens,  not  only  to 
secure  the  names  of  blind  people  with  whom  they  may  be  in  touch,  but 
to  interest  the  executives  of  these  organizations  in  the  purpose  of  the 
survey,  and  to  secure  their  continued  cooperation  for  possible  future 
work  in  the  community. 

After  visiting  fhe  blind  person  the  field  representative  reviews  the 
social  and  economic  data  secured,  together  with  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  degree  of  blindness,  the  age  at  which  the  person  lost  his 
sight,  his  physical  condition,  education,  previous  occupation,  if  then 
employed,  etc.,  and  a definite  recommendation  for  service  is  made  upon 
each  record.  The  findings  in  these  surveys  have  formed  the  basis 
upon  which  permanent  work  has  been  started  in  seven  of  the  counties 
already  surveyed,  and  the  individual  records  turned  over  to  the  per- 
manent organization  when  formed.  New  cases  of  blindness,  deaths  and 
movement  of  population  are  reported  to  the  Council  by  the  executives 
of  these  new  organizations. 

In  every  instance  the  findings  of  the  surveys  have  been  presented 
to  the  interested  group  with  recommendations  as  to  the  type  of  work 
to  be  undertaken  and  how  to  organize  and  finance  a permanent  organ- 
ization. This  has  often  necessitated  frequent  conferences  before  the 
organization  has  been  perfected  and  ready  to  begin  work. 


New  Organizations 

The  task  of  developing  new  work  for  the  blind  has  differed  in  each 
county.  In  one  county  it  was  brought  about  by  a temporary  commit- 
tee gotten  together  by  a member  of  the  Junior  Group  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women.  This  committee  later,  upon  hearing  the  report  of 
the  Council’s  survey,  organized  themselves  as  a Branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  State-wide  private  organization 
carrying  on  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  The  funds  to  initiate  this  work  were  secured  through  a 
membership  drive,  a tag  day,  a week  for  the  blind  and  benefit  enter- 
tainments. At  the  end  of  its  first  year,  it  was  taken  into  the  Com- 
munity Chest. 

In  another  county,  a group  of  interested  citizens,  at  least  one  of 
them  a prominent  Lion,  is  financing  the  work  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Council  forming  the  basis  of  development. 

In  still  another  county  the  new  branch  organization  has  been 
created  by  the  Lions  and  a supervisor  will  be  placed  in  the  field 
through  funds  contributed  by  the  several  Lions  Clubs  of  that  county. 
In  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  a larger  number  of  institutions  and 
agencies  interested  in  the  blind  than  any  other  section  of  the  State, 
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the  executives  of  these  organizations,  together  with  representatives  of 
social  service  organizations,  Lions  Clubs  and  interested  citizens  form 
the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Council"  that  the  agencies  in  Philadelphia 
form  an  inter-organization  was  accepted  by  them  on  April  20,  1927, 
and  on  September  23d  of  the  same  year,  this  group  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  serve  as  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind. 

A part  time  supervisor  was  employed  by  means  of  funds  given  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  from  its  meager  State  ap- 
propriation, in  order  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council  for  developing  a city-wide  plan  for 
Philadelphia,  and  that  the  Council  would  have  an  authorized  body  to 
which  to  make  its  report  of  the  survey  of  the  blind  to  be  undertaken 
early  in  1928. 

The  organizations  responded  generously  with  the  lists  of  blind 
people  with  whom  they  were  in  touch  and  for  the  first  time  these  have 
been  brought  together,  resulting  in  a register  of  2400  blind  people  in 
Philadelphia.  This  number  has  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  num- 
ber found  to  be  deceased,  unlocated,  moved  away,  etc. ; but  more  than 
two  hundred  new  people  have  been  found  who  come  within  the  limits 
of  the  survey  at  the  writing  of  this  report,  with  one-half  of  the  city 
covered,  so  that  the  number  of  blind  people  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
will  be  approximately  2,000. 

The  individuals  desiring  and  needing  assistance  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  agency  rendering  the  service  required.  Those  for  whom  no 
provision  can  be  made  through  existing  agencies  will  be  served  by  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  Counties  in  which  Branches  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  were  operating  before  the 
Council  for  the  Blind  began  to  function,  January  4,  1926 : 


NAME 

Latest 

Census 

No.  Blind 

Organized 

Number 

Receiving 

Continued 

Service 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  

1,246,139 

Est.  1,000 

1910 

f 217  P.O.B.* 
■{  72  Shop 

Lackawanna  Branch  

295,951 

245 

1913 

(.  202  Outside 
75 

Wilkes-Barre  Branch  ..  

408,226 

Est.  250 

1917 

50 

Dauphin  Countv  Branch 

159,231 

179 

1923 

55 

"Prevention  of  Blindness 
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Total  number  of  blind  and  partially  visited  by  Council’s  representatives  4,177 
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Directory 

A directory  giving  the  provisions  for  the  blind  in  the  Common- 
wealth, both  public  and  private,  is  being  compiled.  This  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  ophthalmologists  and  all  departments  and  agencies  in  any 
way  concerned  with  the  blind. 

Supervisor  of  Industries 

By  provision  made  in  the  budget  for  1928-29,  the  Supervisor  of 
Industries  took  up  her  work  June  1,  1928,  and  by  a study  of  the 
industrial  departments  of  each  organization  for  the  blind  in  the  State 
will  seek  to  strengthen  these  departments,  raise  standards  of  work- 
manship, suggest  new  products,  develop  supervised  home  work  where 
none  exists,  and  create  greater  sales  possibilities  for  blind-made  prod- 
ucts. 

Future  Activities 

The  employment  of  a field  worker  who  will  study  the  causes  of 
blindness  in  Pennsylvania,  promote  conservation  of  vision  and  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  blindness,  is  under  consideration  as  a part 
of  the  Council’s  future  program  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  and  stimu- 
late the  work  in  these  fields  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  surveys  of  the  blind  by  counties  will  be  continued,  individual 
cases  will  receive  attention  through  existing  agencies  or  from  the 
Council,  the  activities  of  the  organizations  strengthened,  and  new  work 
fostered. 

As  the  Council  carries  on  no  activities,  the  development  of  a State- 
wide program  has  been  given  serious  consideration  and  each  of  the 
three  State-aided  organizations  for  the  blind  have  submitted,  upon 
request,  a five-year  program  of  their  work  to  enable  the  Council  to 
more  intelligently  make  recommendation  for  State  appropriations. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  several 
organizations,  eliminate  duplication  of  work  and  extend  service  to 
every  section  of  the  State. 

INTER-RACIAL  WELFARE 

The  Inter-racial  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  has  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  three  years,  during  which  time  its  activities 
have  covered  a wide  range.  It  has  endeavored  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  morally,  industrially,  econom- 
ically and  educationally,  and  to  reduce  the  high  death  rate.  It  has 
found  more  and  better  jobs  for  Negroes,  caused  them  to  buy  homes, 
urged  them  to  be  thrifty,  to  live  well  and  to  adhere  more  strictly  to 
sanitary  requirements.  It  has  discouraged  lawlessness,  idleness  and 
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extravagance.  It  has  improved  inter-racial  relations  by  working  out 
adjustments  of  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  between  the  two 
groups. 

The  program  has  been  developed  through  the  following  methods, 
viz.,  correspondents,  meetings,  committees,  questionnaires  and  confer- 
ences. As  it  is  possible  for  the  Welfare  Representative  to  cover  each 
community  only  at  stated  intervals,  active  men  and  women  have  been 
secured  to  serve  as  correspondents.  These  individuals  through  ques- 
tionnaires which  are  sent  to  them  semi-annually,  keep  the  Department 
of  Welfare  advised  as  to  changing  social,  economic  and  civic  condi- 
tions among  Negroes  in  their  communities.  Through  these  correspond- 
ents, one  hundred  and  eighteen  (118)  meetings  have  been  successfully 
conducted  throughout  the  State.  Sixty  per  cent  of  these  meetings  have 
been  inter-racial. 

Population 

The  Negro  population  continues  to  increase  steadily  regardless 
of  the  unemployment  situation.  This  steady  influx  from  the  South 
into  the  congested  cities  and  districts  accentuates  the  already  existing 
social  problems.  Much  of  this  migrant  population  is  concentrated  in 
the  eastern  (Philadelphia)  and  western  (Pittsburgh)  sections  of  the 
State.  This  fact  presents  many  new  and  perplexing  problems,  a great 
many  of  which  confront  the  social  agencies  which  are  attempting  to 
do  welfare  work  among  Negroes  in  the  State. 

Inter-racial  committees  and  Negro  organizations,  especially  Wo- 
men’s Clubs,  are  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Welfare,  local 
civic  authorities,  health  boards  and  social  agencies  in  an  effort  to 
ameliorate  conditions  and  help  in  the  adjustment  of  the  many  problems. 

Health 

The  observance  of  National  Negro  Health  Week  has  done  much  to 
reduce  the  death  rate.  This  is  especially  true  of  infant  mortality  which 
statistics  prove  has  been  reduced  60%.  Health  lectures,  instruction  in 
hygiene,  classes  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing  have  contributed  much 
to  this  reduction.  With  the  improvement  of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  Negro  and  more  widespread  health  education,  the  death  rate 
among  adult  Negroes  from  tuberculosis  may  be  considerably  reduced 
in  the  near  future. 

Education 

As  a means  of  creating  a better  understanding  between  the  Negro 
and  white  pupils  of  the  high  schools,  group  contests  have  been  held  at 
which  prizes  have  been  awarded  for  the  three  best  essays  on  the  fol- 
lowing subject:  “The  Negro’s  Contribution  to  America’s  Civiliza- 
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tion.”  These  contests  have  been  most  successful  and  the  benefits  far- 
reaching.  One  outstanding  result  accomplished  has  been  having  books 
on  Negro  history  and  literature  included  in  the  public  school  libraries. 

Industry 

Many  new  openings  have  been  created  for  Negroes  in  industry. 
Negro  girls  are  being  placed  in  factories,  and  several  have  recently  been 
placed  in  stenographic  and  clerical  positions  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Inter-racial  groups  are  endeavoring  to  study  local  industrial  situa- 
tions and  obtain  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  labor  problems  in  their 
own  communities. 

Welfare 

The  Welfare  Representative  has  made  authorized  visits  to  twenty 
(20)  State  institutions.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  all  Negro  in- 
stitutions measure  up  to  standards  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
Programs  have  been  outlined  for  ten  (10)  community  centers  which 
have  recently  been  opened  in  the  State. 

Conferences 

Negro  and  white  civic,  social  and  religious  organizations  have 
conferred  with  the  Welfare  Representative  on  vital  inter-racial  ques- 
tions. Conferences  with  State  and  National  leaders  and  social  workers 
have  been  held  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  creating  a better  under- 
standing between  the  two  groups  in  order  to  develop  Negro  race  con- 
sciousness, pride  and  a sense  of  responsibility  along  wise  lines. 

Race  Relations 

The  development  in  this  field  of  social  activity  has  been  very  slow, 
but  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  great  and  lasting  advances  are 
those  which  have  been  made  slowly. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 

The  Department  of  Welfare  has  long  felt  the  need  of  an  experi- 
enced agriculturalist  who  would  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
each  institutional  farm  and  satisfy  those  needs. 

This  position  was  filled,  and  on  September  15,  1927,  the  agricul- 
turalist began  his  work.  He  has  sought  to  work  in  such  a way  that 
the  farms  at  these  institutions  may  make  their  greatest  contribution 
to  the  institutional  welfare  of  the  State.  He  has  built  his  program  de- 
pending upon  the  cooperation  of  all  State  agencies  able  to  give  any  aid. 
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In  this  he  has  had  constant  examples  of  cordial  cooperation.  This 
statement  includes  almost  every  Bureau  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  notably  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  and  Markets 
and  Legislative  Reference,  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  including  those  engaged  in  teaching,  extension 
and  research,  and  also  other  departments  and  bureaus,  as  well  as  the 
several  livestock  and  farm  organizations  of  the  State.  In  order  best 
to  understand,  analyze  and  solve  the  many  problems  of  organization 
and  management  on  the  large  institutional  farms  of  the  State,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  coordinate  still  further,  the  able  minds 
giving  so  fruitfully  of  their  efforts,  to  the  end  that  the  State-owned  and 
operated  lands  may  be  not  only  efficient  units  of  production,  but  also 
may  serve  as  permanent  demonstrations  of  economic  organization  and 
production  in  the  many  sections  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located. 
This  happy  result  will,  it  is  hoped,  reflect  due  credit  to  all  agencies 
concerned. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  the  superintendents  of  the  several  in- 
stitutions and  their  respective  farm  managers  and  all  others  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  farms  as  they  now  stand.  The  demands  of 
the  institutions,  the  desirability  of  using  much  patient  labor  and  the 
location  and  soil  types  of  many  farms  constitute  problems  not  met  on 
many  privately  owned  farms.  The  results  being  accomplished  could 
be  effected  only  by  thoughtful  and  energetic  management. 

Contacts  to  date  have  been  largely  with  State-owned  institutions 
and  have  fallen  roughly  into  four  groups: 

Those  which  afford  better  acquaintance  and  analysis  of  methods 
and  results; 

Those  which  coordinate  the  farm  interest  and  personnel  at  the 
several  institutions ; 

Those  which  stimulate  production  ■ 

Those  which  respond  to  definite  requests  for  aid  in  meeting  cer- 
tain problems. 

The  central  aim  has  been  to  help  those  charged  with  farm  activi- 
ties, bring  from  their  respective  farms,  the  greatest  possible  contribu- 
tions to  the  institutions  concerned.  The  contacts  up  to  June  1,  1928, 
in  addition  to  correspondence,  included  121%  days  spent  at  18  insti- 
tutions. The  total  acreage  and  that  under  cultivation  at  the  several 
institutions  to  which  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  related,  are  as 
follows : 
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Acreage  of 

State  and  County  Institutions 

Total  Acreage 

Total 

No.  of  Including 

Acreage 

Institutions 

Institutions  Ground  and 

Under 

Buildings 

Cultivation 

Mental  Hospitals 


State  

8 

8,2S4 

4,520 

Semi-State  

1 

504 

225 

County  

13 

8,713 

4,425 

Total  

22 

17,454 

9,130 

Institutions  for  the  Feeble-minded 

State  

3 

3,686 

1,800 

Semi-State  

1 

400 

150 

Total  

4 

4,086 

1,950 

Pa.  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home  . . 

1 

133 

96 

Delinquents — Semi-State  

2 

1,000 

578 

Penal  and  Correctional  

6 

7,516 

3.23S 

Almshouses  

S4 

17,531 

10,782 

Total  

119 

47,720 

25,774 

Acreage 

of  State  Institutions  Only 

Total  Acreage 

Total 

No.  of  Including 

Acreage 

Institutions 

Institutions  Ground  and 

Under 

Buildings 

Cultivation 

Mental  Hospitals 


State  

8 

8,284 

4,520 

Institutions  for  the  Feeble-minded 

State  

3 

3,686 

1,800 

Pa.  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home  . . 

1 

133 

96 

Penal  and  Correctional  

6 

7,516 

3,238 

Total  

18 

19,619 

9,654 

At  fifteen  of  these  institutions  livestock  and  crop  products  are 
being  produced  under  institutional  management.  For  the  1927  season 
the  following  data  is  presented: 

Livestock  Census 


Horses  332 

Cows • 847 

Bulls  30 

Heifers  395 

Calves  114 

Laying  hens  8,012 


Brood  Sows  295 

Boars  26 

Shoats  1,762 

Pigs  1,290 

Ewes  238 

Rams  8 

Lambs  145 
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For  the  year  ending  May  31,  1928,  a record  of : 

303  litters  of  pigs  shows  an  average  of  6.22  raised  per  litter; 
4588  hens  laid  an  average  of  98.9  eggs  each ; 

608  cows  averaged  9574  pounds  milk. 

Chop  Acres  and  Yields 


Crop  Acres  Yields  per  Acre 

Wheat  917  23.2  bushels 

Oats  894  34.5  bushels 

Corn  605  59.2  bushels  (ears) 

Corn  715  9.4  tons  (ensilage) 

Potatoes  448  172  bushels 

Hay  2,075  1.55  tons 

Truck  crops  787 


The  average  yield  of  these  crops  at  fourteen  institutions  was 
31.6%  above  the  average  for  the  several  counties  in  which  these  in- 
stitutions are  located. 

Institutional  Farmers  Week 

Through  the  cordial  and  thoughtful  cooperation  of  the  staff  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  an  Institu- 
tional Farmers  Week  was  held  January  9 to  13,  1928.  All  of  the 
State-owned  farms  except  one,  the  head  farmer  there  being  ill,  were 
represented.  An  excellent  program  covering  the  major  interests  on 
the  several  farms  merited  the  lively  interest  of  those  in  attendance. 
A similar  program  for  next  year  was  requested. 

Pennsylvania  Institutional  Farms 

Responding  to  a request  made  by  those  attending  the  program 
above  mentioned,  a monthly  circular  was  initiated  in  which  timely 
information  as  to  farm  practice,  institutional  policy  and  results  has 
been  issued  since  February,  1928.  This  circular  is  being  sent  not  only 
to  the  State-owned  institutions  but  also  to  those  receiving  State  aid 
and  to  county  institutions.  Thus  the  same  information  is  gotten  to  all 
institutions  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  form. 

Farm  Credits 

In  the  accounting  forms  installed  by  Main  and  Company  the 
prices  credited  for  farm  products  were  to  be  those  secured  from  cur- 
rent market  reports.  The  agriculturalist  has  been  compiling  those  re- 
ports and  furnishing  such  data  to  the  several  institutions  monthly  for 
the  products  they  are  producing. 
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Following  preliminary  visits  a plan  was  evolved  which  included 
a definite  effort  to  aid  in  the  following : 

The  development  of  a sound  and  progressive  farm  program  which 
would  be  adapted  to  both  the  resources  and  the  needs  of  the 
several  institutions ; 

The  conduct  of  the  several  dairies  in  such  a manner  as  to  health, 
breeding,  feeding  and  records  as  will  make  it  possible  and 
probable  to  bring  the  average  milk  production  per  cow  to  at 
least  10,000  pounds  per  year. 

The  use  of  only  the  best  known  seed  potatoes  and  an  efficient 
spraying  program  for  the  growing  crop. 

Farm  Planning 

In  September,  1927,  a few  institutions  were  trying  a system  of 
farm  accounting  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  in  conference  with  specialists  from  State  College, 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  several  farm  organizations. 
This  system  was  discussed  in  detail  with  the  farm  managers  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  State-owned  institutions.  Suggestions  gotten  from 
them  along  with  other  minor  changes  were  passed  on  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Main  and  Company  who  drew  up  the  present  system. 
This  system,  which  is  substantially  the  one  planned  by  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  was  initiated  June  1,  1928,  and  will  be  most  effective 
in  presenting  the  methods  and  results  on  the  State-owned  farms.  Such 
information  will  enable  the  giving  of  aid  to  the  several  farm  managers 
in  adjusting  or  improving  their  farm  production. 

The  general  farm  plan  for  the  1928  season  was  discussed  in  detail 
with  those  in  charge  at  four  institutions.  Crops,  acreage,  varieties, 
sources  of  seed,  fertilizers,  feeds,  combatting  insect  and  disease  pests, 
were  some  factors  considered.  It  is  planned  to  do  this  at  each  institu- 
tion relative  to  the  1929  plans.  Certain  phases  of  the  work  at  other 
institutions  were  covered  in  a similar  way  although  the  complete  plan 
was  not  considered  at  any  one  time.  A service  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Extension  of  State  College  was  made  available 
to  all  institutions  so  that  there  should  be  no  question*  as  to  the  time, 
material  or  manner  of  controlling  insects  and  diseases  attacking  fruit 
and  potatoes.  Likewise  a monthly  vegetable  calendar  was  submitted, 
so  that  all  gardeners  might  have  before  them  the  best  information  as 
to  varieties,  planning  for  successive  crops  and  the  proper  times  for 
planting  the  many  vegetables  that  should  be  included  in  institutional 
menus. 

The  long-time  plan  as  to  farm  rotation,  liming  and  fertilization 
is  most  essential.  In  order  that  such  a plan  might  rest  on  as  many 
known  facts  as  possible,  it  has  been  urged  that  each  institution : 
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Provide  a farm  map  showing  the  location  of  fields,  drives,  streams 
and  buildings; 

Secure  an  analysis  of  each  field  for  its  lime  need  and  apply  lime 
accordingly ; 

Plan  a crop  system  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  existing  soil  and  climatic  conditions; 

Secure  as  soon  as  available  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  making  a detailed 
soil  survey; 

Outline  immediately  a plan  for  the  most  productive  care  and  use 
of  woodlots. 

Up  to  May  31,  1928,  analyses  of  soil  to  determine  lime  need  had 
been  made  of  179  samples  for  seven  institutions.  At  two  others  analy- 
ses had  been  made  by  County  Farm  Agents. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  has  been  assured  for  the  making  of  detailed  soil 
surveys  at  six  institutions  during  the  summer  of  1928. 

Twelve  hundred  acres  of  woodland  at  three  institutions  have  been 
carefully  gone  over,  mostly  in  company  with  forestry  specialists,  and  a 
definite  policy  outlined  as  to  such  planting,  thinning  and  harvesting 
as  will  bring  the  greatest  contribution  from  these  areas. 

Dairy 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  very  clean  cut  and  thorough 
plans  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis  and  abortion  in 
cattle.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  cooperate  with  and  accelerate 
the  working  of  these  plans.  All  the  State-owned  herds  are  free  from 
tuberculosis.  Those  at  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at 
Huntingdon  and  the  Laurelton  State  Village  are  also  free  from  abor- 
tion. 

During  the  Institutional  Farmers  Week  held  at  State  College  a 
committee  of  farm  managers  present  drew  up  a record  form  to  be 
used  at  all  institutions  to  record  the  essential  facts  for  each  animal  as 
to  production,  health  and  breeding.  This  form  was  printed  and  has 
been  sent  to  each  institution  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  needs. 

During  the  same  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  dairy  herd  sire 
constitutes  at  least  one-half  the  influence  determining  the  future  dairy 
herd ; also  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a certain  standard  be  set  and 
adhered  to  in  the  herd  sires  purchased  in  the  future.  All  except  one 
of  the  State-owned  herds  are  made  up  of  grade  and  pure-bred  Hol- 
steins.  It  was  decided  that  bulls  purchased  in  the  future  should  have 
at  least  five  dams  in  the  first  three  generations  of  their  pedigrees  aver- 
aging in  production  1100  pounds  or  more  butter  in  a year.  Three  such 
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bulls  liave  been  purchased.  The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
Women  at  Muncy  was  the  first  to  secure  such  an  animal.  The  State 
Hospital  at  Norristown  and  the  Pennhurst  State  School  have  each 
gotten  another.  Eighteen  dams  in  the  first  three  generations  of  these 
three  bulls  averaged  1178  pounds  butter  and  25,349  pounds  milk  a year. 

Aid  has  been  given  three  institutions  in  securing  sixty  head  of 
dairy  animals. 

Potatoes 

Inasmuch  as  data  available  shows  that  high  potato  yields  are 
largely  dependent  on  seed  used  and  the  spraying  practice  followed, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  help  all  the  institutions  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  100%  in  these  two  features.  Aid  was  given  in  locating  3100 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  for  1928  planting.  Only  three  institutions  had 
forecast  their  needs  early  enough  to  get  the  seed  most  highly  rec- 
ommended, so  for  the  1929  season  the  needs  amounting  to  over  7000 
bushels  have  been  brought  together  and  tentative  orders  already  placed 
subject  to  confirmation  when  final  information  as  to  price  and  grades 
is  available. 

Definite  statements  as  to  spray  materials  and  machinery  have  been 
gotten  to  all  institutions  so  that  proper  preparations  for  spraying 
might  be  made. 

Miscellaneous 

Requests  for  help  as  to  crops  or  livestock  not  included  in  the 
above  heads  include  many  regarding  poultry,  swine,  large  and  small 
fruits,  grain  crops,  new  farm  lands  and,  in  fact,  every  phase  of  farm 
management  and  practice.  These  have  been  answered  in  person,  by 
'letter  and  by  telephone. 

The  Future 

It  is  planned  to  continue  emphasis  on  the  building  of  a sound 
long-time  policy  on  the  several  institutional  farms  as  to  rotation, 
liming,  fertilizer  practice  and  records ; increase  of  dairy  production 
per  cow ; increase  of  potato  yield  per  acre ; economical  and  efficient 
organization  as  to  labor,  equipment  and  operation. 

ENGINEERING  DIVISION 

The  personnel  consists  of  an  engineer  and  architect,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  review  all  plans  presented  for  the  development  and  construc- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  of  the  numerous  institutions  under 
direct  control  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  as  well  as  those  for 
county  institutions  and  all  state-aided  hospitals.  Much  aid  and 
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advice  has  been  given  these  institutions  relative  to  these  plans  and  in 
no  case  have  they  been  approved  and  the  use  authorized  until  they 
have  been  put  in  a final  form  acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  above  cited,  the  engineer  and  the 
architect  of  this  Division  have  each  made  complete  plans  and  drawn 
specifications  for  structures  and  mechanical  installations  at  several 
institutions  and  for  projects,  development  of  which  has  devolved  di- 
rectly upon  the  Department  of  Welfare.  There  remain,  however,  many 
plot  plans  and  other  graphic  records  of  institutional  properties  which 
the  Division  is  anxious  to  perfect,  the  utility  of  which  is  unquestioned. 

Budgetary  control  has  made  imperative  a technical  survey  of  the 
needs  of  the  various  institutions  as  these  pertain  to  their  physical 
plants  and  properties,  and  such  survey  has  been  made  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Division,  and  estimates  prepared  by  it  based  thereon. 

While  the  Engineering  Division  has,  as  above  detailed,  in  a num- 
ber of  instances  taken  the  place  of  a Consulting  Engineer  or  an  Archi- 
tect and  made  all  plans  and  specifications  for  a project,  this  work  has 
trenched  heavily  upon  the  time  of  its  two  technical  employees  to  the 
detriment  of  the  discharge  of  its  more  important  functions.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  attained 
by  having  each  Board  of  Trustees  employ  a Registered  Engineer  or 
Architect  when  it  has  plans  to  be  developed,  leaving  to  the  Engineer- 
ing Division  and  to  other  special  consultants  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare  only  the  function  of  constructive  criticism. 

Hazardous  Conditions  in  State  Institutions 

During  the  present  biennium  nearly  all  of  the  hazardous  condi- 
tions which  existed  in  institutions  under  control  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  during  the  preceding  biennium  were  corrected.  Today  these 
institutions  stand  as  excellent  examples  of  places  where  the  provisions 
of  the  Fire  and  Panic  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  have  been  property  put  into  effect. 

RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

Functions  of  administrative  effort  and  control  require  for  their 
successful  accomplishment,  the  formulation  of  accurate  opinion  and 
sound  judgment.  Doubt  gives  way  to  decision  only  when  facts  are 
known.  Both  the  public  administrator  and  the  business  executive  are 
given  material  aid  in  this  direction  through  the  medium  of  authentic 
and  comprehensive  statistical  data.  Facts  must  be  ascertained,  col- 
lected and  arranged  in  a scientific  manner,  so  as  to  be  readily  inter- 
preted and  the  proper  conclusions  drawn. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  are  914 
institutions  and  agencies,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  150,000 
persons.  In  addition  there  are  22,541  individuals  not  lodged  in  institu- 
tions, but  who  do  participate  in  such  major  activities  as  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  and  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  These  patients, 
inmates  and  prisoners  are  all  virtual  wards  of  the  Commonwealth.  As 
a prerequisite  to  their  proper  care,  custody  and  welfare,  it  is  not  alone 
sufficient  that  cognizance  simply  be  given  to  the  number  involved  and 
the  matter  of  provision  for  their  maintenance. 

Each  case  represents  some  degree  of  departure  from  the  normal 
life  and  daily  mode  of  existence.  Here  are  to  be  found  on  display  all 
of  the  eccentricities  of  human  behaviorism,  morbidism,  delinquency  and 
dependency.  A bare  approach  to  an  understanding  of  the  phenomena 
presented,  requires  that  careful  inquiry  be  directed  toward  all  the 
ethological,  historical  and  other  pertinent  factors  surrounding  the  in- 
dividual, and  in  turn  a similar  application  made  to  the  aggregate. 

Rehabilitation  and  correction  are  to  be  accomplished.  Intelligent 
treatment,  methods  of  restoration,  the  study  and  adoption  of  preven- 
tive measures  are  best  promoted  only  where  fully  comprehensive  and 
properly  correlated  data  is  available  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the 
administrator. 

Heretofore  the  Research  and  Statistical  Unit  has  been  concerned 
principally  with  special  studies  touching  on  problems  of  social  welfare. 
Due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  value  of  such  studies,  but  since 
the  conditions  and  factors  treated  have  to  do  with  a constant  con- 
dition, sporadic  and  infrequent  studies  do  not  suffice.  Such  statistical 
data  should  be  continuous  and  current  to  permit  a proper  determina- 
tion and  correlation  with  other  comparable  data. 

Recognition  has  been  given  to  these  facts  and  during  the  period 
of  the  current  year,  the  matter  of  statistical  effort,  has  with  several 
exceptions  been  lodged  with  the  Research  and  Statistical  Unit.  This 
has  relieved  the  various  bureaus  of  this  activity  and  has  permitted 
a more  extensive  and  comparative  study  of  the  material  available. 

The  activities  of  the  Research  and  Statistical  Unit  now  include 
the  collection,  examination,  correction,  analysis,  proper  classifica- 
tion, correlation  and  tabulation  of  data  from  all  available  sources  under 
the  control  of  the  Department.  Social  welfare  statistical  material  is 
also  received  from  other  sources,  which  is  examined,  compared  and 
iterpreted. 

A procedure  along  standard  and  accepted  statistical  lines  has  re- 
cently been  inaugurated  and  the  personnel  organized  for  the  proper 
handling  of  the  material.  This  was  found  necessary  and  has  been  done 
in  order  to  expedite  the  process  and  make  the  results  uniform  and  com- 
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parable;  likewise  that  a permanent  and  continuous  record  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  future  use.  Wherever  possible  an  appli- 
cation has  been  made  of  this  procedure  to  the  vast  amount  of  accum- 
ulated material  of  prior  periods,  the  tabulation  of  which  has  been 
undertaken  during  this  biennium. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  wherever  conditions  are  at  all 
favorable  for  their  use,  individual  case  records  form  the  most  satis- 
factory and  successful  medium  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of 
social  welfare  statistical  data.  This  permits  a more  extensive  and 
conclusive  study  of  the  individual,  and  a summary  and  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  aggregate  factors  is  greatly  facilitated. 

Installation  has  just  been  completed  of  a Hollerith  tabulating  unit. 
Some  80,000  mental  hospital  and  clinic  case  cards  are  being  coded 
and  have  partially  been  tabulated  by  the  use  of  this  equipment.  Fur- 
ther service  for  this  machine  has  been  found  through  the  use  of  per- 
sonnel record  cards  which  have  been  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  personnel  officer.  These  cards  record  all  of  the  necessary  facts 
concerning  the  officers  and  employees  of  all  State  Welfare  institutions, 
and  when  the  cards  are  complete  for  each  institution,  tabulated  sum- 
maries and  information  such  as  the  employment  turn-over  and  other 
similar  information  will  be  constantly  available. 

The  use  of  case  records  is  to  be  further  extended.  Much  of  the 
laborious  process  of  preparation  of  stated  periodic  reports  can  be 
eliminated  and  the  desired  information  obtained  with  a minimum  of 
effort  and  time,  through  the  system  of  current  case  reporting.  A care- 
ful study  has  been  made  of  the  adaptability  of  these  records  to  the  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  of  the  several  bureaus.  Several  forms  have 
been  prepared  and  their  final  adoption  is  a matter  of  consideration 
at  this  time. 

An  extensive  study  of  “Pennsylvania  Welfare  Problems”  cover- 
ing a period  of  fifty  years,  was  undertaken  during  this  biennium.  The 
thought  underlying  this  undertaking  was  to  develop  over  a sufficient 
period  of  time  comparable  and  uniform  data  touching  on  all  the  varied 
phases  of  welfare  activities,  and  if  possible  to  establish  such  indices 
and  statistical  standards  of  measurement,  as  will  be  conducive  to  a 
more  complete  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  this  complex 
subject. 

This  work  has  now  been  brought  to  a practical  stage  of  rough 
completion,  and  will  be  completed  during  the  subsequent  biennium. 

All  compilations  of  the  Research  and  Statistical  Unit  are  now 
completed  and  disseminated  through  the  regular  channels  to  the  several 
bureaus  or  other  interested  parties.  There  is,  in  addition,  a constant 
and  increasing  demand  for  special  tabulations  of  data  from  numerous 
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outside  sources.  This  has  further  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a con- 
stant assembling  and  tabulation  of  material.  No  publications  relating 
to  special  studies  have  been  made  and  such  studies  have  only  been 
undertaken  upon  request.  All  energy  and  facilities  have  been  directed 
toward  the  development  and  perfection  of  an  organization  and  the 
establishment  of  standard  methods  and  procedure,  to  the  end  that  the 
most  current  statistical  information  obtainable  may  be  available  at 
all  times. 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  AND  NUTRITION 

Building  Program  Includes  Food  Department 

Owing  to  a State-wide  building  program  the  division  of  nutrition 
and  food  administration  has  had  increased  opportunities  to  advise 
regarding  the  physical  layout  of  the  food  departments  in  institutions. 
This  service  has  been  rendered  either  by  surveying  the  institution  as  in 
the  case  of  remodeling  a building  or  studying  the  architect’s  blue- 
prints for  new  buildings  and  offering  recommendations  as  to  size  and 
location  of  the  food  department,  layout  of  floor  space  and  type  and 
location  of  equipment.  This  advice  has  aided  the  institution  in  plan- 
ning a food  department  that  will  give  satisfactory  service  at  minimum 
cost. 


Organizing  Hospital  Food  Department 

Many  State-aided  and  State-owned  medical  and  surgical  hospitals 
have  requested  the  Department’s  Consultant  in  Administrative  Nutri- 
tion to  assist  in  the  reorganization  of  their  food  department.  In  most 
cases  the  reorganization  has  comprised  the  general  layout  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  type  and  location  of  labor  saving  equipment,  assignment  of 
duties  of  the  help,  correct  food  standards  and  food  service,  dietother- 
apy,  and  economical  management  aiming  to  promote  better  feeding,  a 
more  satisfactory  and  harmonious  food  administration  and  to  reduce 
the  food  budget. 

The  Trained  Dietitian 

The  medical  staff  and  executives  of  these  hospitals  are  becoming 
increasingly  interested  in  employing  dietitians  who  are  graduates  of 
accredited  colleges  and  who  have  had  successful  food  management 
experiences.  Now,  in  only  two  of  the  medical  and  surgical  hospitals 
is  the  dietary  department  under  the  direction  of  the  cook. 

Student  Dietition  Training  Center 

One  of  the  State-aided  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  has  raised 
the  standard  of  its  dietary  department  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
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the  training  of  student  dietitians  and  will  open  a training  center  this 
fall.  This  center  should  be  recognized  by  other  State  hospitals  when 
employing  dietitians. 

Accounting  System  Protects  Food  Supplies 

The  new  accounting  system  installed  in  State-aided  and  State- 
owned  institutions  in  1928  with  its  forms  for  food  costs,  storage,  req- 
uisition and  distribution  is  already  proving  to  institution  managers 
that  the  food  budget  is  no  small  part  of  the  total  budget.  Again,  the 
system  is  showing  the  financial  value  of  organized  control  of  food  sup- 
plies and  the  need  for  centralizing  all  food  activities  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a properly  qualified  manager. 

Food  Care  of  Dependent  Children 

Visits  to  children’s  and  maternity  homes  and  conferences  with 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  board  members  show  the  need  for  an  or- 
ganized effort  to  protect  the  health  of  the  dependent  child,  whether  in 
the  institution  or  the  subsidized  home,  through  correct  feeding. 

The  Orthopedic  Child 

Many  children  in  orthopedic  homes,  also  many  of  those  brought 
to  the  orthopedic  clinic,  are  cases  of  defective  nutrition.  In  some  cases 
this  condition  has  existed  over  a period  of  years  and  appears  to  be  the 
direct  cause  of  the  deformity.  In  other  cases  malnutrition  is  retard- 
ing recovery.  To  the  care  now  given  these  children  special  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  nutritional  condition  of  the  individual.  This 
service  should  be  rendered  by  one  qualified  to  deal  with  defective  nu- 
trition in  its  many  phases. 

Farmers’  Week 

Farmers’  Week,  and  Pennsylvania  Institutional  Farms,  the  official 
agricultural  organ  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  have  been  used  to 
interest  the  institutional  farmers  and  truckers  in  producing  food  prod- 
ucts in  quantities  needed  to  serve  the  institution’s  total  population,  in- 
cluding the  patients.  Oftentimes  there  is  an  over-production  of  one 
product  and  an  under-production,  or  even  none,  of  another  product. 

A Viewpoint  Course  in  Nutrition  and  Food  Administration 

The  National  Training  School  for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
workers,  The  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson,  New  York, 
invited  the  Consultant  in  Food  Administration  to  give  a course  of 
lectures  on  nutrition  and  food  administration  before  the  summer  insti- 
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tution  (1928).  The  Department  recognized  this  as  an  opportunity  to 
bring  before  a large  number  of  institution  managers  and  welfare  work- 
ers the  value  of  nutrition  and  food  management  and  granted  the  re- 
quest. 

Because  of  the  keen  interest  manifested  and  the  favorable  reaction 
of  the  institution  executives  in  attendance,  the  Training  School  has 
requested  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  present  a similar  course  dur- 
ing the  fall  semester  (1928).  The  Department  has  responded. 


NURSING  CONSULTATION  SERVICE 

The  function  of  the  State  is  so  intimately  concerned  with  the  res- 
toration of  its  sick  Avards  to  healthy  human  beings  that  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  Nursing  Departments  and  their  activities  in  State  insti- 
tutions can  to  a large  extent  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the 
patients  to  normal  lives  or  to  an  improved  physical  and  mental  state. 

Since  the  report  was  presented  two  years  ago,  a study  of  the 
nursing  situation,  present  and  future,  has  been  made  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Among  fourteen  states  selected  for  the  study,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  chosen  as  one  because  of  its  wide  range  of  institutions, 
public  health  activities  and  the  particular  needs  its  varied  population 
present ; for  example,  its  mining  localities,  industrial  centers  and 
large  urban  centers. 

During  this  comprehensive  study,  our  own  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  employing  any  type  of  nursing  service  came  in  for  their 
measure  of  appraisal.  One  of  the  salient  facts  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  preparation  of  nurses  in  the  lack  of  training 
given  to  nurses  in  the  specialities,  such  as  Psychiatric  Nursing  and 
Communicable  Disease  Nursing.  This  report  will  set  forth  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  State  has  contributed  and  can  contribute  fur- 
ther toward  providing  more  adequate  facilities. 

A nurse’s  training,  plus  further  administrative  preparation  and 
experience,  should  give  her  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  scope 
of  institutional  management.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  she  should 
participate  in  any  reorganization  plan  or  reconstruction  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  a hospital  and  its  community. 

The  Nursing  Consultant  spent  several  months  in  one  of  the  State 
Hospitals  and  by  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that 
hospital,  the  Chief  Surgeon,  and  with  the  advice  and  help  of  such 
staff  members  as  the  Director  of  Accounting,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Architect  and  the  Consultant  on  Nutrition,  the  level  of  efficiency  was 
raised  with  consequent  extension  of  better  service  to  the  patients  and 
the  community.  A few  examples  of  cooperative  effort  are  noteworthy. 
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A.  Demonstration  of  a system  of  purchasing,  control  and  distri- 
bution of  supplies,  with  the  resulting  decrease  in  monthly  expenditures, 
that  would  ensue  through  the  centralization  of  store  supplies. 

B.  The  Trustees  realize  that  the  measure  of  usefulness  of  a hos- 
pital is  determined  by  the  various  services  it  extends,  as  well  as  by  the 
quality  of  that  service  and  the  number  of  patients  benefited.  In  that 
institution,  the  lack  of  care  extended  to  many  mothers  of  that  com- 
munity during  pregnancy  and  at  the  time  of  delivery,  impelled  the 
Trustees  to  center  their  attention  upon  this  situation,  with  the  result 
that  qualified  physicians  of  that  community  now  send  to  the  hospital, 
those  patients  for  whom  adequate  care  cannot  be  provided  in  the  home. 
This  action  which  improved  the  maternity  department  was  necessary 
in  order  that  the  school  might  qualify  for  continued  recognition  under 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  for  the  Registration  of  Nurses. 

C.  The  School  of  Nursing  also  shared  in  the  general  improve- 
ment and  the  type  of  student  has  improved.  The  result  is  a higher 
educational  standard  in  the  Schools. 

Visits  to  other  hospitals  for  such  purposes  as  conferring  with 
Trustees  on  personnel  problems,  nursing  interests  such  as  nurses’  home 
standards,  equipment,  laboratories  and  other  facilities  required  where 
a training  school  for  nurses  is  conducted,  constituted  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Nursing  Consultant. 

Several  consultations  were  held  with  hospital  and  other  institu- 
tional heads  on  the  management  of  communicable  disease  patients  who 
may  have  contracted  a disease  during  his  residence  in  the  hospital ; also 
the  advisability  of  having  Communicable  Disease  Departments,  or 
pavilions  on  the  grounds  of  a general  hospital. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  has  loaned  the  services  of  the  Con- 
sultant to  advise  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  for  the  Registra- 
tion of  Nurses  in  the  matter  of  determining  equipment,  teaching  per- 
sonnel and  living  accommodations  for  a Communicable  Disease  Hos- 
pital in  one  of  the  large  cities. 

Psychiatric  Hospital  Needs 

In  the  biennial  report  submitted  two  years  ago,  the  imperative 
needs  in  the  nursing  departments  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Mental- 
ly 111  were  stressed.  The  housing  needs  remain  unrealized  and  super- 
intendents are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  material  improvement  in  the 
nursing  of  these  patients  can  be  effected  only  by  providing  more  hous- 
ing for  its  personnel. 

Superintendents  of  hospitals  have  expressed  a desire  to  establish 
courses  for  nurses  in  the  general  hospitals.  They  realize  the  pressing 
need  of  all  nurses  having  a knowledge  of  psychiatric  nursing.  A State 
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Mental  Hospital  is  the  logical  place  to  acquire  this  training  because  of 
its  variety  of  clinical  material  and  the  greater  opportunity  for  training 
in  the  care  of  patients  who  are  mentally  ill. 

For  years  Pennsylvania  has  registered  graduates  of  general  hospi- 
tals as  full  fledged  nurses,  whose  knowledge  obtained  in  psychiatry 
consists  of  a few  scattered  lectures  on  the  subject  by  physicians  who 
also  must  resort  to  a text-book  for  the  content  of  their  few  lectures, 
which  have  no  correlation  with  clinical  cases.  Under  such  perfunctory 
methods  of  presentation  of  a subject,  it  is  not  surprising  that  doctors 
call  vainly  to  registries  for  nurses  trained  in  this  specialty  when  a 
nursing  need  arises  in  his  community.  The  average  graduate  nurse 
knows  no  more  about  psychiatry  than  the  laity. 

Some  of  our  general  hospital  students  are  fortunate  in  receiving 
lectures  from  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  and  members 
of  the  Medical  Staff  of  neighboring  Hospitals  for  the  Mentally  111 
patients,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  more  general  hospitals  are 
seeking  this  opportunity. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Accounting  Bureau,  the  Nursing  Consult- 
ant has  spent  a considerable  amount  of  time  assisting  institutions  in 
determining  budgetary  needs  for  the  medical  and  surgical  hospitals, 
and  assisting  hospitals  to  adjust  their  expenses  to  their  monthly  al- 
location. 

Following  are  some  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  Nursing  Con- 
sultant participated : ^Regional  conferences  under  Children ’s  Bureau, 
meeting  with  Parent  Teachers’  Association,  organization  of  Welfare 
Association  in  connection  with  two  of  our  State  hospitals.  Several 
meetings  and  conferences  with  miscellaneous  groups  were  held,  as  well 
as  conferences  with  individuals. 

The  Nursing  Consultant  also  examines  plans  and  specifications 
for  institutions.  The  discussion  of  these  plans  with  the  architects, 
superintendents  and  other  Department  Consultants  has  resulted  in 
better  understanding  of  functional  needs  in  hospitals,  such  as  reloca- 
tion of  utility  rooms,  better  arrangement  and  relationship  of  internal 
departments  in  order  to  facilitate  nursing  care  to  the  patient. 

Nurses’  homes  have  been  improved  in  connection  with  two  of  the 
State  Hospitals  and  appropriation  for  nurses’  homes  has  been  pro- 
vided for  three  of  the  hospitals.  The  Department  of  Welfare  has, 
through  a conference  with  superintendents,  architects,  directresses 
and  its  own  staff  members,  adopted  standards  of  construction,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  which,  if  followed,  should  provide  comfortable,  sanitary 
homes  and  adequate  teaching  facilities,  such  as  laboratory  lecture 
rooms  and  recreational  rooms. 
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Summary  Including  Needs  and  Recommendations 

From  this  report  it  is  apparent  that  a separate  budget  should  be 
prepared  for  the  schools  of  nursing  conducted  in  connection  with  our 
State  hospitals.  Consequently  it  must  follow  that  it  is  most  desirable 
to  affect  an  affiliation  between  all  schools  of  nursing  and  hospitals  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

More  schools  for  attendants  are  needed.  County  homes  might 
start  these  courses  and  thereby  improve  their  nursing  and  provide  a 
group  of  trained  women  for  similar  types  of  institutions  caring  for 
the  chronically  ill. 

ALCOHOL  PERMIT  BOARD 

The  Alcohol  Permit  Board  was  created  by  the  Act  of  Assembly 
approved  February  19,  1926,  and  placed  in  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
It  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  who  was  elected  chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  personnel 
consists  of  a secretary,  auditor,  field  assistants  and  stenographer.  The 
legal  work  is  handled  by  two  Special  Deputy  Attorneys  General. 

The  Board  is  vested  with  the  control  of  manufacture,  storage, 
sale  at  wholesale  and  transportation  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquid 
by  the  issuance  of  permits.  Rules  and  regulations  have  been  adopted 
to  enforce  this  control  and  administer  its  business. 

Every  applicant  for  a State  permit  is  subjected  to  an  investigation 
by  representatives  of  the  Board  and  State  Police  before  action  is  taken 
by  the  Board  upon  the  application. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Board  as  now  constituted  was  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Prohibition  authorities.  The 
following  plan  was  formulated  and  is  now  in  effect : 

1.  Applications  for  Federal  permits  are  referred  to  the  Board  and 
applications  for  State  permits  are  referred  to  Federal  Prohibition 
authorities  for  past  record. 

2.  Violations  of  permittees  are  reported  to  both  Federal  and 
State  Boards. 

3.  Violators  are  prosecuted  under  State  and  Federal  laws. 

4.  Each  board  makes  available  to  the  other  board  all  records,  re- 
ports, witnesses  and  assistance  in  bringing  actions  to  a successful  and 
prompt  termination. 

This  unity  in  action  has  resulted  in  effective  enforcement  and  has 
made  available  the  entire  Federal  Prohibition  force  in  enforcing  the 
State  Prohibition  laws  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board. 

During  the  years  1927  and  1928  the  following  permits  have  been 
issued  by  the  Board: 
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Classification 

1927  1928 


A — Industrial  Alcohol  Plant  7 7 

B — Bonded  Warehouse  13  12 

C — Denaturing  Plant  10  8 

D — Bonded  Dealer  in  Pure  or  Ethyl  Alcohol  5 4 

E — Bonded  Dealer  in  Special  Denatured  Alcohol  13  9 

F — Wholesale  Dealer  in  Completely  Denatured  Alcohol  42  21 

G — Brewer  or  Manufacturer  of  Cereal  Beverage  63  46 

H— Bailee  for  Hire  11  8 

I — Transporter  for  Hire  12  8 

J — Wholesale  Dealer  in  Alcoholic  Liquid  for  Medicinal, 

Sacramental  and  Non-beverage  purposes  15  6 


Total  191  129 


The  activities  of  each  permittee  are  regulated  by  the  filing  of 
monthly  reports  showing  the  amount  of  alcohol  manufactured,)  disposed 
of  and  on  hand,  which  reports  are  checked  by  the  auditor.  The  prem- 
ises of  permittees  are  subject  to  inspection  by  representatives  of  the 
Board  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  inspections  of  their  opera- 
tions are  made  from  time  to  time. 

Whenever  a violation  occurs,  three  separate  proceedings  are  im- 
mediately instituted: 

1.  Proceedings  by  the  Board  to  revoke  permit  and  forfeit  $10,000 
bond. 

2.  Equity  proceedings  by  the  Attorney  General  in  the  county 
court  to  padlock  the  premises  as  a nuisance. 

3.  Criminal  proceedings  against  the  officers  of  the  company. 

All  these  proceedings  are  carried  out  in  addition  to  Federal  pro- 
ceedings brought  for  the  same  violation. 

During  the  year  1927  the  following  revocation  proceedings  were 
brought  before  the  Board : 

Joseph  S.  Finch  & Co.,  Schenley,  Pa. — Proceedings  dismissed. 

Philadelphia  Pure  Rye  Whiskey  Co.,  Phila. — Proceedings  dismissed. 

Deppen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Reading — Permit  revoked. 

Bushkill  Products  Co.,  Easton — Permit  revoked. 

Foch  Cereal  Co.,  Philadelphia — Permit  revoked. 

Home  Beverage  Co.,  Braddock,  Pa. — Permit  revoked. 

E.  & S.  Motor  Transportation  Co.,  Phila. — Permit  revoked. 

Crystal  Soap  & Chemical  Co.,  Phila. — Proceedings  dismissed. 

Philadelphia  Sacramental  Winery,  Phila. — Permit  revoked. 

Glenwood  Industrial  Distilling  Co.,  Phila. — Proceedings  dismissed. 

Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co.,  Pittsburgh — Proceedings  dismissed. 

During  1928 : 

Monongahela  Beverage  Co.,  Monongahela,  Pa. — Proceedings  dismissed. 

Bethlehem  Beverage  & Cold  Storage  Co.,  Bethlehem — (Pending). 

Superior  Beverage  Co.,  Lancaster — Permit  revoked. 

Penn  Distributing  Co.,  Philadelphia — Permit  revoked. 

Quaker  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Phila. — Permit  revoked. 

Delaware  Beverage  Co.,  Easton— (Pending). 

Monongahela  Beverage  Co.,  Monongahela — (Pending). 
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In  the  hearings  before  the  Board,  witnesses  are  heard  for  and 
against  the  permittee  and  after  complete  hearing  the  Board  makes  its 
report  which  includes  its  findings,  conclusions  and  order. 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Board  was  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Premier  Cereal  and  Beverage 
Company,  Philadelphia,  whose  permit  was  revoked  during  the  year 
1926  on  evidence  submitted  by  Federal  Prohibition  agents.  An  appeal 
was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  5 of  Philadelphia  County 
wherein  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  attacked  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Act  of  February  19,  1926,  P.  L.  16,  was  unconstitutional  and  that 
the  Board  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  manufacture  of  cereal  beverages. 
The  appeal  was  dismissed  and  the  action  of  the  Board  sustained.  An 
appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  on  January  23,  1928, 
Justice  Walling  filed  an  opinion  affirming  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court.  On  the  authority  of  this  decision  every  brewery  in  the  State 
is  required  to  obtain  a State  permit  and  becomes  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board. 

The  Board  was  also  sustained  in  its  procedure  for  the  revocation 
of  permits  by  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Blair  County 
in  the  appeal  of  the  Altoona  Beverage  and  Ice  Company. 

Another  feature  is  the  collection  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  on  the 
bond  of  the  Deepen  Manufacturing  Company,  Reading,  whose  permit 
was  revoked  by  the  Board.  This  will  be  the  authority  for  the  collec- 
tion of  bonds  covering  permits  revoked  by  the  Board  upon  which  judg- 
ments totaling  $40,000  have  now  been  entered. 

Among  the  equity  proceedings  brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
against  persons  whose  permits  were  revoked  by  the  Board,  the  follow- 
ing are  outstanding: 

FOCH  CEREAL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia.  After  hearing  be- 
fore Judge  McDevitt  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia 
County,  the  Court  made  an  order  to  padlock  the  premises  for  one  year 
and  ordered  the  beer,  together  with  barrels  and  containers,  on  the 
premises  destroyed.  On  November  14,  1927,  this  order  was  executed 
at  which  time  five  thousand  barrels  of  high  powered  beer  were  drawn 
from  the  vats  and  permitted  to  run  in  the  sewer.  The  brewery  is  still 
padlocked. 

DEPPEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Reading.  Injunc- 
tion proceedings  were  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Berks 
County  on  May  19.  1927.  The  defendant  filed  a petition  to  dismiss 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  on  May  14,  1927,  injunction  proceedings 
were  instituted  in  the  United  States  Court  and  contending  that  the 
violations  complained  of  in  both  cases  were  identical  and  that  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  without  jurisdiction  to  abate  the  nuisance 
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in-as-much  as  the  United  States  Court  had  first  taken  jurisdiction  and 
padlocked  the  premises  for  a period  of  five  months.  This  was  vig- 
orously contested  and  in  an  opinion  filed  by  President  Judge  Schafer, 
the  petition  of  the  Deppen  Manufacturing  Company  was  dismissed 
and  the  Court  held  that  even  though  the  United  States  Court  had 
first  taken  jurisdiction,  the  Common  Pleas  Court’s  jurisdiction  was  not 
ousted  but  that  it  had  jurisdiction  to  proceed  in  the  premises  without 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  Court.  After  hearing,  the 
Court  ordered  the  premises  padlocked  for  one  year. 

In  addition  to  the  equity  proceedings  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  county  courts  against  persons  violating  the  provisions 
of  their  State  permits,  similar  proceedings  are  brought  against  those 
operating  without  a permit.  Such  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
two  breweries  located  in  Reading,  commonly  known  as  the  Reading 
Brewery  and  the  Fisher  Brewery,  both  of  which  had  persisted  in 
operating  without  obtaining  a State  permit.  They  were  entered  upon 
authority  of  a search  warrant  on  February  16,  1928,  by  a representative 
of  the  Board  together  with  State  Police,  and  they  were  found  in  full 
operation.  Under  authority  of  the  Alcohol  Permit  Act  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Premier  Cereal  and  Bever- 
age Company,  the  vats  were  opened  and  the  beer  permitted  to  run. 
Notwithstanding  this,  both  breweries  continued  operating  and  on 
February  21,  1928,  the  premises  were  again  entered  by  State  Police  and 
a representative  of  the  Alcohol  Permit  Board  who  found  beer  in  the 
vats  and  in  the  fermenting  kettles.  The  vats  were  again  opened  and 
the  beer  destroyed  amounting  to  more  than  10,000  barrels.  Proceed- 
ings were  immediately  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Berks  County  to  padlock  both  breweries  and  destroy  the  equipment. 
Before  the  hearings  in  these  cases  an  injunction  was  served  upon  the 
State  Police  and  representative  of  the  Alcohol  Permit  Board  to  restrain 
them  from  entering  the  premises.  Upon  hearing,  this  injunction  was 
dissolved  by  the  Court  and  the  plaintiff  made  a party  defendant  in  the 
proceedings  brought  by  the  Commonwealth.  Before  these  proceed- 
ings were  completed,  an  order  was  made  by  the  Federal  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  to  padlock  the  premises.  Notwith- 
standing this  order  the  cases  were  proceeded  with  in  the  State  Court 
and  after  hearing  an  order  was  made  by  the  Court  padlocking  both 
premises  and  ordering  the  equipment  valued  at  $200,000  destroyed 
The  order  is  now  awaiting  execution  by  the  Sheriff. 

Similar  proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  the  National 
Brewing  Company  in  Steelton  and  the  Mountainside  Manufacturing 
Company  in  Lock  Haven,  both  operating  without  a State  permit. 

It  has  been  made  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  prevent  prolonged  con- 
tinuances of  matters  before  it  and  also  to  bring  to  a prompt  con- 
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elusion  every  proceeding  that  has  been  instituted,  both  of  which  are  es- 
sential for  effective  enforcement.  Every  effort  has  also  been  made  to 
cooperate  with  every  agency  in  Pennsylvania  for  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  laws.  Federal  authorities  have  been  provided  with  in- 
formation and  records  of  the  office  of  the  Board.  In  the  Grand  Jury 
investigation  now  taking  place  in  Philadelphia,  the  Board  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  District  Attorney  all  the  records  and  reports  of 
the  permittees  located  in  that  vicinity. 

FILING  AND  LIBRARY  UNIT 

The  close  of  the  fourth  biennium  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
finds  the  files  and  library  in  better  condition  perhaps  than  ever  before. 

The  larger  part  of  the  State’s  business  is  carried  on  through  cor- 
respondence and  it  has,  therefore,  been  found  valuable  to  continue  the 
filing  system  established  some  five  years  ago  by  the  Library  Bureau, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Papers  of  all  kinds  are  filed  in  the  simplest  manner  by  use  of 
the  direct  alphabetical  system,  the  use  of  which  does  away  with  the 
large  card  index  so  often  used.  A system  of  cross-reference  is  used, 
which  is  easily  understandable. 

With  additional  members  on  the  staff,  the  correspondence  has 
increased.  The  totals  reached  are  based  on  actual  counts  made  at  var- 
ious intervals  during  the  biennium. 

Total  number  letters  and  cross-references  filed  during  1926- 

27  period  119,140 

Total  number  letters  and  cross-references  filed  during  1927- 

28  period  148,996 

This  section  of  the  Department  not  only  takes  care  of  the  corres- 
pondence, but  a large  number  of  newspaper  clippings  is  filed  each 
month.  The  clipping  service  furnished  by  the  State  Library  has  been 
most  satisfactory  and  all  clippings  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment are  filed  and  are  easily  accessible. 

Pamphlets  and  books  are  also  filed  in  the  library.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  there  were  4863  volumes  in  the  library.  This  is,  of  course, 
a specialized  library  including  a vast  number  of  annual  reports  of 
hospitals,  children’s  institutions,  prisons,  etc.,  books  dealing  with  men- 
tal health,  the  juvenile,  the  mother,  the  offender,  the  blind,  etc.,  aside 
from  a complete  file  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The  library  is  not 
only  for  the  use  of  immediate  staff  members,  but  its  use  is  in  all  super- 
vised institutions.  A classified  bibliography  is  sent  upon  request. 

Over  one  thousand  contracts  are  filed  in  this  section  of  the  office. 
More  than  two  hundred  of  which  were  approved  and  filed  during  this 
biennium. 
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Over  380  agricultural  bulletins  were  also  classified  and  filed  for 
the  use  of  the  agriculturist  and  other  interested  persons. 

The  files  in  the  Prison  Labor  Division  have  been  enlarged  and  a 
tile  clerk  now  devotes  her  entire  time  to  the  filing  in  this  section. 
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PART  II  FINANCIAL 

Personnel 

The  Department  of  Welfare  is  the  most  recently  created  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Government.  While  it  has  made  a notable  expansion 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare  assigned  to  it  by  act  of  General  Assembly, 
it  has  by  no  means  attained  its  full  stature  as  measured  by  the  respon- 
sibilities placed  upon  it.  The  service  which  the  Department  has  ren- 
dered and  can  in  the  future  render  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  ade- 
quacy of  its  personnel  and  the  available  funds. 

The  Administrative  Code  in  1923  made  a drastic  change  in  the 
status  of  the  State  institutions.  Prior  to  1923,  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
or  managers  of  most  of  these  institutions  were  corporate  bodies.  The 
Administrative  Code  created  new  Boards  of  Trustees  in  lieu  of  the 
abolished  Boards  but  did  not  constitute  them  as  corporate  bodies.  To 
quote  from  an  opinion*  of  the  Department  of  Justice  rendered  in 
1928: 

“The  members  of  all  of  them  (Boards  of  Trustees)  are  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  State  government  charged  with  the  duty  of  performing 
a part  of  the  executive  or  administrative  work  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

Furthermore,  the  new  Boards  were  not  created  as  independent 
bodies  but  as  administrative  boards  in  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
Quoting  again  from  the  above  mentioned  opinion : 

“Speaking  generally,  the  relationship  between  the  Department  and  these 
boards  is  such  that  the  closest  cooperation  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  boards,  on  the  other,  to  perform  properly  the 
duties  which  the  Legislature  has  imposed  upon  them,  respectively. 

“The  responsibility  for  initiating  action  necessary  for  the  management  of 
these  institutions  rests  with  the  Boards ; but  the  Legislature  has  decreed  that 
in  a great  many  matters,  the  boards  shall  procure  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment before  their  action  shall  take  effect. 

“*  * * That  the  Legislature  intended  such  cooperation  to  exist  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  was  constituted,  exofficio,  a mem- 
ber of  each  of  these  boards.  (Section  435  of  the  Code.) 

“To  summarize,  it  is  apparent  that  in  any  matter  of  importance,  the  board 
of  trustees  of  a State  Welfare  institution  should  confer  with  the  Department 
of  Welfare  before  taking  definite  action,  so  that  there  may  be  a complete  ac- 
cord between  the  board  as  the  initiating  agency  and  the  Department  as  the 
approving  agency.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Administrative 
Code  broadened  the  field  and  increased  the  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment. In  fact,  the  several  opinions  recently  rendered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  questions  having  to  do  with  the  management 
of  the  State  institutions,  have  served  to  reveal  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities resting  on  the  Department  of  which  neither  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  nor  the  Department  were  aware. 

♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart 
ment  of  Welfare,  1928,  pages  30  and  31. 
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What  has  just  been  said  indicates  in  a measure  how  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Department  have  been  increased  by  act  of  Assembly. 
But  it  Avas  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  in  creating  the  Department 
that  it  should  render  service  in  a broad  though  limited  field  of  social 
AA^elfare.  There  is  the  supervision  of  the  care  of  the  aged,  the  de- 
pendent child,  the  sick  and  the  delinquent.  The  Department’s  inter- 
est in  the  dependent  mother,  the  blind  and  the  crippled  child  is  ever 
increasing,  and  where  19  mental  clinics  were  in  operation  in  1922,  the 
61  noAV  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  and  urgent  need  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing very  briefly  Avhy  the  personnel  of  the  Department  has  been  in- 
creasing and  why  the  staff  should  be  enlarged  in  the  ensuing  biennium. 
They  serve  also  to  introduce  the  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment as  expressed  in  personnel. 

Attorney 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Code,  the  Department 
of  Welfare  must  pass  on  all  contracts  entered  into  by  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  State  institutions  under  its  supervision  for  repairs,  altera- 
tions, equipment  and  construction  of  buildings.  The  responsibility  of 
approving  a contract  would  seem  to  invoice  not  only  approval  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  involved  but  approval  of  the  form  and  legal- 
ity of  the  contract.  For  that  reason  all  contracts  are  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  approval  as  to  form  and  legality  before 
they  are  formally  passed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Welfare. 

The  Department  can  wTell  ask  for  the  full  time  services  of  an  at- 
torney. The  advice  and  assistance  which  have  been  given  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  been  excellent  but  of  necessity  limited. 
This  Department  has  had  to  share  with  other  Departments  the  time 
of  the  attorney  assigned  to  it.  When  it  is  observed  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  upwards  of  250  contracts  were  submitted  for  approval,  not 
to  mention  other  questions  of  law,  it  will  be  readily  appreciated  that 
this  Department’s  legal  work  would  keep  one  attorney  busy. 

It  is  highly  important  that  contracts  be  passed  upon  expeditiously. 
For  that  reason  it  is  recommended  that  a full  time  attorney  be  as- 
signed to  an  office  in  the  Department  of  Welfare.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  services  of  the  attorney  Avould  be  available  at  all  times,  re- 
ducing the  time  now  required  to  approve  contracts. 

Combustion  Engineer 

The  fuel  bill  of  the  State  institutions  is  approximately  $643,000  a 
year.  This  represents  roughly  7^2  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  by 
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these  institutions  for  maintenance  purposes.  Where  so  large  a share 
of  the  maintenance  dollar  is  spent  for  one  item  there  would  seem  to 
be  an  apportunity  to  effect  a saving  through  the  advice  of  an  ex- 
perienced combustion  engineer. 

Economics  can  be  effected  by  the  installation  of  modern  fuel  sav- 
ing equipment  in  power  plants,  by  improved  methods  of  firing  and  by 
the  purchase  of  coal  on  analysis.  To  carry  forward  such  a program 
successfully  an  institution  must  seek  the  help  and  advice  of  a specially 
trained  and  experienced  engineer.  Since  every  dollar  saved  in  the 
boiler  plant  releases  a dollar  which  can  be  turned  to  advantage  in 
some  other  department  of  an  institution,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
service  of  a combustion  engineer  would  be  welcomed. 

When  the  total  amount  expended  annually  for  fuel  is  considered, 
it  is  evident  that  a saving  of  only  one  per  cent  would  pay  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  an  engineer.  The  Department  believes  that  the  em- 
ployment of  a combustion  engineer  can  be  fully  justified. 

Construction  Field  Agent 

At  each  session  of  the  Legislature  urgent  appeals  are  made  for 
large  appropriations  for  new  buildings  at  State  institutions.  These 
requests  represent  pressing  needs  and  yet  when  the  money  is  made 
available  it  is  unusual  for  a Board  of  Trustees  to  make  a prompt  be- 
ginning in  its  construction  program.  In  some  instances  months  pass 
before  there  is  tangible  evidence  of  progress  in  developing  a much 
needed  project. 

Some  of  the  delay  in  carrying  forward  building  work  in  the  State 
institutions  in  unavoidable.  But  much  of  the  time  lost  is  caused  by 
misunderstandings,  by  inactivity  of  Boards  of  Trustees  or  their  build- 
ing committees  and  by  the  withholding  of  action  on  plans  in  the 
different  Departments  in  Harrisburg.  Moreover,  not  infrequently 
there  are  difficulties  which  cause  delay  in  the  execution  and  approval 
of  contracts.  These  several  causes  of  delay  should  be  eliminated  inso- 
far as  possible  and  the  construction  program  in  each  State  institution 
prosecuted  with  dispatch. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a field  man  detailed  to  con- 
sult with  Boards  of  Trustees,  building  committees  and  architects  could 
render  an  important  service.  He  could  follow  plans  and  contracts 
through  to  final  approval.  He  could  make  the  prosecution  of  the  con- 
struction program  his  exclusive  business  where  no  one  person  can  now 
devote  his  undivided  attention  to  it. 

Department  Editor 

There  is  a persistent  demand  on  the  Department  for  information 
relating  to  its  various  activities.  The  public  is  entitled  to  this  informa- 
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tion  through  the  public  press.  There  is  a surprising  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  otherwise  well  informed  citizens  about  their  De- 
partment of  Welfare. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  Department  appears  to  be  the  care 
and  restoration  of  the  wards  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  the  preven- 
tion of  mental  disease,  dependency  and  delinquency  is  even  more  im- 
portant. The  Department’s  program  of  prevention  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  public  address,  visitation,  clinics  and  the  printed  word.  The 
news  article  and  pamphlet  afford  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  largest 
number  of  persons. 

The  work  of  keeping  the  public  informed  and  editing  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  require  an  experienced  editor.  Particularly 
does  it  require  one  who  can  devote  his  time  primarily  to  the  work. 
The  Department  is  greatly  handicapped  for  want  of  such  a specially 
trained  person. 


Purchasing  Agent 

Under  Section  2015  (e)  of  the  Administrative  Code  it  is  provided 
that  the  Department  shall  have  the  power  and  its  duty  shall  be 

“To  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
act  for  * * * the  purchase  of  supplies,  by  State  institutions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  * * 

That  duty  has  not  been  performed  because  of  an  inadequate  staff. 
There  has  been  no  properly  qualified  person  who  could  undertake  the 
task  contemplated  in  the  above  cited  provision  of  the  Code. 

The  first  step  in  making  and  enforcing  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  is  the  development  and  adoption  of  standard 
specifications.  The  pioneer  work  in  this  field  was  done  by  committees 
of  superintendents  and  stewards.  Specifications  were  developed  for 
groceries,  flour,  beef,  dairy  products,  shoes  and  textiles.  The  Depart- 
ment has  had  no  one  free  to  carry  this  important  project  through  to 
completion. 

Standard  specifications  having  been  adopted,  it  becomes  an  impor- 
tant task  to  check  on  their  use  in  purchasing.  The  stewards  of  in- 
stitutions must  be  assisted  in  testing  the  commodities  furnished  under 
the  specifications.  Such  checking  and  testing  of  supplies  would  result 
in  the  institutions  getting  products  of  a fairly  uniform  quality. 

The  methods  of  purchase  are  the  third  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
purchasing  agent.  Some  institutions  do  not  purchase  important  com- 
modities at  all  times  on  a competitive  basis ; others  may  not  purchase 
to  the  best  advantage  as  regards  quantities;  still  others  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  best  markets. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  a purchasing  agent  could  assist  the 
stewards  in  pooling  their  requirements  in  certain  commodities  with  the 
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expectation  of  getting  more  attractive  prices  by  thus  cooperating.  The 
Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  has  been  of  assistance  to  the 
State  institutions  by  enabling  them  to  purchase  to  advantage  under 
the  State  contracts.  Through  the  efforts  of  one  in  close  contact  with 
these  institutions,  seeking  also  the  continued  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Property  and  Supplies,  real  economies  in  purchasing 
could,  undoubtedly,  be  effected. 

Personnel  Director 

The  Administrative  Code  provides  in  Section  2015  (d)  that  the 
Department  of  Welfare  shall  have  the  power,  and  its  duty  shall  be 

“To  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  this  act, 
for  * * * the  employment  of  persons  by  State  institutions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  * * 

This  is  a responsibility  which  the  Department  was  unable  to  as- 
sume until  early  in  1928  when  that  section  of  the  Personnel  Bureau 
of  the  Governor’s  Office  which  had  charge  of  institutional  personnel 
was  transferred  to  this  Department.  The  chief  of  that  section  now 
serves  as  Personnel  Director  of  the  Department. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  employment  of  persons 
formulated  by  the  Personnel  Director  are  in  effect  in  each  of  the  State 
institutions.  The  salary  schedule  adopted  by  the  Executive  Board  is  in 
operation  with  the  full  cooperation  of  all  Boards  of  Trustees.  From 
the  standpoint  of  budget  control  it  can  be  said  that  the  personnel  ad- 
ministration is  well  organized  and  effective. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  Personnel  Director  and  his  associates 
should  be  placed  on  the  payroll  of  the  Department.  Inasmuch  as  the 
full  time  of  this  staff  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  this  Department,  it 
would  seem  logical  to  make  the  transfer.  This,  however,  would  make 
a substantial  increase  in  the  Welfare  budget. 

Statistical  Staff 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  the  com- 
pilation and  interpretation  of  statistics.  There  is  a widespread  demand 
for  facts  and  figures  having  to  do  with  the  insane,  the  mental  de- 
fective, the  dependent  and  the  delinquent.  Moreover,  statistics  of  this 
nature  are  essential  to  any  study  of  the  many  social  welfare  problems 
which  confront  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

During  the  current  biennium  the  Department  has  made  progress 
in  developing  its  statistical  division.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in 
developing  forms  and  a procedure  for  the  collection  of  statistical  data. 
Moreover,  mechanical  tabulating  equipment  has  been  installed  which 
will  make  possible  the  rapid  compilation  of  statistics. 
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Accounting  Staff 

The  reports  on  the.  audit  of  the  State  institutions  repeatedly  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  closer  supervision  should  have  been  given  by 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  Department, 
through  its  accountants,  gave  such  supervision  of  the  accounts  of  the 
State  institutions  as  was  possible  with  its  limited  staff. 

Again,  in  the  audit  reports,  the  question  was  raised  regarding 
the  Department’s  right  and  duty  to  audit  the  accounts  of  State  institu- 
tions. It  had  been  definitely  understood  that  auditing  was  the  func- 
tion only  of  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General.  However,  in  an 
opinion*  of  the  Department  of  Justice  it  has  since  been  stated  that : 

“It  follows  as  a necessary  conclusion,  that  the  Department  has  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  make  such  examinations  of  the  books,  records  and  accounts  of 
the  institutions  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  satisfy  itself  respecting  the  legality 
and  propriety  of  all  payments  requested  by  the  respective  boards  of  trustees.” 

If  then  the  Department  must  exercise  close  supervision  over  the 
accounting  methods  of  the  State  institutions  and,  in  fact,  make  examina- 
tions comparable  to  audits,  then  a more  adequate  staff  of  accountants 
must  be  employed. 


Increase  in  Bureau  Staffs 

Each  year  the  demands  on  the  four  bureaus  of  the  Department 
have  increased.  To  keep  up  with  this  work  some  additional  field  rep- 
resentatives should  be  employed.  And  with  the  suggested  increase 
in  staff,  there  must  needs  be  extra  stenographers  and  clerks. 


THE  AUDIT  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
Biennium  of  1925-27 

In  May,  1927,  Hon.  John  S.  Fisher,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, directed  that  the  affairs  of  the  several  State  institutions  within 
the  Department  of  Welfare  should  be  audited.  Complying  with  the 
Governor’s  request,  an  audit  by  Certified  Public  Accountants  was 
authorized  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  institutions.  The  audit 
covered  the  biennial  period  which  ended  May  31,  1927,  and  was  con- 
ducted during  the  months  which  immediately  followed  the  biennium. 

While  the  audit  related  primarily  to  the  finances  of  the  institutions, 
it  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  practically  all  phases  of 
business  management.  It  covered  a study  of  the  by-laws  of  each 
Board  and  the  conduct  of  its  meetings  under  the  by-laws ; it  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  adequacy  and  competency  of  the  personnel  and 
the  salaries  paid  in  relation  to  the  salary  schedule  promulgated  by  the 

*Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart 
ment  of  Welfare,  1928,  page  60. 
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Executive  Board ; and,  moreover,  the  auditors  gave  consideration  to 
the  condition  of  the  plant  and  equipment,  the  bonding  of  officers  and 
employees,  the  custody  of  papers  and  the  cost  of  conducting  the  in- 
stitutions. As  a part  of  the  audit,  a survey  was  made  of  the  agri- 
cultural work  of  those  institutions  having  farms.  It  was,  indeed, 
a searching  inquiry  into  the  stewardship  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
and  the  Boards  of  Trustees. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  institutions  would  be  found 
perfect  in  all  respects.  Probably  no  business  enterprise  of  the  magni- 
tude of  any  one  of  the  State  institutions  would  be  found  faultless 
under  the  searching  eyes  of  public  accountants.  The  Department  feels 
that  in  general  the  auditors’  reports  were  gratifying,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  the  institutions,  except  probably  six, 
had  not  been  audited  by  public  accountants  for  many  years. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  said  that  under  a ruling  of  the 
Department  of  the  Auditor  General,  a Board  of  Trustees  of  a State 
institution  could  not  employ  public  accountants  to  audit  its  affairs. 
Auditing  was  the  function  of  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General. 
Accordingly,  neither  the  Department  of  Welfare  nor  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  were  empowered  to  engage  public  accountants  to  audit  the 
finances  of  the  State  institutions. 

In  conducting  the  audit,  the  accountants  followed  a comprehensive 
schedule  or  questionnaire,  uniform  for  all  institutions.  While  each  in- 
stitution had  its  own  individual  faults,  a study  of  the  audit  reports 
reveals  certain  criticisms  which  were  found  to  be  common  to  all  of  the 
institutions.  In  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  found  a summary  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  several  State  institutions. 

Stores  System 

Every  institution  purchases  supplies  in  sufficient  quantity  to  use 
over  a period  of  time  represented  by  months  in  some  cases.  Such 
supplies  are  placed  in  a store-room  an  da  perpetual  record  is  kept  of 
the  quantity  of  each  commodity  in  store.  Hundreds  of  items  in  the 
larger  institutions  must  be  accounted  for.  Ideally,  the  accounting 
should  be  so  accurate  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar,  the  number 
of  cans  of  peas  or  the  number  of  shirts  actually  in  hand  should  agree 
with  the  amount  recorded  on  the  stock  records  in  the  accountant’s  office. 
But  because  human  beings  do  err  and  do  forget,  the  actual  count  of 
a commodity  on  the  store-room  shelf  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
accountant’s  record  of  what  should  be  in  store. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  auditors  found  in  every  institu- 
tion discrepancies  showing  that  in  many  instances  the  actual  count 
of  certain  supplies  did  not  agree  with  the  recorded  amounts.  In 
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certain  items  more  was  found  to  be  in  store  than  the  stock  records 
called  for,  while  in  other  items  the  quantity  on  hand  was  less  than 
the  bookkeeper’s  acount  indicated.  Such  discrepancies  will  occur  in 
the  best  regulated  stores  systems  but  when  they  are  numerous,  as  they 
were  found  to  be  in  some  institutions,  the  condition  should  cause  no 
little  concern. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  auditors’  reports,  good  stores  accounting 
requires  an  adequate,  central  storage  place  well  arranged  with  the 
necessary  bins  and  shelves,  and  made  secure  with  locks,  the  keys  of 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  reliable  storekeepers.  The 
audit  reports  showed  that  the  larger  institutions  had,  for  the  most 
part,  well  regulated  stores  systems  which  are,  however,  by  no  means 
perfect.  In  some  institutions  it  was  found  that  the  management  had 
made  earnest  efforts  to  establish  such  a central  storeroom  but  because 
of  the  limitations  of  space  the  desired  facilities  could  not  be  pro- 
vided. In  other  institutions  the  management  had  not  fully  realized 
the  importance  of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  stores-keeping  in  one  or 
two  reliable  persons.  The  audit  has  served  to  impress  on  those  in- 
stitutions which  did  not  have  centralized  store-rooms  in  charge  of 
dependable  store-keepers  the  importance  of  taking  prompt  steps  to 
guard  their  supplies  as  they  would  the  money  which  the  stores  repre- 
sent. 

The  second  essential  of  a good  stores  system  is  a means  of  maintain- 
ing a perpetual  inventory  of  the  supplies  in  stores.  In  most  of  the 
institutions  a stock  record  was  found,  a card  being  kept  for  each  item 
of  supply  showing  the  amount  on  hand.  The  chief  criticism  of  the 
auditors  was  that  a control  account  was  not  maintained  in  the  general 
ledger  against  which  the  inventory  of  supplies  actually  in  stores  could 
be  checked.  Such  a general  ledger  account  was  not  a feature  of  the 
accounting  system  in  use  during  the  biennium  under  audit. 

It  was  in  checking  the  stock  record  of  several  items  against  the 
actual  count  of  the  supplies  representing  those  items  that  the  discrep- 
ancies were  found  which  have  already  been  referred  to.  Doubtless 
there  was  carelessness  in  the  stores-keeping  of  some  institutions.  If 
a sufficient  number  of  reliable  store-keepers  were  employed  under  com- 
petent management  perfection  might  be  attained.  But  such  a plan 
would  not  be  economical.  The  better  plan  is  that  proposed  by  the 
auditors.  By  making  a frequent  count  and  check  of  a few  items 
taken  at  random  sampling  a reasonably  reliable  perpetual  inventory 
ean  be  maintained  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  Such  a plan,  supple- 
mented by  an  annual  inventory  of  all  stores,  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  tbe  management  of  each  institution. 

Again,  good  stores  accounting  requires  that  nothing  be  given  out 
of  the  store-yoom  except  by  written  requisition.  The  auditors  found 
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evidence  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  supplies  to  be  given  out  by  the 
store-keepers  without  the  proper  requisition  being  presented.  It  is 
indeed  annoying  to  have  to  write  ou't  a requisition  for  every  article, 
however  trifling,  desired  from  the  supply-room.  For  that  reason,  the 
store-keeper  is  constantly  tempted  to  yield  to  the  “ help-y  ourself  ” 
policy.  An  occasional  audit  is  a stimulus  to  strict  accounting. 

The  auditors  discussed  the  value  of  establishing  for  each  institution 
a maximum  and  minimum  inventory.  Quite  a variation  in  the  size  of 
inventories  was  found,  some  institutions  carrying  relatively  little  in 
store,  others  having  a markedly  heavy  inventory.  There  is  merit  in 
the  proposal  that  limits,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  institutions,  be 
established  beyond  which  inventories  could  not  be  increased.  It  is 
a matter  which  would  require  a careful  study  of  the  requirements  of 
the  institutions  and  the  accessibility  of  markets. 


Credit  Rating  of  Institutions 

The  State  institutions  have  in  general  a reputation  of  slow  pay. 
The  auditors  criticized  practically  every  institution  for  failure  to 
take  cash  discounts.  It  is  not  easy  to  refute  this  criticism ; the  State 
institutions  ordinarily  have  not  paid  their  bills  with  sufficient  prompt- 
ness to  take  advantage  of  discounts. 

For  many  years  the  Treasury  Department  carried  such  a small 
balance  that  the  institutions  were  unable  to  get  requisitions  honored 
promptly.  The  State  was  slow  in  paying  the  institutions  and  they  of 
necessity  were  delinquent  in  meeting  their  obligations. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  State  has  been  in  a position  to  honor 
requisitions  promptly.  But  circumstances  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time,  and  during  the  biennium  under  review,  which  delayed  the  pay- 
ment of  requisitions  for  months  at  a time.  Usually  this  delay  was 
through  no  fault  of  the  institutions  nor  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
Such  delays,  however,  were  exceptional ; usually  the  institutions 
received  their  money  from  the  State  promptly. 

The  real  difficulty  which  the  institutions  experience  in  meeting 
their  obligations  promptly  is  due  to  a lack  of  working  capital.  Some 
few  institutions  have  by  one  means  or  another  built  up  a surplus  but 
for  the  most  part  they  must  depend  on  the  money  which  they  receive 
from  the  State  and  the  Counties  after  the  expenses  have  been  incurred. 

All  institutions,  other  than  the  State  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospi- 
tals, are  privileged  to  bill  the  Counties  and  Poor  Districts  for  the  care 
of  their  wards.  But  the  bills  are  rendered  quarterly,  though  annually 
in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  and  only  after 
the  expense  of  keeping  inmates  has  been  incurred.  Some  time  elapses 
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before  the  Counties  and  Poor  Districts  can  make  payment.  It  follows 
that  the  institutions  cannot  meet  their  obligations  until  they  receive 
the  money  which  is  due  them.  Under  such  a system  a reputation 
for  slow  pay  is  inevitable. 

During  the  biennium  under  review  the  institutions  were  per- 
mitted to  requisition  money  from  the  Treasury  Department  monthly. 
Moreover,  the  opportunity  was  given  to  draw  money  on  an  advance- 
ment requisition.  Money  so  advanced  by  the  Treasury  Department 
was  in  the  nature  of  a surplus  or  working  capital.  The  auditors  justly 
criticized  certain  institutions  for  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
advancement  requisition  privileges. 

But  the  filing  of  reports  promptly  and  the  drawing  of  money  on 
advancement  requisitions  will  not  put  the  institutions  on  a sound 
financial  basis.  Some  plan  should  be  worked  out  whereby  each  institu- 
tion can  take  advantage  of  a revolving  fund  or  working  capital  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  State  institutions.  When  that  is  possible  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  can  buy  to  advantage,  take  cash  discounts,  and  establish  a 
reputation  of  paying  their  bills  promptly. 

Withholding  Moneys  from  Deposit 

In  certain  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals  the  auditors  found 
that  during  the  closing  months  of  the  biennium  a portion  of  the  money 
received  from  patients  was  withheld  from  deposit.  The  money  was 
held  in  the  safes  to  be  deposited  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
biennium.  Such  a plan  enabled  these  hospitals  to  requisition  the  full 
amounts  of  their  appropriations  and  start  the  new  biennium  with  a 
surplus. 

The  practice  was  justly  condemned  by  the  auditors.  However, 
this  is  only  one  of  the  schemes  which  all  State  institutions  and  other 
agencies  of  the  government  have  resorted  to  in  an  attempt  to  take 
full  advantage  of  an  appropriation.  It  has  been  customary  for  an 
institution  to  try  to  spend  the  last  dollar  of  its  appropriation  for  sup- 
plies, building  up  a heavy  inventory  at  the  close  of  the  biennium  rather 
than  have  a surplus  to  lapse.  Another  practice  has  been  to  purchase 
equipment  and  make  extensive  repairs  during  the  last  two  months  of 
the  biennium  and  thus  expend  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

To  withhold  from  deposit  money  received  from  patients,  putting 
it  away  in  the  safe  until  the  books  for  the  biennium  are  closed,  is  in 
keeping  with  these  practices  just  cited.  However,  it  is  more  to  be 
condemned  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  money  being  misappro 
priated  or  even  actually  stolen  from  the  safe  by  an  intruder. 

The  competition  for  appropriations  was  so  keen  and  appropriation 
measures  were  so  severely  cut  in  years  gone  by  that  the  managements 
of  institutions  sought  to  protect  their  interests.  But  *he  budget 
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system  demands  a thorough  consideration  of  the  needs  of  all  agencies 
of  the  government.  The  appropriations  to  State  institutions  are  based 
on  a careful  study  of  the  needs  of  each  institution  and  the  day  is 
past  when  the  management  of  any  hospital  need  conceal  its  receipts 
as  has  been  done  heretofore. 


Avoiding  Deficiencies 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  break  even  on  an  appropriation  at 
the  close  of  a biennial  period.  It  is  unusual  to  have  a surplus.  More 
often  the  end  of  the  period  finds  the  management  with  bills  in  excess 
of  the  money  available.  Inasmuch  as  appropriations  to  State  insti- 
tutions are  made  for  a two  year  period  bills  dated  prior  to  June  1 
cannot  be  carried  over  to  the  ensuing  biennium. 

The  audits  revealed  instances  where  bills  had  been  withheld  from 
entry  in  the  voucher  register  at  the  close  of  the  period  under  audit. 
Invariably  these  bills  were  for  the  supplies  to  be  consumed  in  the 
ensuing  biennium  and  accordingly,  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Auditor  General,  it  was  considered  proper  to  voucher 
the  expense  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  period.  In  two  or  three  cases  the  bills 
withheld  from  entry  during  the  biennium  represented  actual  deficits 
which  had  accumulated  over  several  months. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  budget  system  and  the  recently 
revised  accounting  system  appropriations  to  State  institutions  were 
of  necessity  made  on  a two  year  basis.  This  afforded  the  one  method 
of  controlling  expenditures.  But  under  the  present  system  of  account- 
ing and  budget  control,  appropriation  acts  for  institutions  might 
well  contain  the  provision  found  in  the  General  Appropriation  Act 
as  follows: 

“*  * * for  the  payment  of  bills  incurred  and  remaining  unpaid  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  * * 

Such  a provision  would  eliminate  numerous  accounting  difficulties 
and  adjustments  at  the  close  of  a biennium. 


Surplus  Funds 

One  of  the  problems  of  institutional  accounting  which  has  been 
under  consideration  is  the  status  of  surplus  funds.  The  audit  reports 
of  certain  institutions  give  considerable  space  to  a discussion  of  these 
funds  and  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  them. 

In  the  Penal  and  Correctional  institutions  the  surplus  accounts, 
as  revealed  by  the  audits,  were  as  follows  on  May  31,  1927 : 
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Eastern  State  Penitentiary  $338,743.86 

Western  State  Penitentiary  68,523.04 

Pennsylvania  Industrial 

Reformatory — Huntingdon  277,939.80 

Pennsylvania  Training  School — Morganza  . . . 40,553.42 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Women — Muncy  . . 4,147.91 


These  surplus  funds  have  been  accumulated  over  a long  period 

of  years  in  various  ways  but  principally  by  billing  the  Counties  for 
the  care  of  prisoners  a fraction  of  a cent  per  day  more  than  the  actual 
maintenance  cost.  For  example,  if  the  actual  cost  were  63%  cents 
per  day,  the  Counties  would  be  billed  the  full  64  cents.  This  was  to 
save  labor  in  billing  and  iu  bookkeeping.  Even  a fraction  of  a cent 
a day  for  each  prisoner  over  an  extended  period  will  amount  to  a great 
sum  of  money  as  evidenced  by  the  size  of  the  surplus  funds  listed 
above.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  this  practice  was 
found  to  date  back  to  1870.  This  method  of  billing,  however,  has  not 
been  used  in  recent  years  in  any 'of  the  above  listed  institutions. 

In  1924  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  legal  status  of  these 
funds.  The  Auditor  General  ruled  that  the  surpluses  were  not  State 
funds  and  accordingly  were  not  subject  to  the  audit  of  the  Department 
of  the  Auditor  General.  While  no  formal  opinion  was  rendered,  the 
Department  of  Justice  informally  ruled  that  a Board  of  Trustees 
might  maintain  the  surplus  as  a working  capital  or  use  a part  or  all 
of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  accordingly  constructed  a much  needed  cell 
block  in  1926  at  a cost  of  approximately  $60,000,  while  at  the  Western 
State  Penitentiary  capital  expenditures  for  equipment  were  made. 

The  surplus  funds  in  the  Mental  Hospitals  and  Schools  for  Mental 
Defectives  have  been  accumulated  over  a period  of  years.  They  were 
created  in  various  ways  and  usually  by  some  unusual  circumstance. 
By  way  of  illustration,  the  surplus  at  one  institution  was  built  up  in 
part  by: 

Interest  on  daily  bank  balances 
Balance  from  farm  barn  insurance 
Unclaimed  wages 
Rebates 

Surplus  funds  were  designated  in  the  audit  reports  of  the  follow- 
ing Mental  Hospitals  and  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives : 


Danville  State  Hospital  $43,239.27 

Harrisburg  State  Hospital  37,896.75 

Norristown  State  Hospital  94,749.51 

Torrance  State  Hospital  1,385.64 
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Warren  State  Hospital  39,576.11 

Wernersville  State  Hospital  15,000.00 

Pennhurst  State  School  6,000.00 

Polk  State  School  13,051.24 


These  surpluses  and  those  reported  in  the  Penal  and  Correctional 
institutions  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  working  capital  which 
includes  the  stores  inventory  and  petty  cash. 

The  status  of  the  surplus  funds  has  been  established  in  a recent 
opinion  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  opinion*  is 
quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

“These  surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  are  State 
funds.  The  Boards  are  not  required  by  law  to  pay  them  into  the  State  Treas- 
ury, nor  are  they  permitted  to  spend  them.  It  is  their  duty  to  hold  them  in- 
tact until  the  Legislature  determines  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  them. 

“As  the  Legislature  has  provided  no  means  of  financing  the  maintenance 
of  these  institutions  pending  collections  from  the  counties,  we  can  see  no  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  these  funds  for  this  purpose.  However,  as  county  collec- 
tions come  in,  the  money  borrowed  from  these  surpluses  should  be  restored  in 
full. 

“In  our  opinion  these  moneys  are  subject  to  audit  by  the  Auditor  General 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  State  moneys  in  the  hands  of  State  officers.” 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  institutions,  particularly  those  which 
look  to  the  Counties  quarterly  for  a part  of  their  maintenance  money, 
need  a revolving  fund.  Boards  of  Trustees  cannot  borrow  money  and 
the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury 
on  an  advancement  requisition  will  not  suffice.  Without  a surplus  or 
revolving  fund  then,  bills  must  go  unpaid  for  months  with  the  loss 
of  discount.  Moreover,  no  institution  without  ready  money  can  buy 
to  advantage. 

But  the  criticism  of  the  auditors  was  that  certain  institutions  were 
favored  with  surplus  funds  while  others  were  handicapped  by  having 
no  revolving  capital.  Regardless  of  this  fact,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  require  Boards  of  Trustees  to  pay  the  existing  surplus  funds 
into  the  State  Treasury  until  a satisfactory  plan  for  financing  all  insti- 
tutions can  be  given  legal  sanction  by  the  Legislature. 

The  most  feasible  plan  would  appear  to  be  one  providing  a revolv- 
ing fund  in  the  Treasury'  Department  from  which  all  maintenance 
bills  chargeable  against  the  Counties  could  be  paid  currently  within 
discount  period  and  into  which  all  moneys  received  from  the  Counties 
and  Poor  Districts  would  be  deposited.  The  following  proposed  act 
incorporates  the  essential  provisions  of  a plan  of  financing  the  insti- 
tutions : 

♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart, 
ment  of  Welfare,  1928,  page  40. 
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An  Act 

Creating  by  appropriation  a Revolving  Fund  in  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
use  of  State-owned  institutions  within  the  Department  of  Welfare  as  working 
capital  for  the  payment  of  maintenance  bills  representing  expenses  chargeable 
by  law  to  Counties  and  Poor  Districts  for  maintenance  of  inmates  in  State 
institutions  shall  be  paid  into  said  Revolving  Fund ; requiring  such  institu- 
tions, before  becoming  entitled  to  participate  in  the  use  of  moneys  in  said 
fund,  to  pay  into  it  certain  surplus  funds  now  in  their  possession,  and  ap- 
propriating the  moneys  from  time  to  time  in  said  fund. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  sum 
of  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000)  is  hereby  specifically  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Welfare,  which  sum  shall  be  set  apart  in  the 
State  Treasury  from  all  other  funds  and  known  as  the  “Revolving 
Fund.”  The  moneys  from  time  to  time  in  said  fund  shall  be  used  as 
a working  capital  for  the  payment  of  bills  on  proper  requisition,  rep- 
resenting maintenance  expenses  by  law  chargeable  to  the  Counties  and 
Poor  Districts.  Provided,  however,  that  at  no  time  shall  bills  of  any 
Mental  Hospital  be  paid  in  excess  of  the  accrued  earnings  of  such  hos- 
pital computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  weeks  of  treatment  of 
indigent  patients  at  the  maximum  rate  of  three  dollars  per  week,  and 
provided,  further,  that  before  any  part  of  said  Revolving  Fund  shall 
be  used  for  the  financing  of  the  said  institutions,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  such  institutions  shall  pay  and  satisfy  the  Department  of  Welfare 
that  it  has  paid  into  said  Revolving  Fund  in  the  State  Treasury  any 
and  all  amounts  now  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  said 
Boards  in  surplus  Binds  as  hereinafter  defined,  whether  the  moneys  in 
such  surplus  funds  are  employed  as  working  capital  or  otherwise. 
As  used  in  this  section  “Surplus  Funds”  shall  mean  any  and  all  funds 
other  than 

A.  Funds  advanced  State  appropriations 

B.  Current  maintenance  funds 

C.  Funds  consisting  of  the  property  of  inmates,  and 

D.  Any  funds  donated  to  the  institution  or  its  Board  of  Trustees 
or  earned  by  inmates  to  be  held  or  used  for  recreation,  occu- 
pational therapy  or  other  purposes,  and 

E.  Any  trust  funds  donated  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any 
State  institutions,  the  income  of  which  is  specified  to  be  used 
by  such  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  As  any  Board  of  Trustees  which  has  submitted  its 
bills  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  payment  from  the  Revolving 
Fund  shall  receive  from  the  several  Counties  and  Poor  Districts  remit- 
tances for  the  amounts  due  by  such  Counties  and  Poor  Districts 
to  said  Board  of  Trustees,  said  Board  shall  pay,  from  moneys  so 
received,  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  deposit  in  the  Revolving 
Fund  in  the  State  Treasury,  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  requi- 
sitions paid  from  said  Revolving  Fund  to  said  Board  of  Trustees, 
furnishing  to  the  Auditor  General  a statement  thereof. 
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Section  3.  All  moneys  from  time  to  time  in  said  Revolving  Fund 
in  the  State  Treasury  are  hereby  specifically  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Welfare  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The 
Department  of  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  draw  its  requisition 
upon  the  Auditor  General  in  favor  of  any  Board  of  Trustees  entitled 
thereto  for  the  amount  of  su'cli  bills  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AVelfare,  are  properly  chargeable  against  the  Counties  and 
Poor  Districts  for  the  maintenance  of  inmates.  Upon  receiving  the 
requisition  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  as  herein  provided,  the 
Auditor  General  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasury  for 
the  payment  out  of  said  Revolving  Fund  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
named  in  such  requisition  of  the  amount  specified  therein. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-nine. 

Special  Funds 

The  audit  reports  of  all  institutions,  except  the  State  Medical  and 
Surgical,  discuss  in  considerable  detail  what  are  termed  patients’  trust 
funds.  When  a patient  or  other  ward  of  the  State  is  admitted  to  an 
institution  he  deposits  his  money  for  safe  keeping  with  the  manage- 
ment. The  institution  acts  in  the  capacity  of  trustee.  The  inmate’s 
savings  may  be  added  to  by  his  earnings  or  by  gifts  of  friends  or 
relatives  from  time  to  time.  He  may  also,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
management,  withdraw  his  money  from  time  to  time. 

The  auditors  criticized  the  handling  of  these  funds  in  that  there 
was  in  most  of  the  institutions  no  adequate  record  system  or  method  of 
accounting  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  these  moneys  left  in 
trust  with  the  management.  The  criticism  was  repeatedly  made  that 
such  interest  as  these  trust  funds  earned  was  improperly  credited  to 
other  accounts  such  as  the  amusement  funds. 

The  Department  has  realized  for  some  years  that  these  trust  funds 
should  be  audited  and  more  adequately  accounted  for.  But  the  De- 
partment of  the  Auditor  General  ruled  that  auditing  was  the  function 
of  that  Department,  and  that  neither  the  Department  of  Welfare  nor 
any  institution  could  employ  public  accountants  to  audit  the  special 
funds.  Moreover,  it  was  maintained  that  these  special  funds  were 
not  State  funds  and  accordingly  were  not  subject  to  the  audit  of  the 
Department  of  the  Auditor  General.  While  the  problem  of  special 
funds  was  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the  biennium 
under  revieiv,  the  Department  of  Welfare  was  given  no  formal  solution 
of  the  numerous  questions  involved. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  audit  reports,  the  Department 
of  Justice  rendered  a comprehensive  opinion*,  answering  several  per- 
tinent questions  relative  to  the  special  funds.  It  was  clearly  brought 
out 

^Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  page  37, 
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“that  all  moneys  in  these  (patients’)  deposit  accounts  are  the  property  of  the 
individuals  from  whom  they  are  received.” 

These  funds  then  are  held  in  trust  and  are  in  no  sense  State  funds. 
The  employe  having  custody  of  the  patients’  funds  is  responsible  for 
the  same;  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  not  responsible 
unless  he  accepts  the  custody  of  the  trust  fund.  The  management  in 
accepting  money  from  an  inmate  assumes  a responsibility  and  is  under 
a moral  obligation  to  use  reasonable  care  in  its  stewardship. 

Again,  to  quote: 

“The  Auditor  General  is  not  under  any  duty  to  audit  accounts  in  which 
patients’  funds  are  deposited  although  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  Au- 
ditor General  he  satisfied  that  any  such  account  contains  only  money  belonging 
to  inmates  and  does  not  have  mingled  with  inmates’  funds  any  money  belong- 
ing to  the  Commonwealth.” 

And  as  touching  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
the  opinion*  states : 

“The  Department  of  Welfare  does  not  have  any  direct  responsibility  for 
these  funds,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  exercise  supervision  of 
the  method  of  handling  them,  just  as  it  supervises  all  other  activities  of 
the  institutions.” 

The  disposition  of  the  interest  earned  by  the  patients’  savings  in 
the  trust  fund  has  also  been  cleared  up  in  the  opinion*,  as  follows : 

“In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  by  an  inmate  or  a patient  that  the  in- 
stitution shall  not  be  required  to  pay  to  him  interest  earned  upon  his  propor- 
tion of  the  special  deposit  account  in  which  inmates’  funds  are  kept,  the  in- 
terest must  be  distributed  among  the  inmates  whose  moneys  were  in  the  ac- 
count during  the  interest  period.  These  funds  are  not  State  property  and  the 
State  is  not  entitled  to  the  interest  earned  by  them. 

“It  is,  however,  entirely  permissible  and  proper  for  the  officers  of  an  in- 
stitution to  request  inmates  except  those  mentally  incompetent,  to  agree  that 
they  will  be  entitled  to  receive  interest  only  on  deposits  of  a fixed  sum  and 
that  all  other  interest  shall  be  payable  into  the  general  maintenance  account 
of  the  institution.  It  is  proper  that  the  officers  of  the  institution  make  such 
request  for  the  reason  that  there  is  substantial  bookkeeping  involved  in  hand- 
ling of  these  funds  and  accounts,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  interest 
earned  by  the  special  deposit  account  would  in  any  event  cover  the  cost  to 
the  institution  handling  the  money  and  keeping  the  accounts.” 

In  some  instances,  interest  lias  accumulated  on  these  deposits  over 
a period  of  years  and  has  never  been  distributed.  On  this  point  the 
opinion*  states: 

“As  there  is  no  possible  way  of  distributing  this  interest  to  persons  to 
whom  it  belongs,  its  disposition  should  be  determined  by  legislative  enactment. 
It  cannot  properly  be  turned  into  the  maintenance  accounts  of  the  several 
institutions,  but,  in  the  future,  interest  should  be  currently  disposed  of  so  that 
such  funds  may  not  accumulate.” 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  the  opinion*  rendered  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  clearly  establish  the  status  of  the  patients’  trust 
funds.  The  revised  accounting  system,  installed  as  of  June  1,  1928, 

♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  -within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  pages  38  and  39. 
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provides  the  necessary  records  and  method  of  accounting  for  the 
patients’  trust  fund. 

But  there  are  other  special  funds  reported  in  the  audit  reports. 
A gift  of  $100  by  an  appreciative  relative  of  an  inmate  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  an  amusement  fund.  The  interest  earned  by  the  patients’ 
trust  fund  may  have  been  set  aside  as  an  entertainment  fund.  The 
Occupational  Therapy  Department  sells  the  fancy  work  of  patients 
and  establishes  a little  fund  from  which  to  buy  materials.  These  are 
illustrative  of  the  special  funds  which  come  under  the  review  of  the 
auditors. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  numerous  special  funds, 
other  than  the  patients’  trust  fund,  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  now 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  status  of  these  funds  can  best  be  ex- 
plained by  quoting  from  the  opinion*  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
already  referred  to  in  this  section : 

“All  of  the  special  funds — (other  than  patients’  trust  funds) — are  property 
of  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  moneys  received  by  the  several  institutions 
and,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  all  moneys  received  by  any  of  these  in- 
stitutions as  the  result  of  the  services  which  they  render  or  as  incident  thereof 
are  State  property. 

“There  is  no  occasion  to  ‘ear-mark’  any  moneys  received  from  the  sources 
under  discussion,  except  moneys  donated  to  institutions  for  special  purposes. 
These  moneys  should  be  deposited  in  separate  accounts  and  appropriate 
minutes  should  be  made  by  the  Boards  authorizing  and  identifying  these 
special  bank  accounts. 

“The  Department  of  Welfare  has  the  same  responsibility  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  moneys  received  by  institutions  from  outside  sources  as  it  has  for  the 
expenditure  of  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature.  Under  Section  503 
of  the  Administrative  Code,  all  expenditures  of  money  by  these  institutions 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  General  to  examine  and  audit  all  acocunts 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  its  officers.  It  follows  that  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral should  audit  all  accounts  of  every  kind  and  description  in  which  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  are  kept.  This  is  just  as  true  of  a special 
account  in  which  State  property  used  for  a special  purpose  is  deposited  as  it 
is  of  a maintenance  account  or  an  advance  requisition  account  carried  by  the 
institution. 

“If  an  institution  receives  money  as  the  result  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
commissary  or  retail  store  conducted  for  the  convenience  of  its  inmates,  any 
profit  earned  by  such  commissary  should  be  paid  into  the  institution’s  main- 
tenance fund. 

“Moneys  received  from  industries  carried  on  by  institutions,  patients  or 
inmates  of  institutions  must  be  disposed  of  as  provided  in  the  acts  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  such  industries.  However,  in  cases  in  which  no 
such  provision  has  been  made,  any  moneys  accruing  from  industries  in  which 
inmates  are  employed  should  be  used  for  maintenance  purposes.” 

This  last  point  raises  an  important  question  regarding  the  sale 
of  products  made  by  patients.  Industries  are  carried  on  in  the  Peni- 
tentiaries and  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  by  the  Prison 

♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  page  55. 
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Labor  Division  as  provided  by  law.  In  these  institutions  the  prisoners 
also  make  novelties  during  otherwise  idle  hours  and  dispose  of  their 
individual  products  through  interested  friends.  The  audit  reports 
raise  no  objection  to  such  activities  or  to  the  sale  of  the  products. 

The  criticism  relates  to  the  use  of  money  received  from  the  sale 
of  products  of  group  activities  carried  on  in  the  Mental  Hospitals  and 
Schools  for  Mental  Defectives.  Occupational  Therapy  is  a group  ac- 
tivity carried  on  in  the  Mental  Hospitals  and  gives  expression  to  the 
innate  desire  to  do  and  to  make  something.  Patients  do  fancy  work, 
make  rugs,  weave  baskets  and  design  articles  of  an  artistic  nature. 
Such  self-expression  not  only  occupies  the  time  of  patients  but  in 
many  instances  contributes  to  the  recovery  of  the  mentally  ill.  Carried 
on  as  a class  or  group  activity  the  products  can  not  always  be  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  the  patients  individually. 

In  the  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives  the  purpose  of  these  group 
activities  is  the  training  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The  work  not  only 
contributes  much  to  the  general  training  of  the  patients  but  to  the 
economic  value  of  those  who  are  paroled  from  the  institutions. 

Needless  to  say  it  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  group  work  if 
those  who  participate  and  witness  the  sale  of  the  products  to  their 
friends  and  other  interested  citizens  know  that  the  money  received  is 
used  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes.  In  the  interests  of  good 
accounting  a careful  record  must  be  kept  of  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  moneys  received  from  such  sales.  There  is  much  to  be  gained 
in  group  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  friends  by  maintaining  a 
separate  Occupational  Therapy  fund.  Except  for  this  interest,  the 
money  so  set  apart  should  most  certainly  be  made  a part  of  the  general 
maintenance  fund. 


Sale  op  Surplus  Products 

Those  State  institutions  which  maintain  farms  are  continually 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  surplus  produce.  The  uncertainty  of 
crop  production  results  in  either  a shortage  or  a surplus;  seldom  are 
the  needs  of  an  institution  just  satisfied.  It  is  not  strange  then  that 
the  auditors  found  numerous  instances  of  the  sale  of  surplus  produce 
such  as  potatoes,  perishable  vegetables,  wheat  and  wool.  Moreover, 
they  report  the  sale  of  hides  and  junk,  both  of  which  represent  value 
but  of  no  use  to  the  State  Hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

No  one  questions  the  economy  of  disposing  of  surplus  produce 
by  sale  as  has  been  done  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees.  But  it  is  pointed 
out  in  an  opinion*  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Justice  that 

“There  is,  however,  no  general  law  permitting  Boards  of  Trustees  of  State 
institutions  to  dispose  of  such  property  except  in  the  case  of  institutions 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  persons,’ 
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which  may,  under  the  Act  of  April  27.  1925,  P.  L.  307,  sell  or  exchange,  in  a 
limited  market,  ‘supplies,  manufactured  articles,  goods  and  products — made, 
manufactured  or  produced’  by  their  inmates.  The  market  is  limited  to  the 
Commonwealth,  any  political  sub-division  thereof  or  any  State-aided  insti- 
tution. 

“Without  statutory  authority,  State  property  of  any  description  cannot  be 
sold  by  any  State  agency  having  possession  thereof.  The  inability  of  State  in- 
stitutions lawfully  to  sell  or  exchange  in  the  open  market  surplus  farm, 
garden  or  animal  products  raised  by  them  on  land  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  products,  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session.” 

The  Act  of  1925,  referred  to,  limits  the  sale  of  surplus  products 
to  the  Commonwealth,  any  political  sub-division  thereof  or  any  State- 
aided  institution.  Such  a limitation  is  intended  to  prevent  the  State 
institutions  from  competing  with  farmers.  At  the  same  time  it  defeats 
in  a large  measure  the  very  purpose  of  the  act.  Perishable  produce 
must  be  disposed  of  locally  and  a State-aided  institution  is  not  easily 
available  for  all  State-owned  institutions.  Moreover,  an  institution 
purchasing  farm  produce  must  depend  on  an  assured  supply,  not  on 
a possible  surplus.  Then  too,  some  of  the  surplus  of  a State  institution 
such  as  wool,  hides  and  junk  is  not  salable  to  another  institution.  If 
the  surplus  is  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage  the  market  must 
be  free. 

There  need  be  no  concern  about  State  institutions  entering  into 
competition  with  their  neighboring  farmers.  These  institutions  are 
not  profit-making  enterprises  but  are  operated  solely  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  established.  Any  surplus  which  may  occur  is 
incidental  to  the  conduct  of  the  farms  in  supplying  provisions  for 
patients  and  inmates.  Moreover,  the  surplus  in  any  product  is  never 
sufficient  to  affect  the  local  market  to  the  disadvantage  of  nearby 
farmers. 

In  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  State  institutions 
the  Act  of  1925,  P.  L.  307,  should  be  repealed  as  not  being  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  As  the  law  now  reads  only  the  Mental  Hospitals  and 
Schools  for  Mental  Defectives  are  authorized  to  sell  their  surplus 
products.  All  State  institutions  should  be  privileged  to  dispose  of 
excess  produce  and  to  that  end  the  following  bill  is  proposed: 


An  Act 

Authorizing  Boards  of  Trustees  of  State  institutions  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare  under  certain  restrictions  to  sell  surplus  products  of  the  soil, 
meats,  live-stock,  timber  or  other  materials  raised  or  grown  upon  or 
taken  from  property  of  the  Commonwealth  administered  by  such  boards 
and  to  expend  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
properties  under  their  control. 
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Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  any  State  institution  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  is 
hereby  empowered,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  to  sell  for 
the  best  price  obtainable,  but  not  less  than  the  current  market  price 
for  similar  products,  any  surplus  products  of  the  soil,  meats,  live- 
stock, timber  or  other  materials  raised  or  grown  upon  or  taken  from 
property  of  the  Commonwealth  administered  by  such  Board.  As  used 
in  this  section  “surplus”  shall  mean  products,  meats,  live-stock,  timber 
or  other  materials  which  cannot  conveniently  and  economically  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  institution.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  live  trees  be  cut 
for  sale  unless  and  until  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has 
approved  the  cutting  of  such  trees. 

Section  2.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  products,  meats,  live- 
stock, timber  or  other  materials  sold  by  any  Board  of  Trustees  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  be  expended  by  such  Board  for  the  payment  of  salaries, 
wages  or  other  compensation  of  employes,  the  purchase  of  supplies  or 
equipment  or  any  other  expenses  of  any  kind  or  description  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work  of  such  Board. 

Section  3.  Any  Board  of  Trustees  which  sells  any  product  of  the 
soil,  meats,  live-stock,  timber  or  other  materials  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  dates,  quantities  and 
prices  of  all  sales  and  of  the  dates  and  purposes  of  all  expenditures 
made  hereunder,  which  record  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  audit  by  the  Auditor  General  of  this  Commonwealth. 


Capital  Expenditures  from  Maintenance  Funds 

The  auditors  criticize  each  of  the  State  institutions  for  purchasing 
equipment  and  making  major  repairs  from  maintenance  funds.  Theo- 
retically capital  expenditures  should  be  made  only  from  special  appro- 
priations. Were  it  possible  to  anticipate  with  certainty  two  years  in 
advance  the  needs  of  the  institutions  then  appropriations  could  be 
made  especially  to  satisfy  those  needs. 

Emergencies  will  occur  and  if  the  special  appropriation  is  insuf- 
ficient or  is  not  broad  enough  in  its  purpose,  then  the  maintenance 
fund  must  be  drawn  upon.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a Board  of 
Trustees  cannot  legally  borrow  money  for  emergency  purposes. 


Interest  on  Daily  Balances 

The  audit  reports  brought  out  the  fact  that  it  was  unusual  for 
a Board  of  Trustees  to  receive  from  its  depository  interest  on  the 
daily  balances.  The  trustees  answer  that  their  deposits  fluctuate  so 
markedly,  and  usually  are  so  low  that  the  banks  do  not  find  institu- 
tional accounts  profitable. 
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It  is  agreed,  however,  that  with  more  substantial  and  stable 
balances,  Boards  of  Trustees  may  reasonably  require  banks  to  pay 
interest  on  institutional  deposits. 

On  the  deposits  of  funds  advanced  to  an  institution  by  the  State 
Treasury,  a State  depository  pays  interest  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  provided  by  law.  On  other  deposits  of  an  institution,  the 
bank  pays  interest  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Fidelity  Bonds 

The  question  of  fidelity  or  disbursement  bonds  was  raised  in  each 
of  the  audit  reports.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  public  accountants 
that  officers  and  employes  of  an  institution  responsible  for  the  receipt 
or  disbursement  of  moneys  should  be  bonded.  The  recommendation 
included  such  officers  and  employes  as  superintendent,  accountant, 
store-keeper  and  farm  manager. 

The  Department  agrees  with  the  auditors  in  their  recommendation. 
Boards  of  Trustees  have  procured  fidelity  bonds  for  those  holding 
major  positions  in  the  management  of  the  institutions  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  handling  of  funds  or  supplies. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  under  an  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  premium  on  the  bond  of  a treasurer  of  an 
institution  must  be  paid  by  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies 
and  the  bond  is  to  be  filed  with  the  State  Treasurer.  But  the  premium 
on  the  bonds  of  other  officers  and  employes  is  to  be  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  institution  and  the  bonds  are  to  be  left  in  the  custody  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Depository  Surety  Bonds 

Another  recommendation  made  by  the  auditors  was  that  Boards 
of  Trustees  should  deposit  their  funds  in  banks  which  are  State  deposi- 
tories or  else  require  their  banks  to  give  surety  bonds.  With  this 
recommendation  the  Department  and  the  Boards  of  Trustees  are  in 
accord. 

*Under  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Justice  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  Boards  when  depositing  institutional  funds  in 
a State  depository. 

“*  * * to  ascertain  from  the  State  Treasurer  whether  their  banks  have 
filed  with  him  bonds  sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  any  moneys  which  the  State 
Treasurer  may  have  deposited  with  such  banks  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
institutions’  deposits.  If  the  bond  of  any  bank  is  insufficient  to  cover  this 
total,  the  interested  hoard  of  trustees  should  require  it  to  file  additional 
security  with  the  State  Treasurer ; 

“(c)  If  any  board  of  trustees  does  deposit  money  in  a bank  which  is  not 
a State  depository,  it  should  unquestionably  require  such  bank  to  furnish  a 
bond  with  satisfactory  corporate  surety,  to  indemnify  the  Commonwealth 
against  loss  of  the  deposit.” 

♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  page  34. 
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Liability  Insurance 

Elach  of  the  audit  reports  made  reference  to  an  opinion  given  by 
Hon.  Emerson  Collins,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  in  December,  1919, 
to  the  effect  that  inasmuch  “as  the  State  is  not  liable  for  the  torts  or 
negligent  acts  of  its  servants  and  employes,  no  insurance  should  be 
taken  out  or  carried  to  cover  the  casualty  insurance  against  the  damage 
to  persons  or  non-State-owned  property  caused  or  occasioned  by  State- 
owned  and  operated  automobiles.”  The  reports  in  each  case  where 
automobile  insurance  is  carried  comment  that  “in  view  of  this  opin- 
ion the  automobile  liability  and  property  damage,  insurance  policies 
carried  at  this  institution  constitute  an  unnecessary  burden  and  should 
be  cancelled.” 

It  has  been  the  feeling  of  Boards  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  that  the  institutions  had  a moral  responsibility  to 
protect  the  drivers  of  their  automobiles  against  personal,  financial  loss 
resulting  from  accident  and  injury  to  others.  Moreover,  it  is  felt  that 
any  person  who  perchance  suffers  injury  or  damage  from  accident 
caused  by  the  driver  of  a car  owned  by  a State  institution  should  be 
able  to  recover  his  loss.  For  these  reasons  most  of  the  Boards  carry 
automobile  liability  insurance. 

It  is  suggested  that  drivers  of  automobiles  might  take  out  insur- 
ance policies,  paying  personally  for  the  premiums.  If  an  additional 
salary  allowance  were  made  the  plan  would  be  fair  to  the  drivers,  but 
it  would  be  impracticable  because  any  one  of  several  employes  may 
drive  a given  car. 

In  a recent  opinion*  of  the  Department  of  Justice  the  above  cited 
opinion  of  Hon.  Emerson  Collins,  formerly  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
was  sustained.  The  opinion  is  concluded  with  the  following  statement : 

“Without  express  legislative  authority,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in- 
surance cannot  be  carried,  at  the  expense  of  an  institution,  to  protect  its  em- 
ployes from  individual  liability  for  their  negligence  in  operating  State  prop- 
erty.” 

To  the  end  then  that  liability  insurance  can  be  carried  by  the  State 
institutions  and  by  all  agencies  of  the  State  Government  the  following 
bill  is  proposed: 


An  Act 

Requiring  executive  and  administrative  departments,  and  independent  and  de- 
partmental administrative  boards,  commissions  and  bodies  of  the  State 
Government  to  provide  personal  liability  and  property  damage  insur- 
ance policies  for  its  motor  vehicle  operators,  and  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  premiums  for  such  policies  by  the  Commonwealth. 


‘Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  page  51. 
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Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  each  execu- 
tive and  administrative  department  and  each  independent  and  depart- 
mental administrative  board,  commission  and  body  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment is  hereby  required  to  secure  and  provide  policies  of  personal 
liability  and  property  damage  insurance,  indemnifying  operators  of 
State-owned  motor  vehicles  employed  by  such  departments,  boards, 
commissions  and  bodies  and  whose  salary  or  compensation  is  paid  by 
the  Commonwealth,  for  damages  to  persons  and  property  resulting 
from  the  negligent  operation  of  such  State-owned  motor  vehicles.  The 
premiums  for  such  policies  of  insurance  shall  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions made  to  such  departments,  boards,  commissions  or  bodies  for  such 
purposes,  or  may  be  paid  from  appropriations  made  to  such  depart- 
ment, board,  commission  or  body  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  or 
compensation  of  such  employe  operators. 


Accounting  System 

The  constructive  feature  of  the  audit  was  the  development  and 
introduction  of  a revised  accounting  system.  The  public  accountants 
who  participated  in  the  audits  were  employed  by  the  office  of  the 
Budget  Secretary  to  revise  and  elaborate  on  the  uniform  accounting 
system  introduced  in  the  State  institutions  by  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare in  1922.  These  accountants  also  directed  the  installation  of  the 
new  system  in  all  of  the  institutions  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  present  system  should  represent  the  last  word  in  institutional 
accounting.  It  was  prepared  by  certified  public  accountants  who  had 
become  familiar  with  the  financial  management  of  the  State  institu- 
tions. Moreover,  they  were  satisfied  to  adopt  with  modification  the 
general  principles  and  chart  of  accounts  of  the  accounting  system  then 
in  use  and  which  had  proven  to  be  for  the  most  part  practicable  and 
satisfactory. 

Any  accounting  system  should  be  revised  from  time  to  time  and 
the  six  years  during  which  the  old  system  had  been  in  use  had  revealed 
certain  weaknesses  and  an  incompleteness  which  justified  a revision 
at  this  time.  The  new  system  is  complete  in  every  respect.  It  pro- 
vides an  adequate,  reliable  record  of  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
all  funds  for  which  a Board  of  Trustees  is  responsible. 


Maintenance  of  State  Institutions 

The  Commonwealth  has  no  uniform  policy  in  giving  financial 
support  to  the  State  institutions.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals 
receive  appropriations  based  on  their  apparent  needs,  supplementing 
their  income  from  patients  and  miscellaneous  receipts.  In  the  case  of 
the  Penal  and  Correctional  institutions,  the  State  pays  the  salaries 
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of  officers,  parole  expense,  gratuities  to  discharged  prisoners  and  cer- 
tain other  expense  while  the  Counties  bear  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
prisoners.  The  Mental  Hospitals  receive  $3.00  per  week  from  the 
Counties  and  Poor  Districts  for  each  indigent  patient  and  a maximum 
of  $3.00  per  week  for  each  such  patient  from  the  State  Treasury. 
They  also  receive  money  for  the  care  of  private  patients  and  from 
miscellaneous  sources.  And  lastly,  the  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives 
are  supported  almost  entirely  by  State  appropriations. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals 

The  method  of  financing  the  State  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals 
is  not  satisfactory.  The  income  of  these  institutions  fluctuates  with 
the  economic  conditions  of  their  communities.  The  income  also  varies 
with  the  zeal  of  the  management  of  the  several  hospitals  in  billing  and 
collecting  for  services  rendered.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  each 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  finds  deficiency  measures  introduced 
for  certain  of  these  hospitals.  There  appears  to  be  no  better  method 
of  financing  this  group  of  institutions.  A more  aggressive  business 
management,  however,  would,  in  most  instances,  bring  about  a marked 
improvement. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  average  per  capita  (patient) 
per  diem  income  from  all  sources  for  each  of  the  State  General  Hos- 
pitals for  the  two  years  ended  May  31,  1928 : 

Table  I State-owned  General  Hospitals 
Per  Capita  (Patient)  Per  Diem  Income  From  All  Sources  1926-1928 


Tear  Ended  May  31,  1927 

Tear  Ended  May  31,  1928 

Hospital 

From 

From 

Total 

From 

From  ; Other 

Total 

From 

From 

Other 

State 

Patients  Sources 

State 

Patients 

Sources 

Ashland  * __ 

$4.10 

$2.30 

$1.77  $ .03 

$3.99 

$2.28 

$1.69 

$ .02 

Blossburg  ___  _ 

5.38 

3.11 

2.20  .07 

4.08 

2.22 

1.81 

.05 

Coaldaie  - - 

4.84 

3.86 

.97  .01 

4.57 

3.36 

1.17 

.04 

Connellsville  

5.25 

1.69 

3.46  .10 

5.49 

2.05 

3.37 

.07 

Hazleton 

3.66 

1.31 

2.33  , .02 

3.59 

1.32 

2.27 

.004 

Locust  Mt.  

5.23 

3.42 

-1.81  

5.18 

3.45 

1.72 

.01 

Nantieoke  ... 

5.49 

1.71 

3.77  .01 

4.60 

1.34 

3.23 

.03 

Philipsburg 

3.95 

1.93 

2.00  .02 

3.68 

1.97 

1.6S 

.03 

Scranton 

3.S6 

2.34 

1.50  ! .02 

3.72 

2.44 

1.27 

.01 

Shamokin  _ J 

3.61 

1.75 

1.70  .16 

3.52 

2.03 

1.39 

.10 

Table  I reveals  a wide  variation  in  the  per  capita  receipts.  Cer- 
tain hospitals  have  indeed  been  diligent  in  their  collections,  requiring 
all  patients  able  to  do  so  to  pay  for  their  treatment.  While  low  per 
capita  receipts  from  patients  is  in  general  indicative  of  lax  collection 
methods,  the  inactivity  of  the  mines  for  long  periods  ma  le  it  difficult 
for  many  families  to  meet  their  hospital  obligations. 
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The  Tradition  of  Free  Service 

Again,  the  managements  of  these  hospitals  have  had  to  contend 
with  strong  traditions  of  long  standing.  With  one  exception,  they 
were  established  before  the  enactment  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Law  and  at  a time  when  the  plight  of  the  average  injured  workman 
with  a dependent  family  was  indeed  serious.  The  State  hospitals 
opened  their  doors  to  these  needy  workmen  and  cared  for  them  without 
charge.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  patients,  other 
than  injured  workmen,  who  were  well  able  to  pay  for  their  treatment 
were  the  recipients  of  free  care.  Thus  was  built  up  the  tradition  of 
free  service  in  the  State  General  Hospitals. 

The  cost  of  hospital  service  has  increased  heavily  in  recent  years. 
This  has  been  due  not  only  to  the  increased  cost  of  personal  service, 
supplies,  provisions  and  other  necessities  as  a result  of  the  Great  War, 
but  because  of  the  general  improvement  in  hospital  service.  Hospitals 
do  more  for  their  patients  today  and  the  cost  is  thereby  greater  than 
ten  years  ago. 

To  meet  the  increased  costs,  hospitals  have  been  forced  to  improve 
their  financial  management,  and  good  business  management  demanded 
that  a hospital  adopt  the  reasonable  policy  of  requiring  those  patients 
able  to  do  so  pay  in  full  or  in  part  for  their  treatment.  Under  that 
policy  the  hospital  must  take  a sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  needy 
patient  that  no  injustice  be  done  and  no  serious  hardship  be  caused. 
Such  a policy  is  pursued  by  public  hospitals  generally  today  but  its 
adoption  by  the  State  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  difficult 
because  of  the  free  service  tradition. 


The  Hospital’s  Right  to  Charge  for  Service  Rendered 

An  opinion*  recently  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Justice  rela- 
tive to  free  service  in  the  State  General  Hospitals  is  closed  with  this 
summary : 

“Clearly  the  matter  of  payment  for  services  rendered  should  be  definitely 
covered  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  several  hospitals ; and  if  the  rules 
and  regulations  require  all  persons  to  pay  who  are  financially  able  to  do  so 
(and  this  may  be  done  except  at  Hazleton  and  Shamokin,  where  persons  in- 
jured in  the  mines  or  workshops,  or  on  the  railroads,  and  injured  laboring 
men  must  be  treated  free  to  the  extent  to  which  their  employers  are  not 
liable  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act),  neither  the  board  of  trustees 
nor  any  member  thereof  nor  the  superintendent  nor  the  surgeon-in-chief  nor 
any  other  officer  or  employe,  may  make  any  exception  in  favor  of  any  individ- 
ual patient.  All  patients,  unless  they  are  indigent,  must  pay ; and  this  rule 
must  be  administered  uniformity  and  without  exception. 

“All  free  cases  should,  of  course,  be  ward  cases.  A person  not  wholly  in- 
digent but  unable  to  pay  in  full  for  ward  treatment  should  be  required  to  pay 
as  much  as  he  can.’’ 


♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  page  90. 
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The  right  to  charge  patients  able  to  pay  for  the  treatment  they 
receive  is  thus  established.  But  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
some  cases  in  collecting  bills  which  the  hospitals  have  rendered.  Boards 
of  Trustees  have  now  and  then  contributed  to  this  difficulty  by  exoner- 
ating patients,  financially  able  to  do  so,  from  paying  their  bills. 

Duty  to  Refer  Delinquent  Accounts  to  Department  of  Justice 

It  is  apparent  from  the  opinion  quoted  above  that  such  an  exoner- 
ation cannot  be  granted.  Instead,  a bill  for  hospital  service  having 
been  rendered,  it  must  be  paid  within  a reasonable  length  of  time  or 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  as  indicated  in  an  opinion*  here 
quoted  in  part: 

“Section  509  of  the  Adiministrative  Code  (Act  of  June  7,  1923,  P.  L.  498) 
provides  that  whenever  any  taxes  or  other  accounts  of  any  kind . whatever 
due  the  Commonwealth  shall  remain  overdue  and  unpaid  for  a period  of  six 
months,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department,  board,  or  commission  to  which 
the  money  should  have  been  paid  to  refer  the  account  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  collection ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Department  in  any  such  case 
to  endeavor  to  make  the  collection. 

“Accordingly,  all  State  institutions  should,  at  least  once  every  month, 
notify  this  Department  (of  Justice)  of  any  account  which  has  become  delin- 
quent during  the  preceding  month.  This  Department  will  in  all  such  cases  ap- 
point special  attorneys  in  localities  where  collections  are  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  compel  payments  of  the 
accounts  due.” 

Bills  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  are  given  to  an  attor- 
ney who  consults  with  the  management  of  the  hospital  having  the 
delinquent  accounts.  No  worthy  person  indebted  to  a State  hospital 
is  caused  distress  or  embarrassment  because  of  inability  to  settle  an 
account. 


Court  Decision  on  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 

The  income  of  the  State  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals  will  be 
notably  affected  by  a recent  opinion**  of  the  Department  of  Justice : 

“Section  306  (e)  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1915,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1919,  P.  L.  642,  provides  that : 

“ ‘During  the  first  thirty  days  after  disability  begins,  the  employer  shall 
furnish  reasonable  surgical  and  medical  services,  medicines,  and  supplies,  as 
and  when  needed, — The  cost  of  such  services,  medicines,  and  supplies  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. — In  addition  to  the  above  services,  medicines, 
and  supplies,  hospital  treatment,  services,  and  supplies  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  employer  for  the  said  period  of  thirty  days.  The  cost  for  such  hospital 
treatment,  service,  and  supplies  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  prevailing 
charge  in  the  hospital  for  like  services  to  other  individuals.’ 

“The  Superior  Court,  in  Denne  vs.  Plymouth  Coal  Mining  Company,  91  Pa. 
Sup.  Ct.  429  (1927),  held  that  under  this  Section  the  amount  of  the  employer’s 
liability  for  ‘hospital  treatment,  services  and  supplies’  furnished  during  the 
first  thirty  days  after  disability  begins  is  unlimited,  and  that  a ruling  by  the 

“Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  page  53. 

““Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  pages  91  and  92. 
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Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  attempting  to  limit  such  liability  to  one 
hundred  dollars  was  void. 

“Accordingly  in  computing  the  amounts  of  these  charges,  the  hospitals 
should  include  all  items  which  they  would  charge  to  paying  ward  patients  for 
similar  services.  These  items  would  include  the  full  ward  rate  plus  charges 
for  services  of  physicians  or  surgeons  on  the  hospital  staff,  fees  for  the  use  of 
the  operating  room  and  the  X-ray  apparatus,  if  such  charges  are  customarily 
made  as  a part  of  the  cost  of  treating  paying  ward  patients.  The  employer 
cannot,  however,  be  required  to  pay  any  item  which  would  not  be  charged 
against  the  patient  if  he  were  in  the  hospital  as  a paying  ward  patient.” 


Heretofore  the  State  General  Hospitals  having  a paid  medical 
staff  have  not  been  privileged  to  charge  for  medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ice in  addition  to  hospital  care.  The  opinion  here  quoted  makes  clear 
that  these  institutions  can  now  collect  for  special  medical  services 
rendered  in  compensation  cases. 

Moreover,  the  heaviest  expense  in  a compensation  case  is  usually 
incurred  within  the  thirty  day  limit.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  cost 
of  service  rendered  to  exceed  $100  which  has  hertofore  been  the  maxi- 
mum charge.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  quoted  decision  of  the 
Superior  Court  that  this  limit  of  $100  was  void.  The  State  hospitals 
can  now  be  reimbursed  for  whatever  service  they  render  in  compensa- 
tion cases  within  the  thirty  days  following  admission.  This  ruling  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  bring  a substantial  increase  in  the 
income  of  these  institutions. 

Physicians  on  Payroll  of  Hospital  Cannot  Accept  Fees 

Another  opinion*  given  by  the  Department  of  Justice  will  have 
some  bearing  on  the  financial  management  of  the  State  General  Hos- 
pitals. In  certain  hospitals,  notably  Locust  Mountain  and  Nanticoke, 
the  surgeons-in-chief  received  a relatively  low  salary  but  were  given 
the  right  to  collect  for  professional  services  rendered  to  their  private 
room  cases.  They  were  privileged  to  retain  80%  of  the  fees  they  col- 
lected, the  remaining  20%  being  paid  to  their  hospitals. 

Under  the  opinion  just  cited,  it  is  stated  that: 

“In  our  opinion  it  is  unlawful  for  any  physician  or  surgeon  employed  by 
a State  hospital  on  a salary  basis,  to  charge  and  collect  fees  for  his  own 
benefit  for  services  rendered  in  the  institution. 

“Any  fees  or  charges  collected  for  such  services  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  institution.  These  hospitals  are  State  institutions,  conducted  in  State- 
owned  property  and  operated  by  State  employes.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
circumstances  justify  a charge  for  the  use  of  the  hospital’s  facilities,  or  for 
services  rendered  by  employes  of  the  hospitals,  the  amounts  collected  belong 
to  the  State  and  should  be  used  to  defray,  pro  tanto,  the  hospitals’  expenses. 

“What  we  have  said  applies  to  all  physicians  and  surgeons  employed  by 
these  hospitals  on  a salary  basis,  whether  for  part  time  service  or  full  time 
service.” 


•"Opinions  of  the  Department  of  .Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  pages  87  and  88. 
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This  is  not  construed  to  prevent  the  organization  of  a hospital  on 
an  open  staff  basis,  allowing  private  practitioners  to  collect  fees  from 
their  patients  in  return  for  services  rendered  to  free  patients  without 
charge.  However,  the  payment  of  the  hospital  bill  must  have  pre- 
cedence over  the  physician’s  account  with  his  patient. 

The  difficulty  in  managing  the  State  General  Hospitals  is  largely 
a matter  of  income.  While  the  purchasing  of  provisions  and  supplies 
in  most  of  the  hospitals  could  be  done  more  economically,  the  cost  of 
operating  these  institutions  is  not  excessive.  Table  IT,  following,  sets 
forth  the  average  cost  per  patient  day : 


Table  II.  Average  Cost  Per  Patient  Day 
State-owned  General  Plospitals  1926-1928 


Average  Cost  Per  Patient  Day 
Year  Ended  Year  Ended 

Hospital  May  31,  1927  May  31, 1928 


Ashland  $4.18  $3.96 

Blossburg  5.30  4.60 

Coaldale  4.73  4.13 

Connellsville  5.24  5.59 

Hazleton  3.95  3.76 

Locust  Mountain  5.52  5.56* 

Nanticoke  4.97  4.61 

Philipsburg  3.56  3.66 

Scranton  4.09  3.48 

Shamokin  3.86  3.66 


Average  for  Group  $4.54  $4.30 


*Feriod  ended  April  30. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS 

The  State  Mental  Hospitals  receive  $3.00  per  week  per  indigent 
patient  from  the  Counties  and  Poor  Districts.  They  receive  a maxi- 
mum of  $3.00  a week  from  the  State.  These  rates  are  fixed  by  law. 
The  State  also  pays  $2.00  per  week  per  indigent  patient  in  each 
County  or  Poor  District  maintaining  a licensed  Mental  Hospital. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  each  year  that  the  State  Hospitals 
cannot  be  maintained  on  a high  plane  on  a maximum  of  $6.00  per 
patient  per  week.  These  institutions  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  Great  War  when  in  1923,  for  a period  of  four  years,  they 
were  called  upon  to  reduce  their  expenses  below  a bare  maintenance 
level.  Repair  work  had  to  be  neglected  and  stores  were  drawn  upon. 
In  some  instances  these  stores  have  never  been  fully  replenished  and 
the  more  generous  appropriations  of  the  current  biennium  have  been 
used  not  only  to  keep  up  but  to  catch  up  in  the  operation  of  these 
hospitals. 
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The  Cost  of  Higher  Standards  of  Care  and  Treatment 

Nevertheless,  in  the  meantime,  the  managements  of  the  Mental 
Hospitals  have  been  called  upon  to  adopt  higher  standards  and  new 
methods  in  the  care  of  their  patients.  Where  possible,  new  activities 
and  new  facilities  have  been  introduced.  While  this  advanced  pro- 
gram can  be  fully  justified  as  a means  of  restoring  patients  to  mental 
health,  it  has  placed  a responsibility  on  the  State  to  support  these 
State  Hospitals  with  more  adequate  appropriations. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  per  capita  rates  as  fixed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  which  have  regulated  the  income  of  the  State  Hos- 
pitals since  1917.  The  rates  appear  in  Table  III : 

Table  III.  Pee  Capita  Rate  Paid  to  State  Hospitals  for  Care  of  Insane 

Maximum  Total 

By  Counties  and  Allowed  Maximum 


Year  Poor  Districts  by  State  Rate 


1917  $2.50  $2.50  $5.00 

1919  2.50  2.50  5.00 

1921  3.00  3.00  6.00 

1923  3.00  3.00  6.00 

1925  3.00  3.00  6.00 

1927  3.00  3.00  6.00 


A glance  at  Table  III  reveals  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  allow- 
ance per  week  has  not  been  increased  since  1921  and  is  at  this  time 
only  20%  higher  than  it  was  in  1917,  the  year  in  which  America 
entered  the  Great  War.  Everyone  is  all  too  conscious  of  the  marked 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same  period. 

But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  hospitals  have  not  been  able  to 
operate  on  a maximum  rate  of  $6.00  per  week.  Some  institutions 
found  relief  through  deficiency  appropriations,  and  most  of  them  have 
had  private  patients  for  whose  care  rates  greatly  in  excess  of  $6.00 
per  week  were  charged.  A rate  of  $10.00  a week  has  prevailed  quite 
generally,  and  for  patients  received  from  the  United  States  Veterans’ 
Bureau  a rate  of  $14.00  has  been  uniformly  charged.  This  higher  rate 
was  due  to  the  special  care,  records  and  reports  called  for  by  the 
Veterans’  Bureau.  Only  by  thus  supplementing  the  income  from  the 
State,  Counties  and  Poor  Districts  have  the  State  Hospitals  been  able 
to  operate. 

* 

Private  Patients  to  be  Billed  at  Cost 

Now,  by  reason  of  an  opinion*  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  this  supplemental  income  will  be  considerably  reduced.  The 
opinion  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows : 

“The  amount  to  be  paid  for  all  patients,  no  matter  by  whom  the  cost  is 

♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  page  100. 
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paid,  is  ‘the  cost  of  care  and  maintenance,  including  clothing.’  The  Legislature 
did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  in  any  case  of  having  any  of  these  hospitals 
collect  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  clothing  of  the  patient,  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding its  cost. 

“Thei’e  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  word  ‘cost’  in  cases  where 
patients  or  other  families  are  able  to  pay  it,  and  in  cases  in  which  it  is  di- 
vided wholly  or  partially  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  county  or  poor 
district  from  which  the  patient  came. 

“Accordingly,  we  advise  you  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  of  these  hospitals 
to  charge  a flat  rate  exceeding  cost  for  the  care  of  any  patient.  This  practice 
should  be  stopped.” 

How  this  opinion  will  affect  the  income  of  the  State  Mental  Hos- 
pitals can  be  seen  in  a general  way  from  Table  IV.  If  the  institutions 
had  charged  a rate  equivalent  to  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
patients,  they  would  have  received  $234,003  less  than  they  received  by 
charging  the  higher  rates.  It  is  apparent  that  the  State  Hospitals 
must  in  the  future  look  to  the  State,  Counties  and  Poor  Districts  for 
the  income  which  will  he  lost  by  a reduction  of  private  patient  rates. 


Table  IV — Income  of  State  Hospitals  Actually  Received  from  Private 
Patients  Compared  with  Estimated  Receipts  on  Basis  of  Actual 
Cost  Biennium  of  1925-1927 


Hospital 

No.  Weeks 
Care 
Private 
Patients 

Average 

Rate 

Charged 

Actual 

Income 

Actual* 
Cost  Per 

Patients 

Week 

Estimated 

Income 

Cost 

Basis 

Loss  by 
Lower 
Rate 

Allentown  

15,638 

.9,896 

$10.03 

10.90 

$156,991 

107,871 

$6.74 

6.48 

$105,402 

64,127 

$51,589 

43,734 

Danville 

Farview**  

Harrisburg  

1,492 

22,294 

9.63 

9.28 

14,379 

206,850 

6.24 

6.07 

9,313 

135,326 

5,066 

71,525 

Norristown 

“Torrance 

Warren 

17,092 

480 

10.36 

8.76 

177,162 

4,206 

6.81 

6.00 

116,397 

2,882 

60,764 

1,325 

W^rnersville 

Total  

66,892 

$9.98 

$667,459 

$6.36 

$443,447 

$234,003 

‘Actual  cost  per  week  for  maintenance,  including  value  of  own  products,  does  not  include 
cost  of  farm  and  industrial  activities. 


“There  are  no  private  patients  at  Farview  and  Torrance. 


United  States  Veterans’  Bureau  Cases 

The  future  policy  of  the  United  States  Veterans’  Bureau  is  uncer- 
tain. Recently  all  veterans  were  removed  from  the  Allentown  State 
Hospital.  They  may  or  may  not  be  returned.  Should  all  veterans 
be  removed  from  the  State  Hospitals  the  income  of  the  institutions 
which  have  had  these  patients  would  be  noticeably  affected.  The 
places  occupied  by  the  veterans  for  whose  care  $14.00  a week  is  paid 
would  be  taken  by  indigents  for  whom  the  hospitals  would  receive  but 
$6.00  per  week. 
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Direct  Appropriations  to  State  Mental  Hospital 

Before  the  inauguration  of  the  budget  system  there  was  merit  in 
a maximum  weekly  allowance  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  the  State 
Hospitals.  This  weekly  maximum  rate,  fixed  by  law,  was  a means  of 
controlling  or  limiting  the  expenditures  of  Boards  of  Trustees.  But 
the  budget  is  designed  to  serve  this  very  purpose  in  a more  satisfactory 
way.  Doubless  the  Counties  should  continue  to  contribute  to  the  care 
of  the  insane  aud  the  per  capita  weekly  rate  is  a practicable  way  of 
making  this  contribution.  But  the  State  should  make  its  maintenance 
appropriations  directly  to  the  State  Mental  Hospitals,  individually. 


State  Assumes  Responsibility  only  for  Indigent  Patients 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
established  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  as  expressed  by  law  requires 
that  the  estates  of  mental  patients  or  their  legally  liable  relatives 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  bear  the  cost  of  the  care  of  such 
patients  in  the  State  Mental  Hospitals.  This  policy  is  set  forth  in 
Section  503  of  the  Mental  Health  Act  as  follows : 

“Whenever  any  mental  patient  is  admitted,  whether  by  order  of  a court 
or  judge,  or  in  any  other  manner  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to 
any  mental  hospital  maintained  wholly  or  part  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  cost 
of  care  and  maintenance,  including  clothing,  of  such  patient  in  such  hospital 
shall  be  defrayed  from  the  real  or  personal  property  of  such  patient;  and  this 
liability  may  be  enforced  by  writ  of  fieri  facias,  venditioni  exponas,  or  at- 
tachment execution,  if  he  have  any  such  property.  If  he  have  no  such  prop- 
erty, or  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  defray  such  expenses,  then 
so  much  of  said  expenses  as  shall  be  in  excess  of  any  amount  collected  from 
his  said  property  and  paid  on  account  of  said  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  such 
person  as  is  liable  under  existing  laws  for  his  support ; and  if  there  be  no 
such  person,  or  if  he  is  financially  unable  to  pay  such  expenses  or  any  pro- 
portion thereof,  then  such  expenses  or  the  proportion  thereof  which  cannot  be 
collected  from  the  patient,  or  the  person  liable  for  his  support,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  county  or  poor  district  or  municipality  which  is  liable  for  his  support 
and  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  proportion  which  is  now  or  shall  hereafter 
be  fixed  by  law.” 

On  this  the  Department  of  Justice  in  a recent  opinion*  comments : 

“Under  this  Section  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Legislature  had  in  mind  that 
every  patient  in  the  hospitals  to  which  this  opinion  applies  should  be  a pay 
patient  unless  he  or  she  does  not  have  sufficient  property  out  of  which  the  cost 
of  care,  maintenance  and  clothing  can  be  paid,  or  unless  the  person  or  persons 
liable  under  existing  laws  for  the  support  of  the  patient  be  financially  unable 
to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the  expense  of  caring  for,  maintaining  and  clothing 
such  patient.” 

This  being  the  established  policy  of  the  State  it  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to.  Heretofore  no  systematic  inquiry  has  been  made  by  the 
State  Hospitals  as  to  the  patient’s  ability  to  pay  in  full  or  in  part 
for  his  care  and  treatment.  It  has  not  been  considered  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  hospitals  to  make  such  an  investigation.  Such  an  inquiry 


‘Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  page  100. 
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can  be  made  only  by  an  experienced  socially  minded  credit  worker. 

But  it  has  been  the  Court  which  has  looked  into  the  patient’s  or 
relatives’  financial  circumstances  and  all  too  often  the  investigation 
lias  been  casual  and  insufficient.  As  a consequence  many  patients  are 
admitted  to  the  State  Hospitals  as  indigent  who  are  able  or  whose 
legally  liable  relatives  are  able  to  pay  in  full  or  in  part  for  their  care. 
Evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice  through  its 
Bureau  of  Collections  collects  approximately  $250,000.00  a year  from 
the  estates  or  relatives  of  patients  committed  as  indigent.  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  families  who  pay  for  a patient’s  care  to  allow 
those  able  to  pay  to  escape  the  burden. 

Quoting  again  from  the  opinion*  just  cited,  it  is  found  that 

“Section  503  of  the  Mental  Health  Act  unquestionably  contemplated  two 
■lasses  of  patients  for  whom  the  State  and  the  counties  or  poor  districts 
should  pay,  namely,  those  patients  for  whom  the  full  cost  of  care,  maintenance 
and  clothing  must  he  provided  out  of  public  funds,  and  those  patients  for 
whom  only  a part  must  be  thus  provided. 

“It  was  the  intention  of  Section  503  that  from  patients,  or  those  liable 
for  their  support,  the  hospitals  should  collect  as  much  of  the  cost  of  care, 
maintenance  and  clothing  as  possible,  if  the  full  cost  could  not  be  collected ; 
and  that  the  balance  only  should  be  divided  between  the  State  and  the  county 
or  poor  district  in  such  proportion  as  the  Legislature  should  determine  by  law.” 


Again — 


“Neither  the  Act  of  April  7,  1927,  nor  the  Appropriation  Act  of  May  4, 
1927,  make  any  provision  for  cases  in  which  the  State  and  county  or  poor  dis- 
trict should  be  called  upon  to  pay  only  a part  of  the  cost  of  caring  for,  main- 
raining  and  clothing  patients.  Within  the  contemplation  of  these  acts  patients 
are  either  ‘indigent’  or  ‘non-indigent.’ ” 

The  Act  of  April  7,  1927,  P.  L.  157,  establishes  the  rates  to  be 
paid  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  insane  in  the  following  words: 

“*  * * the  expense  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane, 
whether  chronic  or  otherwise,  in  the  State  and  semi-State  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  is  hereby  fixed  at  the  uniform  rate  of  three  dollars  per  week  for  each 
person,  including  clothing,  chargeable  to  the  respective  county  or  poor  district 
from  which  such  insane  person  shall  come,  and  the  excess  over  said  three  dol- 
lars per  week  shall  be  paid  by  the  State ; but  in  no  case  shall  said  excess 
exceed  three  dollars  per  week  for  each  indigent  insane  person.” 

Referring  to  this  act  the  opinion**  already  quoted  states: 

“This  act  is  a relic  of  the  past.  It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  existing 
legislation  requiring  all  financial  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  upon 
a budget  basis.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that,  notwithstanding  every  effort  at 
economy,  it  has  been  found  impossible  in  practically  all  of  the  State  mental 
hospitals  properly  to  care  for,  maintain  and  clothe  patients  for  six  dollars  per 
week.  The  necessary  effort  of  the  Act  of  April  7,  1927,  is,  therefore,  to  limit 
the  cost  to  counties  or  poor  districts  to  three  dollars  per  week,  but  instead  of 
limiting  the  cost  of  the  Commonwealth  to  three  dollars  per  week,  actually  to 
compel  the  Legislature,  by  a deficiency  appropriation,  to  provide  as  much  of 
the  cost  as  exceeds  six  dollars  per  week. 

‘Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Welfare,  1928,  page  100.  v 

“Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Denart 
ment  of  Welfare,  1928,  page  102.  eparr 
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“This  is  a practice  which  should  be  corrected  by  legislation  consistent 
with  the  budget  system  on  which  the  State  is  now  operating ; * * 

Proposed  Change  in  Method  op  Paying  Hospitals  for  Care  op 

Insane 

It  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  following  act  for  the  act  just 
referred  to : 


An  Act 

To  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane  of  the  several 
Counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  State  Hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  after  May  31,  1929,  the  cost 
of  care  and  maintenance,  including  clothing,  of  any  patient  admitted 
to  a State  or  semi-State  Hospital  shall  be  paid  as  follows : 

a.  If  such  patient  have  real  or  personal  property,  such  cost  shall 
be  defrayed  from  said  property; 

b.  If  such  patient  have  no  real  or  personal  property,  or  is  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  defray  such  cost,  then  so  much  of  the 
cost  as  shall  be  in  excess  of  any  amount  collected  from  his  said  prop- 
erty and  paid  on  account  of  said  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  such  per- 
son as  is  liable  under  existing  lawTs  for  his  support; 

c.  If  there  be  no  person  so  liable  for  the  support  of  the  patient, 
or  if  he  is  financially  unable  to  pay  such  expense  or  any  proportion 
thereof,  then  such  cost  or  proportion  thereof  which  cannot  be  collected 
from  the  patient,  or  the  person  liable  for  his  support,  shall  be  paid 
jointly  by  the  County  or  Poor  District  or  Municipality,  which  is  liable 
for  his  support,  and  the  Commonwealth.  In  this  event  said  County, 
Poor  District  or  Municipality  shall  pay  quarterly  to  the  State  or  semi- 
State  Hospitals  to  which  the  patient  is  admitted  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  ($3.00)  per  week  for  the  care  and  maintenance,  including 
clothing,  of  such  patient  maintained  in  such  hospital  as  an  indigent  or 
free  patient ; and  for  each  week  of  part  pay  care  and  maintenance  such 
proportion  of  the  aforesaid  three  dollars  ($3.00)  per  week  rate  as  the 
part  of  the  cost  which  the  person  cared  for  and  maintained  is  not  able 
to  pay  bears  to  the  cost  of  such  care  and  maintenance. 

Section  2.  The  Act  approved  the  seventh  day  of  April,  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Twenty-seven  (Pamphlet  Laws  One  Hundred 
Fifty-seven)  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  indigent  insane  of  the  several  Counties  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  State  and  semi-State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane”  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed. 

More  Money  Required  for  State  Hospitals 

The  day  of  the  State  Asylum  is  past ; the  Mental  Hospital  has 
taken  its  place.  True,  there  are  patients  who  will  not  respond  to 
medical  treatment  and  need  only  comfortable  care.  But  the  public  is 
coming  to  appreciate  that  the  State  Hospital  is  a hospital  in  fact 
wherein  an  increasingly  large  number  of  insane  patients  are  restored 
to  mental  health. 
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It  costs  more  to  operate  a hospital  than  it  did  the  asylum.  More 
space  is  required  for  hospitalization  than  for  mere  custodial  care. 
Laboratories  and  special  therapy  facilities  are  the  necessities  of  a 
hospital.  Moreover,  the  Mental  Hospital  is  characterized  by  a trained 
corps  of  nurses  and  a highly  specialized  medical  staff  adequate  to  treat 
aggressively  all  recoverable  patients.  The  adoption  of  such  a policy 
of  hospitalization  requires  more  money  to  operate  the  State  Hospitals 
but  it  is  a policy  which  is  economically  sound.  The  curing  of  a patient 
relieves  the  Commonwealth  of  a burden  and  returns  an  asset  to  the 
community  to  which  that  patient  belongs. 

Standard  for  Medical  Staff 

It  is  generally  recognized  in  this  and  other  States,  that  a ratio  of 
cue  physician  to  150  patients  is  the  minimum  standard  which  should 
be  maintained  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  gotten  in  a State  Mental 
Hospital.  While  the  managements  of  our  State  Hospitals  in  two  or 
three  instances  have  practically  reached  the  goal,  there  are  for  the 
most  part  too  few  physicians  to  give  adequate  medical  attention  to 
the  patients.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a lack  of  satisfactory  housing 
accommodations  necessary  to  attract  and  hold  desirable  physicians. 
This  inadequacy  of  medical  personnel  is  also  due  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  income  of  the  State  Hospitals  under  the  law  limiting  the  maximum 
rate  to  $6.00  a week. 

The  present  ratio  of  physicians  to  patients  in  the  State  Hospitals 
is  set  forth  in  Table  V.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Commonwealth  should 
grant  more  liberal  appropriation  to  these  institutions  if  the  best  results 
in  the  restoration  of  mental  patients  are  to  be  attained. 


Table  V — Classification  of  Physicians  and  Ratio  of  Physicians  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane 

Compiled  September  13,  1928. 
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1 
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.... 
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3 

5 

222 

278 

278 

Total  and  Average  

8 
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2 
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35 

10 

63 

189 

200 

264 
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Again,  a State  Hospital  should  have  as  a minimum  standard  one 
nurse  or  attendant  to  eight  patients.  A relatively  small  number  of 
attendants  can  give  custodial  care  to  a large  number  of  patients,  but 
adequate  nursing  in  conjunction  with  good  medical  service  calls  for  a 
relatively  large  number  of  graduate  nurses  and  trained  attendants. 
Because  this  service  is  flexible  above  a certain  minimum  it  is  the  one 
which  suffers  when  the  income  of  a hospital  is  reduced  for  any  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  a State  Hospital 
is  reflected  in  its  personnel. 

Table  VI  is  of  interest  as  it  reveals  not  only  the  ratio  of  nurses 
and  attendants  to  patients  but  the  ratio  of  all  employes  to  patients. 
There  is  a striking  variation  in  the  personnel  of  the  eight  hospitals, 
when  one  is  compared  with  another. 


Table  VI — Officers  and  Employes  of  Mental  Hospitals  of  the  Common' 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  July  31,  1928 


All  Employes 

Nurses  and 

Attendants 

State  Hospital 

Number 

Number  of 
Patients* 
to  each 
Employe 

Number 

Number 
of  Patients 
to  each 
Nurse  & 
Attendant 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

168 

114 

282 

4.7 

81 

66 

147 

9. 

190 

139 

329 

5.2 

89 

97 

186 

9.3 

87 

3 

90 

6.8 

56 

56 

11. 

143 

108 

251 

6. 

66 

71 

137 

11. 

329 

195 

524 

5.5 

102 

134 

236 

12.3 

61 

23 

84 

6.1 

28 

15 

43 

11.9 

179 

149 

328 

5. 

73 

* 89 

162 

10.1 

128 

46 

174 

6.4 

62 

25 

87 

12.8 

Totals  

1,285 

777 

2,062 

557 

497 

1,054 

10.7 

♦Excluding  paroles. 


Maintenance  of  the  Insane  in  County  and  District  Hospitals 

There  are  twelve  County  and  District  Hospitals  caring  for  the 
insane.  The  State  has  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  patients  in 
these  institutions  by  payment  made  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $2.00  per 
patient  per  week,  fixed  by  the  Act  of  May  13,  1909,  P.  L.  535. 

It  is  maintained  by  representatives  of  these  institutions  that  the 
State  should  establish  a higher  rate  of  compensation.  There  is  merit 
in  the  appeal  for  $2.00  is  a small  part  of  the  weekly  expense  of  main- 
taining a patient  in  any  one  of  these  hospitals.  It  is,  indeed,  possible 
that  the  State  is  not  bearing  its  share  of  the  cost. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  County,  District  and 
Municipal  Hospitals  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  they 
are  not  integral  parts  of  the  State  Hospital  System.  They  are  to  a 
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large  extent  independent  in  their  management  and  do  not  feel  impelled 
to  pursue  in  all  respects  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  in 
their  management.  In  view  of  this  situation,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
State’s  contribution  to  the  County,  District  and  Municipal  Hospitals 
is  commensurate  with  its  share  in  their  management. 

Complete  State  care  of  the  insane  has  been  an  aim  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  since  it  was  established  in  1921.  The  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  patients  are  almost  universally  recognized  as  wholly 
a State  responsibility.  The  dual  system  of  State  and  County  care  is 
peculiar  to  Pennsylvania.  The  argument  for  complete  State  care  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  Counties  and  Poor  Districts  cannot  be  expected 
to  provide  the  skilled  personnel  and  modern  facilities  now  required  for 
the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients.  There  are,  however, 
certain  excellent  County,  District  and  Municipal  Hospitals  and  their 
work  compares  favorably  with  the  State  Hospitals. 

If  these  hospitals  attain  the  standard  set  by  the  Department  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients,  the  State  should  grant 
adequate  financial  aid  in  recognition  of  this  service  until  such  time  as 
they  may  be  taken  over  as  State  Hospitals  or  have  their  patients  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions.  The  weekly  rate  which  the  State  pays 
should  be  graded  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  allowing  the  best 
County,  District  and  Municipal  Hospitals  the  highest  rate.  Hospitals 
giving  little  more  than  good  custodial  care  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
relatively  low  weekly  rate. 

During  the  year  which  ended  May  31,  1928,  the  County,  District 
and  Municipal  Hospitals  gave  555,830  weeks  of  care  to  the  indigent 
insane.  For  this  service  the  State  paid  $1,111,660  at  the  rate  of  $2.00 
per  week  per  patient.  By  reference  to  Chart  I,  here  presented,  it  will 

CHART  1.  GROWTH  OF  STATE  & COUNTY  HOSPITALS 
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be  observed  that  the  population  of  these  institutions  has  been  increas- 
ing for  a number  of  years  and  notably  during  the  last  year.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  failure  of  the  State  heretofore  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  mental  patients.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  peak  will  have  been  reached  by  June  1,  1929,  and  the  extensive 
building  program  now  under  way  at  the  State  Hospitals  will  bring 
early  relief.  In  anticipating  appropriations  to  the  County,  District 
and  Municipal  Hospitals  during  the  ensuing  biennium  575,000  weeks 
for  one  year,  or  1,150,000  weeks  of  care  for  the  biennium,  should  prove 
to  be  a safe  basis  for  making  the  estimate. 

Schools  for  Mental  Defectives 

The  State  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives  are  supported  almost 
wholly  by  State  appropriations.  The  Counties  have  quite  generally 
paid  the  cost  of  clothing  the  indigent  patients.  Other  income  has  been 
received  from  private  patients  and  from  miscellaneous  sources.  For 
no  other  class  of  institutions  has  the  State  assumed  so  large  a share 
of  the  cost  of  the  care  of  the  inmates. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  law  that  all  who  are  able  to  do  so  should 
pay  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  for  the  care  of  their  dependents  in 
the  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives.  This  is  set  forth  in  an  opinion* 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

“*  * * we  are  of  the  opinion: 

“(a)  That  the  trustees  of  State  institutions  for  mental  defectives  are  by 
law  empowered  to  receive  or  collect  the  most  of  maintaining  an  inmate,  as  per 
the  agreement  between  the  trustees  and  the  person  at  whose  instance  he  was 
admitted,  or  as  per  the  order  of  the  court  made  at  the  time  of  admission. 
If  the  agreement  or  the  order  of  court  provided  for  the  payment  of  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  maintenance,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  collect  the 
amount  stipulated  in  the  agreement  or  court  order.” 

Also  :* 

“If  the  estate  of  the  patient  is  insufficient,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
husband  or  parent  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
clothing  or  other  support,  ‘the  expense  of  clothing  of  said  mentally  defective 
person  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  said  county  in  which  such  mentally  defective 
person  resides ; and  all  other  support  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  Common- 
wealth* * *.” 

Table  VII,  which  follows,  reveals  at  a glance  the  relatively  small 
amount  which  the  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives  receive  from  patients. 


♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  pages  107  and  108. 
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Table  VII — Statement  of  Income,  State  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives 

Biennium  of  1925-27. 


Source  of  Income 

Laurelton  State 
Village 

Pennhurst 
State  School 

Polk  State 
School 

$2,902.93 

10,454.74 

622.24 

160,000.00 

$17,383.38 

36,896.89 

3,958.38 

660,000.00 

$46,137.72 

93,642.15 

75.17 

1,014,749.85 

$173,979.91 

■ 

$718,238.65 

$1,154,604.89 

This  would  indicate  that  there  should  be  an  earnest  effort  made  to 
ascertain  all  those  who  are  able  to  pay  in  full  or  in  part  for  the  care 
given  by  these  institutions.  In  view  of  the  policy  of  the  State,  ex- 
pressed in  law,  there  is  no  injustice  in  requiring  the  parent  or  husband 
of  a mentally  defective  person  to  pay  for  his  or  her  care ; the  injustice 
is  in  not  collecting  uniformly  from  all  who  are  able  to  pay  for  such 
care  in  full  or  in  part. 

The  first  responsibility  in  ascertaining  the  ability  of  a parent  or 
husband  to  pay  for  the  care  of  a mentally  defective  person  rests  with 
the  directors  of  the  poor  or  the  court.  But  this  does  not  relieve  the 
management  of  a School  for  Mental  Defectives  from  making  an  investi- 
gation after  the  patient  has  been  admitted.  Moreover,  quoting  again 
from  the  above  mentioned  opinion* : 

“The  trustees  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  investigate  the  financial 
ability  of  any  patient  or  his  relatives  liable  for  his  support  to  pay  in  full  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  and  if  upon  investigation  by  the  Attorney  General,  or  as 
the  result  of  any  information  coming  to  the  trustees  from  other  sources,  it 
appears  that  the  patient’s  estate  or  the  financial  ability  of  his  relatives  liable 
for  his  support  are  such  that  the  full  cost  of  maintenance  can  be  paid,  the 
agreement  should  be  amended  or  the  court  which  committed  the  patient  should 
be  asked  to  revise  its  order  so  as  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  cost  of  clothing 
and  support  in  full  instead  of  only  in  part. 

“Where  the  admission  was  upon  court  order,  application  to  the  court  to 
revise  its  order  should  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Justice.” 


Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 

The  policy  of  the  State  relating  to  the  support  of  the  Penal  and 
Correctional  institutions  is  expressed  in  a recent  opinion*  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

“An  examination  of  the  acts  establishing  the  five  institutions  under  dis- 
cussion indicates  that  only  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  State  Peni- 
tentiaries did  the  Commonwealth  assume  any  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
inmates. 


♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  page  108. 

♦Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  State  institutions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  1928,  pages  116  and  117. 
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“In  the  Act  of  April  23,  1829,  P.  L.  341,  the  Legislature  provided  that  ‘all 
salaries  of  officers  of  the  said  penitentiaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  State.’  Simi- 
lar provisions  were  not  contained  in  the  legislation  establishing  either  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women 
or  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School.  When  the  three  institutions  last  named 
were  established  it  was  evidently  the  Legislature's  intention  that  the  counties 
should  pay  in  toto  the  cost  of  maintaining  inmates  therein.  This  cost  neces- 
sarily includes  the  entire  overhead  expense  of  operating  the  institutions. 

“The  Legislature  has  also  during  recent  years  appropriated  to  the  boards 
of  trustees  of  the  penitentiaries  sums  in  excess  of  the  amounts  needed  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  penitentiaries.  It  has  appropriated  these  excess 
sums  for  purposes  which  are  clearly  maintenance  purposes. 

“With  respect  to  the  other  institutions  to  which  this  opinion  applies  the 
Legislature  has  also  for  a number  of  sessions  made  appropriations  to  pay  in 
part  the  cost  of  maintaining  inmates.  These  appropriations  have  been  clearly 
gratuitous.  The  counties  could  not  legitimately  have  made  any  complaint  if 
the  State  had  not  appropriated  anything  towards  the  maintenance  expenses  of 
these  institutions,  as  it  did  not  when  it  established  the  institutions  undertake 
to  do  more  than  provide  the  ground  and  buildings  necessary  for  their  estab- 
lishment.” 

As  stated  above,  the  Legislature  has  in  recent  years  appropriated 
money  to  the  Penal  and  Correctional  institutions  to  cover  expenses 
which  could  have  been  charged  to  the  Counties.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  desire  of  the  management  of  these  institutions  to  keep  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  as  charged  to  the  Counties  at  a 
minimum  and  close  to  the  per  capita  cost  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
past.  The  Boards  of  Trustees  have  looked  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
being  sympathetic  with  any  increase  in  expenditures  which  would  im- 
prove the  Penitentiaries,  Reformatories  and  Training  Schools. 


CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Mental  Hospitals 

In  Bulletin  No.  31,  A Ten  Year  Building  Program  for  State  In- 
stitutions, issued  in  March,  1927,  it  was  estimated  that  additional 
buildings  to  house  1,650  would  be  required  every  two  years  to  take 
care  of  the  biennial  increment  of  patients  in  the  State  and  County 
Hospitals.  To  do  this  and  make  up  the  present  shortage  in  bed 
capacity  would  require  additional  accommodations  for  1,822  every 
biennium  for  ten  years.  That  this  estimate  was  conservative  is  evi- 
denced by  the  statement  that  there  were  1,774  more  patients  in  these 
hospitals  on  September  1,  1928,  than  there  were  on  the  same  date  in 
1926.  It  is  an  alarming  but  inescapable  fact  that  each  year  finds 
nearly  900  more  mental  patients  in  the  State,  County,  District  and 
Municipal  Hospitals  than  there  were  the  year  before. 
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Table  VIII — Two  Year  Comparison  of  Population  of  Mental  Hospitals 
September  1,  1926,  and  September  1,  1928 


Number  in  Hospital 


Hospital 

Sept.  1,  1926 

Sept.  1,  1928 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Allentown  State  Hospital  — 

1,322 

1,346 

24 

Danville  State  Hospital  

1,644 

1,726 

82 

Farview  State  Hospital  

617 

612 

—5 

Harrisburg  State  Hospital  

1,419 

1,523 

104 

Norristown  State  Hospital  

2,949 

2,889 

—60 

Torrance  State  Hospital  ..  

425 

533 

108 

Warren  State  Hospital  . . 

1,678 

1,660 

—18 

Wernersville  State  Hospital  - 

1,097 

1,108 

11 

Total  

11,151 

11,397 

246 

Dixmont  State  Hospital  

1,018 

1,080 

A>2 

Allegheny  County  Hospital  . 

1,306 

1,426 

120 

Pittsburgh  City  Home  & Hospital  

1,798 

2,361 

563 

Blair  County  Hospital  

322 

341 

19 

Chester  County  Hospital  ..  . ...  . 

343 

340 

—3 

Blakely  Home  — 

109 

129 

20 

Hillside  Home  . . ..  

526 

597 

71 

Retreat  Mental  Hospital  

681 

741 

60 

Lancaster  County  Hospital  

309 

300 

—9 

Mercer  County  Hospital  . — . 

179 

181 

2 

Philadelphia  Hospital  

3,791 

4,266 

475 

Schuylkill  County  Hospital  . . ....  

452 

459 

7 

Somerset  County  Hospital  

447 

500 

53 

Ransom  Mental  Hospital  . 

209 

297 

88 

Totals  

10,472 

11,938 

1,466 

Grand  Totals  

22,641 

24,415 

1,774 

It  is  significant  that  while  the  population  of  the  State  Hospitals 
was  increased  by  246,  the  number  in  the  County,  District  and  Municipal 
Hospitals  was  increased  by  1,466  patients.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  new  buildings  for  mental  patients  were  made  available  for 
patients  in  the  State  Hospitals  during  the  two  years  which  ended 
Sept.  1,  1928.  Allegheny  County  Hospital,  Pittsburgh  City  Home  and 
Hospital  and  Philadelphia  Hospital,  however,  increased  their  accom- 
modations and  added  1,158  to  their  population  during  the  two  year 
period.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  building  activity  of  these  three 
hospitals  relieved  the  State  of  a burden  with  which  it  otherwise  would 
have  been  greatly  embarrassed. 

But  what  of  the  future  ? How  will  the  increment  of  the  next  two 
years  be  housed  ? The  study  reported  in  March,  1927,  in  Bulletin  31, 
A Ten  Year  Building  Program  for  State  Institutions,  showed  that 
new  buildings  to  accommodate  1,822  patients  each  biennium  would  be 
required  to  eliminate  the  existing  overcrowding  and  provide  for  the 
increment  in  hospital  population.  The  record  for  the  past  two  years 
indicates  that  this  estimate  is  really  too  conservative  if  any  headway 
is  to  be  made  in  eliminating  the  existing  overcrowding. 
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Table  IX — Overcrowding  in  State  and  County  Hospitals  for  Mental 
Patients,  Conditions  on  September  1,  1928 


Hospital 

• 

Patients 

Excess  of  Patients 
in  Hospital 
over  Capacity 

Census 

Inc. 

Paroles 

Number 

on 

Parole 

Number 

in 

Hospital 

Standard 
or  Rated 
Bed  Cap. 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Allentown  State  Hospital  

1,704 

358 

1,346 

1,359 

—13 

—.9 

Danville  State  Hospital  

1,026 

200 

1,726 

1,628 

98 

6.0 

Farview  State  Hospital  - 

643 

31 

612* 

391 

221 

57.0 

Harrisburg  State  Hospital 

1,645 

122 

1,523 

1,120 

403 

36.0 

Norristown  State  Hospital  

3,163 

274 

2,889 

2,854 

35 

1.2 

Torrance  State  Hospital  

605 

72 

533 

418 

115 

27.5 

Warren  State  Hospital 

1,819 

159 

1,660 

1,498 

162 

10.8 

Wernersville  State  Hospital  „ 

1,138 

30 

1,108 

1,036 

72 

6.9 

Totals  

12,643 

1,246 

11,397 

10,304 

1,093 

10.6 

Dixmont  Hospital  

1,117 

37 

1,080 

893 

187 

20.9 

Allegheny  County  Hospital  -- 

1,540 

114 

1,426 

1,238 

188 

15.0 

Pgh.  City  Home  & Hospital 

2,603 

242 

2,361 

1,496* 

* 865 

57.8 

Blair  County  Hospital  

498 

157 

341 

194 

147 

75.7 

Chester  County  Hospital 

386 

46 

340 

311 

29 

9.3 

Blakely  Home  _ 

145 

16 

129 

146 

—17 

—11.6 

Hillside  Home  

677 

80 

597 

761 

—164 

—21.5 

Lancaster  County  Hospital  .. 

340 

40 

300 

274 

26 

9.6 

Mercer  County  Hospital  

186 

5 

181 

183 

—2 

—1.1 

Philadelphia  Hospital  

4,907 

641 

4,266 

3,094 

1,172 

37.8 

Ransom  Mental  Hospital  

336 

39 

297 

410 

—113 

—27.5 

Retreat  Mental  Hospital  _ _ 

802 

61 

741 

791 

—50 

—6.3 

Schuylkill  County  Hospital 

562 

103 

459 

479 

—20 

— i.l 

Somerset  County  Hospital 

604 

104 

500 

265 

235 

88.6 

Totals  

13,586 

1,648 

11,938 

9,642 

2,296 

23.8 

Grand  Totals  

27,346 

2,931 

24,415 

20,839 

3,576 

17.1 

* There  are  also  34  insane 

criminals 

at  Rockview  for  whom  special  provision 

was  made 

in  this  biennium  in  a ward  known  as  the  Merritt  Hquse. 

**  Buildings  now  under  construction  will  increase  the  capacity  to  2,267. 


On  September  1,  1928,  then,  there  was  an  excess  of  1,093  patients 
in  the  State  Hospitals,  representing  an  overcrowding  of  10.6%. 
Buildings  now  under  construction  will  accommodate  892  patients.  This 
building  program  made  possible  by  the  present  Administration  is  the 
most  extensive  ever  carried  on  by  the  State,  but  it  is  apparent  that  its 
completion  will  find  the  State  institutions  still  overcrowded. 

Turning  to  the  County,  Poor  District  and  Municipal  Hospitals, 
it  is  observed  that  there  is  little  promise  unless  more  buildings  are 
constructed.  Philadelphia  Hospital  at  Byberry  is  seriously  over- 
crowded, Allegheny  County  Hospital  has  an  excess  of  patients,  and  the 
new  buildings  now  under  construction  at  the  Pittsburgh  City  Home 
and  Hospital  will  be  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  present  popula- 
tion. It  is  true  that  certain  hospitals  have  available  accommodations 
but  they  cannot  be  required  to  take  patients  from  Districts  other  than 
their  own. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  in  passing  that  under  the  dual  system 
of  State  and  County  care  of  the  insane  a State  building  program 
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cannot  be  planned  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Who  can  foretell  how 
much  will  be  done  in  new  construction  in  these  13  County,  Poor  Dis- 
trict and  Municipal  Hospitals  during  the  next  ten  years.  And  with- 
out such  information  the  State  cannot  estimate,  with  certainty,  the 
burden  it  will  be  required  to  assume. 

Certain  hospitals,  not  controlled  by  the  State,  now  care  for  patients 
from  outside  their  Districts.  These  patients  would  now  be  in  State 
Hospitals  if  there  were  available  accommodations.  It  should  also  be 
noted  in  Table  IX  that  one  of  these  hospitals,  Somerset  County  Hos- 
pital, is  now  badly  overcrowded.  Relief  for  this  institution  can  come 
with  the  development  of  the  Torrance  State  Hospital. 


Table  X — Number  of  Mental  Patients  in  County  and  District  Hospitals. 
Legal  Residents  of  Other  Counties  and  Poor  Districts 


Hospital 

Number 

in 

Hospital 

Excess  of 
Patients  in 
Hospitals 

Number  of 
Patients  from 
Other  Districts 

Allegheny  County  Hospital  _. _ -- 

1,426 

188 

0 

Blair  County  Hospital  

341 

147 

0 

Blakely  Home  - — 

129 

—17 

18 

Chester  County  Hospital  _ 

340 

29 

1 

Hillside  Home  

597 

—164 

40 

Lancaster  County  Hospital  

300 

26 

0 

Mercer  County  Hospital  

181 

—2 

14 

Philadelphia  Hospital  -- 

4,266 

1,172 

0 

Pittsburgh  City  Home  & Hospital  

2,361 

865 

0 

Ransom  Mental  Hospital  

297 

—113 

126 

Retreat  Mental  Hospital  

741 

—50 

21 

Schuylkill  County  Hospital  

459 

—20 

0 

Somerset  County  Hospital  

500 

235 

331 

Totals  

11,938 

2,296 

551 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  State  must  face  the  necessity  of 
providing  buildings  for  no  less  than  1,800  additional  patients  each 
biennium.  It  must  more  than  double  its  present  biennial  construction 
program  in  the  State  Mental  Hospitals.  In  Table  XI  there  is  set  forth 
the  present  bed  capacity,  the  bed  space  in  buildings  now  under  way, 
and  the  expansion  program  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  care  for 
the  insane  until  June  1,  1939. 


Table  XI — Proposed  Expansion  of  State  Hospitals.  Ten  Years 
Beginning  June,  1929 


Institution 

Bed  Cap. 
June  1, 
1928 

1927-’29 

Under 

Constr. 

1929 

-’31 

1931 

-’33 

1933 

-’35 

1935 

-’37 

1937 

-’39 

Bed  Cap. 
June  1, 
1939 

Allentown  

1,359 

56 

200 

225 

225 

225 

210 

2,50C 

Danville  

1,628 

44 

150 

300 

300 

300 

278 

3,000 

391 

188 

199 

199 

199 

224 

1,500 

Harrisburg  

1,120 

188 

140 

222 

222 

222 

214 

2,328 

Norristown  

2,854 

107 

130 

130 

130 

130 

• 119 

3,600 

Torrance  

418 

412 

434 

434 

434 

434 

434 

3,000 

Warren  

1,498 

54 

90 

00 

90 

90 

88 

2,000 

Wernersville  

1,036 

31 

200 

200 

200 

200 

133 

2,000 

Psycho.  Hos.  (2) 

268 

268 

Totals  

10,304 

892 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

20,196 
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It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  the  probable  cost  of  a building 
program  which  would  guarantee  1,800  additional  beds  during  each- 
biennium  for  the  next  ten  years.  But  one  could  venture  only  a guess. 
Building  conditions  vary  with  the  location  of  an  institution.  More- 
over, the  size  and  functional  purpose  of  a building  are  factors  which 
influence  the  cost.  For  example,  simple  ward  annexes  at  the  Harris- 
burg State  Hospital  now  under  construction  are  costing  $1,193.00  per 
bed,  while  the  first  unit  of  the  new  Admission  Building  at  Warren  will 
represent  an  expenditure  of  $5,409.00  per  bed.  Ward  buildings  at 
Torrance  State  Hospital,  where  some  of  the  work  is  done  by  patients, 
are  costing  a little  over  $1,000.00  per  bed. 

When  dining-rooms,  adequate  day  space,  necessary  extensions  to 
the  heating  plant,  as  well  as  furnishings,  are  all  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  average  cost  per  bed  would  not  be  less  than  $2,000.00.  This 
is  a figure  which  is  often  used  for  rough  approximations.  This  pro- 
gram of  1,800  beds  each  biennium  would  then  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  some  $3,500,000.00  for  a two  year  period,  and  this  does  not  take 
into  account  additional  accommodations  for  officers,  nurses,  attendants 
and  other  employes ; neither  does  it  include  general  improvements. 
A conservative  estimate  of  the  appropriation  needs  of  the  State  Mental 
Hospitals  for  new  construction  and  improvements  would  appear  to  be 
no  less  than  $4,000,000.00  each  biennium. 

Selinsgrove  State  Colony  for  Epileptics 

A new  State  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics 
is  now  being  developed  at  Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County.  Three  sub- 
stantial brick  cottages,  each  equipped  with  heat,  water  and  sewage 
disposal  facilities,  are  in  course  of  erection.  They  will  accommodate 
40  patients  each,  a total  of  120. 

A comprehensive  plan  has  been  prepared  for  the  development  of 
this  new  colony.  It  would  be  most  desirable  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  this  institution  to  1,500  during  the  next  biennium.  There  are  many 
epileptics  in  the  Mental  Hospitals  and  in  the  Schools  for  Mental  De- 
fectives. Most  of  the  feeble-minded  epileptics  might  be  transferred 
eventually  to  the  new  institution.  But  many  of  the  patients  in  the 
Mental  Hospitals  would  not  be  suitable  cases  for  care  at  Selinsgrove. 
Epilepsy  with  insanity  is  a condition  more  easily  handled  in  a hos- 
pital for  the  insane. 

Accommodations  for  not  less  than  300  patients  should  be  provided 
for  each  biennium.  Since  this  is  a new  institution  the  unit  cost  will 
be  higher  than  the  cost  of  additional  buildings  at  an  established  plant. 
Taking  into  account  the  heating  plant,  sewage  disposal  system,  water 
system  and  service  buildings,  $3,000.00  per  bed  would  be  indeed  con- 
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servative.  An  appropriation  of  $900,000.00  each  biennium  would  seem 
to  be  required  to  insure  a rapid  development  of  this  new  institution. 


Schools  for  Mental  Defectives 

There  are  two  conditions  which  influence  a building  program  for 
the  State  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives.  One  is  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission  on  the  waiting  lists  of  these  institutions  and 
the  other  is  the  condition  of  overcrowding  or  the  excess  of  patients 
over  the  standard  bed  capacity  of  the  schools. 

Waiting  Lists 

The  Department  of  Welfare,  through  its  field  psychologists  and 
Mental  Clinics,  endeavors  to  investigate  every  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  State  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives.  By  this  procedure  the 
waiting  lists  of  these  institutions  represents  those  eases  which  are 
eligible  for  care  and  training  in  the  institutions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Mental  Clinics  are  the  means  of  discovering  individuals  who  are  in 
need  of  training  in  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives.  The  number  on  the 
waiting  lists  as  set  forth  in  the  following  table  can  be  taken  as  the 
urgent  cases  needing  institutional  care : 


Waiting  Lists,  October  1,  1928 


Laurelton  State  Village  405 

Pennhurst  State  School  812 

Polk  State  School  625 

Total  1,842 


Overcrowding  of  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives 

Two  of  the  three  institutions  for  Mental  Defectives  are  seriously 
overcrowed;  this  is  particularly  true  of  Polk  State  School.  In  com- 
puting bed  capacity,  the  stand-ard  of  50  square  feet  per  patient  in 
dormitories  and  80  square  feet  in  single  rooms  is  used.  One  may  ques- 
tion this  standard,  but  certainly  some  standard  must  be  used  if  any 
reliable  consideration  is  to  be  given  the  construction  needs  of  State 
institutions.  This  standard  of  50  square  feet  per  patient  is  recognized 
by  institutional  authorities  in  this  and  other  States. 
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Table  XII — Overcrowding  in  State  and  Private  Schools  for  Mental 
Defectives.  Condition  on  September  1,  1928 

Institution 

• 

Patients 

itients  in 
Capacity 

Census 

Including 

Paroles 

Number 

on 

Parole 

Number 

in 

Institution 

Standard 

Bed 

Capacity 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Laurelton  State  Village 

510 

35 

475 

443 

32 

7.2 

Pennhurst  State  School  -- 

1,312 

82 

1,230 

1,096 

134 

12.2 

Polk  State  School  

2,413 

137 

2,276 

1,306* 

970 

74.2 

Totals  

4,235 

254 

3,981 

2,845 

1,136 

39.9 

Elwyn  Training  School**  .. 

928 

32 

896 

1,191 

—295 

—24.8 

Grand  Total  

5,163 

286 

4,877 

4,036 

841 

29.5 

* Includes  154  beds  in  the  Emergency  Building. 

**  Elwyn  Training  School  is  under  private  management  and  takes  only  a limited  number 
of  State  wards. 

The  overcrowding  which  existed  on  September  1,  1928,  is  set  forth 
in  Table  XII.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  inadequacy  of 
day  space  which  is  a particularly  serious  situation  at  Pennhurst; 
neither  does  it  take  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  dining  space  at  Penn- 
hurst  and  Polk.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  accommodations  for  officers 
and  employes  makes  a trying  situation  at  these  two  institutions. 

The  Present  Need 

There  are  then  1,842  applicants  on  the  waiting  lists  of  the  State 
Schools  for  Mental  Defectives.  There  is  also  an  excess  of  1,136  patients 
now  in  these  institutions,  making  a total  of  2,978  for  whom  provision 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Buildings  now  under 
construction  at  Polk  and  Laurelton  will  care  for  560;  this  will  reduce 
the  present  burden  to  2,418  by  June  1,  1929. 

It  would  not  be  practicable,  if  possible,  to  construct  permanent 
buildings  for  2,418  patients  at  the  three  State  Schools  in  any  one  bien- 
nium. However,  inexpensive  emergency  buildings  could  be  erected 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  entire  waiting  lists 
in  the  ensuing  biennium  and  thereby  provide  for  the  housing  of  the 
mental  defectives  during  the  period  of  the  construction  of  permanent 
buildings.  The  burden  should  be  spread  over  possibly  ten  years.  Table 
XIII  presents  a plan  of  expansion  which  would  relieve  the  present  over- 
crowding, take  care  of  those  on  the  waiting  lists,  and  allow  for  some 
growth.  There  is  no  reliable  way  of  estimating  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  mental  defectives  requiring  institutional  care ; the  actual 
number  of  such  cases  in  the  Commonwealth  is  not  known  at  this  time 
and  a rate  of  increase  accordingly  cannot  be  computed. 
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Table  XIII — Proposed  Expansion  of  State  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives. 
Ten  Years  Beginning  June  1,  1929 


School 

Bed 

Capa- 

Under 

Con- 

strue- 

1929- 

1931- 

1933- 

1935- 

1937- 

Total 

city 

tion 

1931  ' 

1933 

1935 

1937 

1939 

June 

June 
1,  1928 

1927- 

1929 

1,  1939 

Laurelton  State  Village  . 

443 

76 

281 

300 

300 

300 

300 

2,000 

Pennhurst  State  School  __  _ _ _ 

1,096 

1,152 

404 

300 

300 

300 

300 

2,700 

3,160 

Polk  State  School  ...  

484 

324 

300 

300 

300 

300 

Totals  . 

2,691 

560 

1,009 

900 

900 

900 

900 

7,860 

Cumberland  Valley  Institution 
for  Defective  Delinquents 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

1,000 

Approximating  the  Cost 

For  one  who  desires  to  contemplate  the  possible  cost  of  this  ex- 
pansion program  for  the  State  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives,  it  can  be 
suggested  that  the  standard  of  $2,000.00  per  bed  might  well  be  used. 
Laurelton  State  Village  is  being  developed  on  the  cottage  plan  which 
is  more  expensive  than  the  larger  units  such  as  the  new  building  at 
Polk  State  School.  If  one  were  to  hazard  a guess,  it  might  be  said 
that  $2,500,000.00  each  biennium  would  be  required  to  bring  the  State 
Schools  for  Mental  Defectives  to  an  adequate  capacity  by  June  1,  1929. 
This  would  include  the  proposed  Cumberland  Valley  Institution  for 
Mental  Defectives. 

Emergency  Housing 

During  the  fall  of  1927,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Welfare,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Polk  State  School  erected  two 
emergency  buildings  to  relieve  the  waiting  list  of  that  institution. 
The  buildings  were  of  inexpensive  construction,  one  being  built  of  as- 
bestos board  and  resembling  the  emergency  school  buildings  often 
erected.  In  the  coldest  winter  weather  the  structures  were  as  comfort- 
able as  the  permanent  brick  buildings  of  the  institution.  The  two  build- 
ings cost  $33,897.08  complete  with  heat,  water  and  sewer  lines  and 
provided  accommodations  for  154  patients.  This  shows  an  expendi- 
ture of  only  $220.00  per  bed  in  contrast  with  a cost  of  $1,226.00  per 
bed  for  permanent  construction  now  under  way  at  this  institution. 

One  would  not  advocate  such  emergency  housing  as  a permanent 
substitute  for  brick  and  stone  structures.  But  the  plan  is  praiseworthy 
as  a means  of  giving  immediate  relief  to  families  and  communities 
having  in  their  midst  mental  defectives  in  urgent  need  of  institutional 
care.  An  emergency  building  can  be  erected  in  one-sixth  the  time  and 
at  one-fifth  the  cost  of  permanent  construction.  Such  a building  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage,  pending  the  construction  of  adequate,  per- 
manent housing  for  mental  defectives. 
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Cumberland  Valley  Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents 

The  Act  of  -July  25,  1913,  P.  L.  1306,  authorized  the  purchase  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  a site  upon  which  was  to  be  constructed  an  in- 
stitution for  the  detention,  care  and  treatment  of  inebriates.  About 
500  acres  of  land  were  purchased  for  this  purpose  in  Cumberland 
County  along  the  Reading  Railroad,  southeast  of  and  near  the  Gettys- 
burg Pike.  The  site  is  about  four  miles  from  Harrisburg. 

By  the  Act  of  April  13,  1927,  amending  the  Administrative  Code, 
this  site  was  designated  for  the  development  of  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives.  The  institution  will  be 
for  the  prolonged  supervision  of  male  mental  defectives  who  have  either 
been  guilty  of  crime  or  have  shown  marked  criminal  tendencies.  In- 
cluded in  this  group  will  be  both  adults  and  adolescents,  although  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  the  younger  cases  will  be  more  properly  cared 
for  in  the  several  institutions  for  the  mentally  deficient,  the  new  in- 
stitution being  reserved  for  the  more  serious  types  of  criminals. 

A suggestive,  comprehensive  plan  for  the  proposed  institution 
has  been  developed.  It  is  proposed  to  build  the  institution  partly  on 
the  block  plan,  constructing  in  the  first  biennium  the  cell  block.  Ac- 
commodations will  also  be  provided  in  cottages  and  dormitories  for 
the  higher  grade  adolescents  and  adults.  With  the  cell  block  available 
patients  could  be  transferred  to  the  new  institution  and  used  in  con- 
structing the  other  necessary  buildings.  The  capacity  of  the  institution 
should  reach  1,000  by  June  1,  1939. 

Estimated  Cost 

The  following  estimates  of  costs  have  been  arrived  at  from  pre- 


liminary sketches  already  referred  to : 

1.  Administration  Building  $107,325.00 

2.  Dormitory  Building  235,768.00 

3.  Single  Room  Building  203,568.00 

4.  Hospital  Building  175,441.00 

5.  Cell  Block  564,480.00 

6.  Kitchen  79,980.00 

7.  Dining  107,887.00 

8.  Bakery  34,020.00 

9.  Laundry  57,750.00 

10.  Baths  63,000.00 

11.  Industrial  Building  121,500.00 

12.  Auditorium  98,280.00 

13.  Detention  Wall  77,000.00 

14.  Power  House  146,250.00 

15.  Power  House  Equipment  70,000.00 

16.  Grading  25,000.00 
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17.  Roads  40,000.00 

18.  Sewage  Disposal  55,000.00 

19.  Water  Storage  Supply  70,000.00 

20.  Storm  Sewers  10,000.00 


$2,342,249.00 

The  State  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital 

There  are  ten  State  General  Hospitals,  eight  of  which  are  located 
in  the  anthracite  coal  regions.  One  is  at  Connellsville  in  the  soft  coal, 
industrial  section,  and  the  other  is  at  Blossburg  in  what  was  once 
known  as  the  semi-bituminous  region.  All,  save  Locust  Mountain, 
were  established  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  and  satisfied  an  urgent  need  experienced  by  injured  miners  and 
workmen. 

Responsibility  For  the  Care  op  the  Sick  and  Injured 

The  care  of  mental  patients  (insane  and  feebleminded)  is  a rec- 
ognized responsibility  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Mental  Hospitals 
must  be  built  at  State  expense  and  so  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part. 
But  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  in  General  Hospitals  is  recognized 
as  an  obligation  of  local  communities,  looking  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
Pennsylvania  for  State  aid.  The  tendency  of  the  communities,  wherein 
State  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals  are  now  located,  to  share  increas- 
ingly not  only  in  the  cost  of  constructing  but  in  maintaing  these  in- 
stitutions is  in  keeping  with  this  generally  recognized  policy  of  local 
support. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  a General  Hospital,  such  as  any 
one  of  the  ten  State  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals,  serves  a relatively 
small  community  in  contrast  with  a State  Mental  Hospital  which  may 
serve  ten  or  more  counties.  Such  an  institution  should  indeed  be  a 
State  enterprise ; but  a General  Hospital  touching  its  community  so  in- 
timately should  be  managed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  responsible,  not 
to  the  State  Government  but  directly  to  the  community  which  it  rep- 
resents. The  Department  of  Welfare  desires  here  to  register  a frank 
expression  of  opinion.  After  seven  years  experience  with  the  adminis- 
trative conduct  of  the  ten  State  General  Hospitals,  the  Department  is 
convinced  that  the  Commonwealth  should  turn  these  hospitals  over, 
each  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  As  State-aided  hospitals, 
the  Department  believes  they  would  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  their  communities  than  is  possible  under  State  ownership. 

The  State’s  Responsibility 

Until  they  can  be  taken  over  by  their  communities,  the  State’s 
most  apparent  responsibility  is  to  maintain  these  institutions  on  a high 
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plane,  making  them  model  hospitals  in  facilities,  equipment  and  service. 
Any  building  which  is  a menace  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation  or 
fire  hazard  should  be  replaced  and  the  plant  should  be  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  equipment  should  be  modern,  making  it  possible  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  patients  according  to  the  most  advanced  practice.  More- 
over, adequate  housing  facilities  for  employes  should  be  provided  and 
in  some  instances  this  will  necessitate  the  erection  of  new  Nurses’ 
Homes.  Beyond  this  it  would  seem  that  the  local  community  might 
be  expected  to  share,  bearing  in  whole  or  in  large  part  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending the  hospital  service.  If  the  community  has  grown  to  a point 
where  the  facilities  of  its  hospital  are  no  longer  adequate,  it  might 
well  expect  to  finance  an  enlargement  of  its  institution,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  Connellsville  District. 

Nurses’  Homes 

A new  Nurses’  Home  is  an  essential  to  the  plant  at  Connellsville 
State  Hospital  where  a new  hospital  was  opened  August  1,  1928.  Ac- 
commodations for  52  nurses  should  be  provided  for  at  the  Philipsburg 
State  Hospital  and  a 36  bed  annex  to  the  Nurses’  Home  at  Shamokin 
is  needed.  The  annex  to  the  hospital  building  at  Nanticoke  now  under 
construction  will  necessitate  more  nurses  and  an  addition  to  the  pre- 
sent Nurses’  Home. 

New  Nurses’  Homes  are  now  under  construction  at  the  Ashland, 
Coaldale,  Locust  Mountain  and  Scranton  State  Hospitals.  These  new 
buildings  are  costing  approximately  $3,000  per  bed.  At  this  rate  $500,- 
000  would  build  the  Nurses’  Homes  now  called  for  as  mentioned  above. 


Blossburg  State  Hospital 

The  State  Hospital  at  Blossburg  is  an  old  building  which  should 
be  replaced  by  a modern  structure.  However,  it  is  a serious  question 
whether  the  State  should  maintain  a hospital  in  this  community. 

The  hospital  was  located  at  Blossburg  because  of  the  mines  and 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  injured  miners.  But  the  mines  have  been  pratic- 
ally  abandoned.  In  the  meantime  the  State  has  built  excellent  high- 
ways which  connect  this  community  with  Williamsport  and  its  excel- 
lent new  hospital. 

Again,  it  should  be  stated  that  philanthropic  citizens  in  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Wellsboro  are  prepared  to  give  a very  substantial  sum 
toward  the  cost  of  a new  hospital  if  erected  in  that  community.  It 
would  appear  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  State  to  help  Wellsboro 
build  a community  hospital  and  then  close  the  Blossburg  State  Hospital. 
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Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  possible  increase  in  tbe  population 
of  the  Penal  and  Correctional  institutions.  The  number  committed 
to  these  institutions  seems  to  be  directly  influenced  by  social  and 
economic  conditions.  Every  generation  has  its  so  called  crime  wave 
although  there  is  evidence  that  this  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Never- 
theless, the  population  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  State  Penitentiaries 
has  fluctuated  markedly  as  can  be  seen  in  Chart  II  presented  on  the 
next  page.  The  fact  is  apparent,  however,  that  there  has  been  an  up- 
ward trend  in  the  population  of  these  institutions  and  that  there  are 
now  about  50%  more  prisoners  than  there  were  twenty-three  years 
ago.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  during  the  same  period  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  increased  approximately  41%. 

In  studying  the  fluctuation  of  the  penitentiary  population,  as  re- 
vealed in  Chart  II,  it  should  be  recalled  that  in  1924  there  were  many 
prisoners  transferred  to  the  county  prisons.  There  are  still  some  200 
prisoners  in  the  jails  who  properly  belong  in  the  penitentiaries. 

The  population  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at 
Huntingdon  has  shown  a marked  growth  in  recent  years.  This  has 
been  due  in  a large  measure  to  a new  interest  and  confidence  mani- 
fested by  the  Courts  in  committing  young  men  to  this  institution.  How 
much  can  be  attributed  to  a possible  crime  wave  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
determined. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza  is  burdened  just 
now  by  a large  number  of  juveniles  which  are  in  fact  really  problem 
children.  Communities  have  found  it  much  easier  to  send  such  a boy  or 
girl  to  Morganza  than  to  give  serious  study  to  the  case  locally.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  juvenile  courts,  probation  officers  and 
social  agencies  in  those  communities  which  now  send  problem  children 
to  Morganza  can  be  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  hand- 
ling their  cases  at  home. 


Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  has  en- 
tered upon  a construction  program  which  will  amply  provide  for  the 
incarceration  of  such  prisoners  as  may  be  committed  to  its  custody  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  new  penitentiary  at  Graterford,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  will  accommodate,  when  completed,  3,200  prisoners. 
The  old  institution  at  Philadelphia  can  be  retained  until  the  new  plant 
is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accomodate  the  entire  penitentiary  popula- 
tion of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

With  an  appropriation  of  $750,000.00  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
made  an  excellent  beginning.  Temporary  quarters  have  been  built 
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CHART  2.  GRAPH  SHOWING  FLUCTUATION  OF  YEAR  ENDING  POPULATION 
OF  STATE  PENITENTIARIES  1905  TO  1928. 
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for  315  prisoners;  one  unit  of  the  permanent  sewage  disposal  plant 
has  been  nearly  finished ; the  railroad  spur  from  Graterford  is  being 
brought  to  a completion ; and  a good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
erection  of  the  wall  which  will  surround  the  penitentiary  buildings. 

The  preliminary  work  at  Graterford  has  been  finished.  Every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  new  institution. 
The  plant  can  be  completed  in  four  years  or  the  work  can  be  spread 
over  ten  or  more  years.  The  development  depends  on  the  availability 
of  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  the  completed  institution  will  cost  not 
over  $9,000,000.00. 

Western  State  Penitentiary 

• 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  is  also 
in  a position  to  take  care  of  a growing  prison  population.  The  new 
penitentiary  at  Rockview  is  completed  to  a point  where  further  develop- 
ment can  be  had  at  relatively  little  cost.  The  building  of  a massive 
cell  block,  having  500  cells,  is  at  last  done.  The  dining  hall,  auditorium 
and  school  rooms,  which  have  been  used  for  dormitory  purposes,  are  be- 
ing used  for  their  intended  purposes.  A sewage  disposal  plant  must  be 
built  without  delay  and  a boiler  plant  is  an  urgent  need. 

The  original  plan  of  building  massive,  costly  structures  has  been 
abandoned.  Less  pretentious  cell  blocks  of  good,  permanent  construc- 
tion are  contemplated. 

There  are  now  1,140  cells  in  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  at 
Pittsburgh  and  500  cells  in  the  cell  block,  with  accommodations  for  40 
at  the  Merritt  House,  making  in  all  a normal  capacity  for  1,680  prison- 
ers. The  population  of  the  two  institutions  on-May  31,  1928,  was  1,888. 
This  shows  an  excess  of  208  prisoners  over  the  capacity.  It  is  apparent 
then  that  relief  must  be  given  through  one  or  more  new  buildings  for 
prisoners. 

The  future  devolpment  of  Rockview  depends  on  the  penitentiary 
policy  which  the  State  adopts.  If  it  is  to  be  an  institution  to  which 
prisoners  are  transferred  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  State  Peniten- 
tiaries its  capacity  must  be  increased  considerably  and  rapidly.  If, 
however,  it  is  to  serve  only  the  parent  institution  at  Pittsburgh  an  ex- 
penditure of  $750,000.00  would  satisfy  the  needs  for  several  years.  If, 
again,  Rockview  is  made  a separate  institution  for  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  construction  needs  will  require  a new  consideration  which 
has  not  been  given  thus  far. 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory — Huntingdon 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon  was 
originally  intended  to  serve  as  a penitentiary.  It  was  accordingly 
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constructed  on  the  penitentiary,  cell  block  plan.  That  such  an  institu- 
tion is  not  designed  to  suit  the  needs  of  many  of  the  youths  who  are 
committed  to  it,  is  generally  recognized. 

With  a population  on  May  31,  1928,  of  1,064,  and  a normal  capa- 
city of  804,  it  can  be  seen  that  additional  accommodations  must  be 
provided  without  delay.  As  has  been  stated,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
estimate  the  probable  growth  of  Huntingdon.  The  management  must 
look  to  the  General  Assembly  from  time  to  time  to  satisfy  the  manifest 
needs. 

In  the  expansion  of  this  institution  there  is  a choice  of  two  plans. 
The  present  wall  surrounding  the  compound  can  be  extended  to  en- 
close about  four  acres,  making  room  for  additional  cell  blocks.  What 
appears  to  be  a better  plan,  is  to  bqild  a group  of  cottages  near  the 
main  buildings.  This  would  give  much  better  facilities  for  the  custody 
of  those  boys  who  should  be  segregated  from  the  less  promising  prison- 
ers. Without  such  a cottage  group  it  would  appear  difficult  to  carry 
out  any  effective  plan  of  classifying  youthful  prisoners. 

The  boys  at  Huntingdon  have  manifested  the  ability  to  do  excellent 
brick  construction  work.  Suitable  cottages  could  be  erected  by  the 
boys  at  comparatively  little  cost.  An  appropriation  of  $250,000.00 
for  such  buildings  would  go  far  toward  satisfying  the  needs  of  this 
institution  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners. 

A new  Gymnasium  and  Auditorium  are  urgently  needed.  More- 
over, a Service  Building  to  house  the  kitchen,  bakery,  dining  hall  and 
store-rooms,  is  another  pressing  need  at  Huntingdon. 

Pennsylvania  Training  School — Morganza 

Morganza  is  another  institution  which  is  seriously  overcrowded. 
As  has  been  stated  an  unusual  number  of  the  younger  children  have 
been  placed  in  the  Training  School  in  recent  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  pendulum  will  again  swing  with  the  realization  of  commu- 
nities that  such  eases  are  the  problem  of  the  home  and  the  school. 

However,  there  is  a present  need  which  must  be  met.  The  normal 
capacity  of  Morganza  is  600,  yet  there  were  810  boys  and  girls  at  this 
institution  on  May  31,  1928,  an  overcrowding  of  33%.  New  cottages 
to  accommodate  300  children  could  be  erected  for  approximately  $400,- 
000.00.  Additional  school  rooms,  shops  and  certain  other  facilities 
are  also  considered  urgent.  The  water  supply  must  be  further  pro- 
tected by  the  erection  of  an  impounding  dam. 

State  Industrial  Home  For  Women— Muncy 

The  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  was  created  as 
a reformatory  for  young  women  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age. 
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By  Act  of  Assembly,  May  14,  1925,  the  upper  age  limit  was  removed. 
The  institution  is  now  a reformatory  for  the  younger  women  committed 
an  an  indeterminate  sentence  and  a penitentiary  for  women  committed 
on  a long  term  sentence. 

The  present  capacity  is  130,  with  a population  of  125  on  August 
31,  1928.  One  cottage  of  34  beds  is  set  aside  for  the  penitentiary  group 
of  women.  There  are  80  long-term  women  in  the  County  Prisons  and 
the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  who  should  be  placed  in  Muncy 
were  accommodations  available.  For  this  purpose  at  least  two  cottages 
should  be  constructed. 

The  urgent  need  however,  is  two  new  cottages  for  the  custody  of 
women  as  they  are  committed  by  the  Courts.  Two  such  cottages  could 
)e  erected  for  possibly  $250,000.00.  The  expansion  of  the  institution 
would  require  the  erection  of  a central  heating  plant  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $175,000.00.  Additional  farm  land  should  also  be  purchased. 


A General  Statement  on  all  State  Institutions 
General  State  of  Repair 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  those  not  well  informed  that  the 
buildings  of  the  State  institutions  are  more  or  less  in  a state  of  dilapida- 
tion. Such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  ward  buildings,  power 
plants,  sewage  systems  and  all  structures  and  equipment  of  an  institu- 
tion show  an  annual  depreciation.  But  the  Boards  of  Trustees  have 
not  permitted  depreciation  to  reach  the  point  of  general  dilapidation. 

At  every  session  of  the  General  Assembly  requests  are  made  for  ap- 
propriations for  major  repairs  and  improvements  in  State  institutions. 
The  Department  of  Welfare  has  endeavored  to  present  a proper  bal- 
ance in  its  budget  recommendations.  In  the  lean  years  which  have 
passed,  first  preference  was  given  to  appropriations  for  repair  and  up- 
keep of  the  existing  buildings.  It  was  not  considered  economy  to  erect 
new  buildings  to  the  neglect  of  the  old  structures. 

There  are  many  old  buildings  in  a good  state  of  repair.  There 
are  some  structures  and  equipment  which  must  be  replaced.  For 
example,  the  laundries  at  the  Harrisburg  State  Hospital  and  the  Scran- 
ton State  Hospital  must  be  replaced.  The  Blossburg  State  Hospital 
building  is  in  good  repair  but  is  no  longer  suited  to  its  purpose.  The 
worn  out  sewage  disposal  plant  at  the  Wernersville  State  Hospital  is 
being  replaced  at  this  time.  Other  examples  might  be  given  of  condi- 
tions which  must  be  faced  every  biennium  and  which  must  be  given  con- 
sideration in  granting  appropriations.  At  least  $2,000,000.00  should 
be  set  aside  each  biennium  for  major  repairs  and  improvements  in 
State  institutions. 
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Hazardous  Conditions 

It  has  been  stated  that  many  of  the  buildings  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions are  unsafe  and,  are  in  fact,  fire  traps.  Fire  is  uncertain;  it 
often  causes  disaster  and  loss  of  life  when  least  expected.  It  cannot 
be  said,  then,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  fire  or  panic  in  the  State  Hospi- 
tals. 

But  it  can  be  said  that  the  Boards  of  Trustees  have  been  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  its  aggressive  cam- 
paign for  the  elimination  of  hazards  to  life  and  property  in  State  in- 
stitutions. The  work  is  nearing  completion  and  it  can  be  said  that, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  the  buildings  have  been  provided  with  fire 
towers  and  other  means  of  egress  in  case  of  emergency.  Moreover,  fire 
fighting  equipment,  fire  pumps,  an  adequate  water  supply  and  safety 
appliances  have  been  and  are  being  provided  in  every  State  institution. 

Summary  Approximate  Costs 
Construction  and  Improvements 

1.  Mental  Hospitals  $4,000,000  each  biennium. 

2.  Selinsgrove  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  . . 4,500,000  to  develop  a capacity 

for  1,500  patients. 

3.  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives  2,500,000  each  biennium. 

4.  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals  500,000  to  satisfy  urgent 

needs. 

5.  Penitentiaries — 

a.  New  Eastern,  Graterford  9,000,000  for  completion. 

b.  New  Western,  Rockview  750,000  to  develop  to  a satis- 

factory capacity. 

6.  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at 

Huntingdon — 

Cottages  250,000 

Service  Building,  Gymnasium  and  im- 
provements   200,000 

7.  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza  . . 400,000  to  satisfy  urgent 

needs. 

8.  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  Muncy  425,000  to  satisfy  urgent 

needs. 

This  statement  of  estimated  costs  is  presented  only  as  a rough  approxi- 
mation. 

Planning  New  Buildings  in  Advance  of  Appropriations 

Under  the  present  plan  of  appropriating  money  to  the  State  insti- 
tutions for  construction  purpose  there  is  an  inevitable  delay  in  getting 
new  buildings  under  way.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a board  of 
trustees  cannot  employ  an  architect  until  the  appropriation  for  a new 
structure  has  been  made  available. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  a board  of  trustees  waits  until 
the  appropriation  has  been  granted  and  then  proceeds  to  employ  an 
architect.  It  requires  no  little  time  for  an  architect  to  study  the  prob- 
lem with  the  board  and  develop  his  preliminary  sketches.  Months 
necessarily  pass,  the  best  building  months  of  the  year,  before  the  archi- 
tect can  lay  before  his  board  the  completed  plans  and  specifications. 
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It  would  be  much  better  for  a board  of  trustees  to  present  to  the 
General  Assembly,  through  the  Budget  Secretary,  the  preliminary 
plans  of  a proposed  building,  together  with  three  estimattes  of  reput- 
able contractors.  This  would  afford  a reliable  basis  for  the  granting 
of  an  adequate  appropriation.  Under  the  existing  procedure  a budget 
request,  in  most  instances,  can  be  only  a rough  approximation  of  the 
cost  of  a desired  new  structure.  Not  infrequently  an  appropriation  is 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended. 

A plan  should  be  worked  out,  whereby  the  plans  and  specifications 
could  be  put  in  final  form  immediately  on  the  signing  of  an  appropria- 
tion measure.  Contracts  could  be  awarded  the  first  day  of  June,  or 
soon  thereafter,  taking  advantage  of  the  summer  building  season. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  has  formulated  a ten  year  building 
program  for  State  institutions.  This  program  is  a continuing  plan 
designed  to  anticipate  well  in  advance  the  urgent  construction  needs 
of  the  institutions.  With  this  program  in  hand,  the  Department  is 
prepared  to  consider  with  a board  of  trustees  the  desirability  or  neces- 
sity of  a proposed  building.  If  it  is  agreed  that  a new  structure  is 
needed,  then  the  board  should  be  authorized  to  employ  an  architect  to 
prepare  the  preliminary  plans. 


Table  XIV — Valuation  of  State-Owned  Property  As  of  May  SI,  1928 
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IN  CONCLUSION 

The  Department  of  Welfare  asserts  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  need  is  human  improvement.  Wis- 
dom , and  courage  are  needed  in  order  to  face  the  opportunities  and 
obligations  for  human  betterment. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  deals  with  both  a social  and  an  eco- 
nomic problem.  It  is  organized  to  render  a service  which  will  return 
enormous  dividends  to  society  and  to  the  taxpayer. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  advise  the  public 
of  tentative  plans  for  the  future. 

After  seven  years  of  careful  study  the  Department  is  in  position 
to  speak  with  an  authority  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  relative 
to  Pennsylvania’s  immediate  needs  in  its  field  of  endeavor. 

The  following  are  among  the  needs  believed  to  be  most;  pressing : 

The  readjustment  of  society  throughout  the  State  to  the  extent 
that  there  will  be  fewer  parents  and  relatives  refusing  proper  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  their  children.  Thirty-nine  thousand  two  hun- 
dred sixty-five  children  are  being  cared  for  by  organizations  and  in 
institutions.  By  way  of  comparison,  comment  should  be  made  on  the 
splendid  service  rendered  by  the  State  and  counties  to  17,440  children 
who  are  directly  benefited  by  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

There  are  ten  counties  in  the  State  that  administer  their  Poor 
Relief  on  the  Township  and  Borough  plan.  This  is  an  expensive  and 
also  an  inefficient  method  of  administration.  It  does  not  make  provi- 
sion for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill  which  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  Poor  Relief  officials  in  the  county.  The 
Department  recommmends  that  these  ten  counties  abandon  the  present 
system  and  adopt  the  County  Unit  System  which  is  so  successful  in 
many  counties. 

The  institutional  accommodations  for  the  wards  of  the  State  are 
inadequate, — the  buildings  are  over-crowded.  Pennsylvania  should 
catch  up  and  keep  up  with  the  ever  increasing  institutional  needs. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  the  Commonwealth  should  furnish 
luxuriant  or  extravagant  homes  for  its  wards,  but  this  State,  which 
possesses  one-tenth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  should  have 
every  hospital,  reformatory,  prison,  penitentiary  and  almshouse 
plainly  and  substantially  builded.  All  State  and  County  institutions 
should  be  well  lighted,  sufficiently  ventilated,  comfortably  heated  and 
equipped  with  toilet  and  bathing  facilities.  All  attendants  in  the 
institutions  should  be  comfortably  housed.  Patients,  prisoners,  in- 
mates and  attendants  deserve  to  live  in  clean  quarters  free  from  ' 
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vermin.  They  also  are  entitled  to  plain,  wholesome,  nutritious  food 
three  times  every  day. 

Pennsylvania  should  have  a more  complete  and  effective  parole 
system.  Also  an  institution  for  male-defective-delinquents  should 
be  constructed  on  a site  now  available.  An  industrial  school  to  which 
young  men  can  be  paroled  from  Huntingdon  to  complete  their  trade- 
training and  fully  regain  their  confidence  and  self-respect  is  also 
needed. 

Pennsylvania  needs  today  in  addition  to  those  things  already 
mentioned,  a psychiatric  hospital  accessible  to  the  medical  school, 
one  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  psychiatric  hospitals  would  make  available  an  opportunity  for 
intensive  research  in  the  field  of  mental  disease.  Intensive  study  of 
selected  groups  of  patients  or  of  single  obscure  and  difficult  cases  would 
be  made  possible.  These  hospitals  would  be  teaching  centers  for  train- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  patients  afflicted  with  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders. 

Ignorance  and  indifference  regarding  our  common  problem  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  driving  force  of  an  awakened  State  con- 
sciousness is  in  evidence  throughout  our  Commonwealth. 


